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To 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 

From  Her  Aunt 

Georgia  Brake  Todd 


God's  Infinite  Variety — An  American 


One  night  a  wonderful  flower  appeared  in  the  Garden  of  Love, 
This  flower  was  the  heart  of  a  child, 

And  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  love 
Looked  down  from  above  and  smiled — 

For  at  its  birth  the  angels  attended ; 

And  in  it  rare  gifts  from  many  lands  they  blended. 

From  Scotland,  they  brought  eeriness, 

Thrift,  the  sweet  scent  of  the  heather. 

From  England  and  Germany,  stability, 

Intellect  and  pride  they  blended  together. 

And  Erin’s  gift  was  wit,  and  its  emerald  green 
On  the  leaves  of  the  plant  cast  a  marvelous  sheen. 

From  France,  the  Norman  Knights  of  old  crossed  the  sea, 
Bringing  courage  and  valor  and  the  royal  fleur-de-lis. 

And  over  it  all  Hungary  wafted  beauty, 

The  sweet  odor  of  Oriental  spice. 

But  for  the  base  of  all  of  these,  there  was  the  tradition, 

The  fascinating  charm  of  the  gay  Viennese. 

And  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  love, 

Looked  down  from  above  and  smiled — 

For  the  roots  were  the  old,  but  the  soil  was  the  new, 

And  the  little  thing  grew  and  grew  and  grew ; 

And  as  mankind  passed  through  this  Garden  of  Love 
They  were  thrilled  by  its  wondrous  perfume. 

Which  was  the  kindness  and  love  of  an  understanding  heart, 
For  of  each  passerby  the  child  was  a  part. 

And  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  love, 

Looked  down  from  above  and  smiled — 

For  this  was  His  infinite  variety, 

An  American  child. 


' 


Foreword 


The  American  of  today  lives  in  such  a  whirl  of  events  and  excitement 
that  it  takes  the  daring  and  fortitude  of  our  forefathers  to  cope  with  the  ever 
changing,  overpowering  problems  of  life  which  confront  us.  The  interesting 
thing  is  that  in  our  veins  flows  the  blood,  not  of  one  nation,  but  of  many; 
therefore,  we  react  to  life  with  the  characteristics  of  many  people,  instead  of 
one,  and  our  industry,  pride  and  shortcomings  are  blended  with  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  the  ability  to  understand  another’s  viewpoint,  which  alone  will 
enable  us  to  overcome  our  many  mistakes  and  weather  the  perilous  seas  ahead. 

The  simple  facts  about  the  lives  of  our  ancestors,  the  ones  who  braved 
high  seas,  starvation  and  savages,  who  fought,  bled  and  died  for  this  country 
of  ours,  is  a  tale  more  thrilling,  more  interesting,  than  any  romance. 

The  following  is  a  true  history  of  the  ancestors  of  one  American  child. 
In  it  I  have  told  the  unimportant  things,  as  well  as  the  important,  for  they  are 
what  give  the  color  and  the  meaning  to  the  facts.  I  have  written  it  so  that 
this  child  will  know  what  it  means  to  be  a  real  American,  what  our  obligations 
are  to  these  wonderful  people,  whose  deeds  are  written  in  their  blood  across 
the  pages  of  the  history  of  this  country;  these  staunch  people  who  have  set 
us  such  a  high  standard  of  honor  and  valor,  which  we  must  carry  on. 

Georgia  Brake  Todd. 
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The  United  States  of  America 
God's  Country 


HIS  country  of  ours  covers  1,903,216,646  acres  of  fertile  land. 
In  it  are  wonderful  mountain  ranges,  vast  forests,  rivers  and 
lakes,  great  industries  and  wealth,  thousands  of  miles  of  perfect 
highways  and  a  varying  climate,  which  all  go  to  make  it  the 
Garden  Spot  of  the  Earth.  Truly  this  is  God’s  Country,  but 
the  most  wonderful  things  about  our  country  are  the  laws  which 
were  made  and  set  forth  by  our  forefathers  in  The  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  declares  that  all  men  have  the 
inalienable  Rights  to  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness  under  the  law.  Every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  land,  not  only  has  the  chance  and  the*right  to  become  what¬ 
ever  he  has  the  courage  and  fortitude  to  attain,  but  he  is  also  given  every  aid  and  advan¬ 
tage  to  help  him  in  accomplishing  this.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  formulated  by  the  founders  of  our  Commonwealth  to  enforce  these  rights,  and  every 
citizen  in  the  land  should  not  only  abide  by  the  Constitution,  but  uphold  it  with  his  life. 

The  problems  of  each  generation  have  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  different. 
Overcoming  the  problems  is  what  makes  the  progress  of  the  Nation.  The  only  things 
that  are  lasting  are  the  country  itself,  and  the  courage,  patriotism  and  love  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

Today  our  foes  are  Communism,  strikes,  speed,  vice  and  the  high  tension  of  living — 
but  the  courage  and  spirit  are  the  same,  and  great  and  marvelous  things  are  at  hand,  but 
even  greater  and  more  wonderful  things  will  appear  in  the  years  ahead.  Time  and  space 
will  be  overcome,  television  will  be  perfected,  materials  will  be  made  synthetically — it 
will  be  the  age  of  “short  cuts.”  The  different  races  and  religions  will  become  one,  dead 
languages  will  not  only  be  dead,  but  buried,  and  a  universal  language  will  be  used,  because, 
even  now,  one  continent  can  communicate  with  another  as  soon  as  the  words  are  uttered, 
and  today,  as  always,  the  only  thing  that  counts  is  what  you  are,  not  who  you  are.  In 
God  We  Trust,  was  the  motto  of  our  forefathers,  and  it  is  still  our  motto,  and,  if  we 
abide  by,  and  uphold  the  standards  set  forth  by  the  founders  of  our  country,  and  put  our 
trust  in  God,  we  can  not  fail. 


Chapter  I 

Childhood 


Childhood  Days 


HEN  I  was  a  child  one  of  the  joys  of  my  life  was  to  get  my  grear- 
aunt  Celnira  (Guthridge)  Green  to  tell  me  the  stories  about  our 
family  and  their  friends.  She  lived  in  the  house  next  door  to 
my  Grandmother  Brake,  who  was  her  sister.  When  I  remem¬ 
ber  her  she  was  an  old  lady  and  spent  most  of  her  time  in  bed, 
which  was  a  great  four-post  affair,  at  the  head  of  which  were  two 
large  pillows  and  a  bolster.  The  pillows  were  covered  with  old- 
fashioned  pillow-shams  with  her  monogram  embroidered  in  the  center,  and  around  the 
edges  were  rows  of  insertion  and  lace  ruffles.  After  we  had  had  some  sand-tart  cookies 
and  a  glass  of  buttermilk,  old  Hester,  Aunt  Celnira’s  colored  maid,  would  bring  out 
her  best  silk  quilt  and  put  it  on  the  bed.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  time  of  enchant¬ 
ment  for  me,  because  the  quilt  was  divided  into  two  parts — the  North  and  the  South. 


The  pieces  in  the  North  were  the  bits  of  silk  from  the  dresses,  bonnet-strings,  cravats 
and  sashes  of  the  family  who  were  Yankees,  and  the  pieces  at  the  bottom  were  those 
which  belonged  to  our  family  and  friends  in  the  South. 

Aunt  Celnira  had  a  remarkable  memory  and  never  forgot  a  date  or  a  name,  and  she 
enjoyed  telling  the  stories  about  the  people  to  whom  these  silks  belonged.  So  this  gay 
silk  quilt  was  the  magic  carpet  on  which  an  old  lady  and  a  little  child  were  carried  back 
through  the  years  into  the  romance  and  charm  of  the  past. 

One  Sunday  evening  just  after  the  Civil  War,  in  1864,  my  mother,  Laura  Brake, 
and  her  sister,  Mary  Bell  Brake,  whom  we  always  called  “Taunty  B,”  were  entertaining 
their  friends  and  beaux  on  the  front  porch  of  their  home  in  Osborn,  Ohio.  At  this  time 
my  mother  was  engaged  to  marry  Frank  Woodbridge,  who,  this  night  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  bringing  James  Austin  Todd,  a  new-comer  to  town,  to  call  on  these  two  young 
ladies.  It  was  dark,  but  there  was  something  about  the  stranger’s  voice  which  so  fasci¬ 
nated  my  mother  that  she  asked  him  to  help  her  serve  some  refreshments  as  an  excuse  to  see 
what  he  really  looked  like,  and  then  and  there  it  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight — that  thing 
so  much  laughed  at  by  the  skeptical,  but  in  this  case  it  not  only  endured,  but  each  year  they 
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grew  more  and  more  devoted  to  each  other.  Frank  Woodbridge  never  married  or  ceased 
to  be  not  only  my  mother’s  devoted  friend,  but  my  father’s  also,  and  many  times  was  a 
guest  in  our  house.  I  called  him  “Uncle  Woody,”  and  I  still  have  a  little  bracelet  and  ring 
which  he  gave  me. 

This  love  match  was  unusual  in  many  ways,  for  mother  was  typically  Southern,  and 
father  was  a  Yankee,  born  in  New  London,  New  Hampshire.  My  mother’s  hair  was 
black,  her  eyes  deep  violet-blue;  she  was  very  slender  and  vivacious,  and  had  a  fascinating 
charm,  which  people  who  knew  her  always  remembered  and  spoke  about.  In  Aunt  Celnira’s 
silk  quilt  there  were  many  pieces  of  her  clothes.  The  white  satin  was  a  piece  of  her  wed¬ 
ding  gown  made  with  a  long  train  with  panniers  on  the  sides,  and  the  point  lace  collar  and 
skirt  were  caught  up  with  forget-me-knots.  I  remember  as  a  child  trying  in  vain  to  get 
its  eighteen-inch  waist  fastened  around  me.  The  dark  blue  velvet  in  the  quilt  was  part 
of  my  mother’s  riding  habit,  which  had  a  long  flowing  skirt,  and  with  it  she  wore  a  silk 
hat  with  a  white  plume  at  the  side.  Compared  with  the  riding  togs  of  today,  it  not  only 
illustrates  the  great  change  in  fashions  but  also  the  change  in  the  psychology  of  the  times. 

When  mother  was  married,  “Cinderella,”  the  negro  cook,  who  belonged  to  the 
family  before  the  war,  adored  her  so  much,  that  my  grandmother  gave  her  to  mother,  and 
she  took  entire  charge  of  her  house  and  really  raised  her  family,  for  my  mother  died  when 
we  were  small  children. 

“Cinderella”  was  a  character,  the  typical  old-fashioned  negro  of  the  South — a 
wonderful  cook,  devoted  and  loyal,  who  managed  us  with  such  common  sense  and  tact 
that  we  children  loved  her  and  did  what  she  told  us  to  do.  She  was  not  very  tall  but 
she  was  mighty.  Her  hair  was  pure  white,  and  one  of  her  peculiarities  was  that  she  got 
religion  twice  a  year,  spring  and  fall.  When  she  attended  the  old-time  religious  camp¬ 
meeting  she  always  wore  a  deep  purple  dress  and  a  long  crepe  veil,  which  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  had  discarded,  and  to  complete  her  outfit  she  put  on  a  pair  of  men’s 
Congress  gaiters,  because  she  said  “her  feet  felt  ‘oneasy’  unless  she  wore  ‘Gentimen’s 
shoes.’  ”  For  days  after  she  got  religion  she  was  so  “Elevated”  as  she  called  it,  and 
angelic,  that  she  stuffed  us  with  cookies  and  molasses  taffy — let  us  go  on  picnics  and  have 
a  glorious  time — and  father  said  it  was  better  for  her  to  get  religion  twice  a  year  than 
not  to  get  it  at  all.  One  of  “Cinderella’s”  accomplishments  was  preserving  fruit.  She 
made  brandied  peaches  that  were  famous,  but  she  would  never  tell  her  receipt  for  mak¬ 
ing  them.  I  only  remember  that  they  were  put  in  great  stone  jars — I  always  thought 
that  she  buried  them  in  the  ground,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  this. 

We  have  a  daguerreotype  of  my  father  taken  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  1864; 
he  has  on  a  high  silk  hat,  a  long  black  broadcloth  coat,  striped  trousers,  a  flaring  collar 
and  a  black  silk  stock.  His  hair  was  reddish  brown,  his  eyes  deep  blue.  “Cinderella” 
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always  said  he  was  the  finest  and  handsomest  Yankee  that  ever  lived  and  I  heartily 
agree  with  her,  for  I  adored  my  father.  He  talked  very  little  and  was  very  dignified, 

b"‘  ,e!\e  :aS/.  qU'Ct  kmdlmess  and  strength  about  him  that  made  every  man,  woman 

and  child  his  friend,  and  I  never  remember  hearing  him  say  an  unkind  thing  about  any 

one  He  allowed  us  to  have  a  wonderful  time,  but  when  he  told  us  to  behave  we  had 
to  obey.  When  we  were  naughty,  my  sister  Laura  looked  so  beautiful  and  sad  if  scolded, 
that  I  usually  got  the  spanking  instead.  I  loved  to  talk  and  giggle,  and  when  I  went 
through  the  whopper”  stage,  I  used  to  tell  about  going  with  my  father  and  mother  on 
their  wedding  trip.  They  drove  “Old  Nell,”  who  had  been  my  mother’s  saddle  horse 
before  she  was  married,  on  part  of  this  journey.  I  said  “I  sat  on  a  little  seat  between  them 
and  that  a  terrible  storm  came  up  and  we  drove  under  a  big  tree  and  ‘Old  Nell’  was  so 
scared  that  she  almost  shook  the  harness  off.”  Another  version  I  told  was  “that  she  was 
struck  by  lightning,”  but  whenever  I  told  this  one  I  was  spanked,  but  after  many  trials  and 
tribulations  I  finally  got  over  this  disgraceful  period — but  to  me  these  tales  were  abso- 
lutely  true,  although  I  was  not  born  until  many  years  later. 

My  sister  and  I  had  two  games  we  loved  to  play:  one  was  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  and 
the  other  Stage-Coach.”  The  first  time  we  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  theatre  was  to  see 
Uncle  Tom  s  Cabin,”  and  from  that  time  on  it  was  our  one  passion.  We  would  put  news¬ 
papers  on  the  library  floor;  these  were  the  blocks  of  ice;  my  sister,  who  was  younger  than 
I,  would  be  Eliza,  and  carry  a  sofa-pillow  for  her  child,  and  hop  from  paper  to  paper  cross¬ 
ing  the  ice.  “Bessie  B,”  “Cinderella’s”  granddaughter,  a  little  “pickaninny,”  was  “Little 
Eva,  and  I  was  the  bloodhound  who  chased  them  and  bit  their  legs  or  tried  to.  We  would 
get  so  excited  that  father  would  have  to  put  a  stop  to  the  racket.  To  this  day  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  gives  me  a  thrill. 

Stage-Coach”  we  played  for  days  at  a  time.  A  family  carriage  which  was  too 
dilapidated  to  use,  “Old  Sim,”  our  gardener,  would  pull  out  under  a  tree  in  the  yard  for 
us  then  we  would  pack  valises,  dress  up  in  long  skirts,  wear  hats  and  veils,  take  our  dolls 
and  the  dog  and  some  of  the  children  in  the  neighborhood,  pile  into  the  carriage,  close  the 
doors  and  travel  the  world  over.  Sometimes  it  was  a  “stage-coach,”  sometimes  a  “cov¬ 
ered  wagon”  and  the  boys  would  be  Indians  and  chase  us,  and  we  lived  through  the  daring, 
harrowing  adventures  of  our  ancestors.  We  drove  the  dash-board  and  carried  wooden 
sticks  for  guns  and  pistols.  Sometimes  the  old  carriage  was  a  train  and  to  ride  on  it  we 
had  to  have  long  paper  tickets,  and  the  one  who  was  the  conductor  punched  them  with  a 
card  tally  punch.  Our  money  was  cigar  coupons  and  Confederate  bills,  carried  in  an  old 
“wallet,”  which  had  belonged  to  Grandfather  Brake.  Very  often  we  took  a  lunch  and 
played  all  day.  Sometimes  we  were  our  great-great-aunt,  Elizabeth  Brake,  or  one  of 
her  brothers.  Aunt  Celnira  used  to  tell  about  her  coming  in  the  big  family  carriage  with 
tour  horses  from  Virginia,  to  Fairfield,  Ohio,  to  visit  our  great-grandfather  George 
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Brake.  Her  horse-hair  trunks  and  hat  boxes  were  piled  on  the  back  and  top  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  Uncle  Robinson,  her  old  darky  slave,  drove  the  horses  on  this  long  trip,  and 
“Celie,”  her  colored  maid,  came  with  her.  “Celie”  was  very  accomplished  for  she  could 
make  “stick  candy,”  with  little  red  lines  running  around  it,  and  she  could  sing  “both  high 
and  low.”  Great-great-aunt  Elizabeth  wore  “hooped-skirts”  and  mitts;  and  her  hair  in  a 
“Chignon”  with  curls  at  the  side,  and  whenever  she  or  her  brothers  made  a  visit  it  was  a 
very  great  event  indeed. 


Chapter  II 

Facts  About  the  United  States 


First  Settlers  in  the  Colonies 


,N  order  that  we  may  more  clearly  understand  the  background,  the 
circumstances  and  the  events  in  the  lives  of  these  brave  valiant 
founders  of  this  Commonwealth  of  ours,  I  am  giving  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  which  are  extracts  from  standard  authorities,  old  manu¬ 
scripts,  state  and  county  records,  letters  and  unpublished  papers, 
as  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  a  true  and  correct  idea  of  the 
lives  of  these  wonderful  people. 

There  are  records  of  man  in  a  civilized  condition  for  more  than  five  thousand 
years,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  generations  of  the  race.  One  has,  of  course,  two  parents, 
four  grandparents,  eight  great-grandparents  and  so  on,  at  ten  generations  back,  or  in 
three  hundred  years,  he  should  represent  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  of  his  then  living 
ancestors,  etc. 


In  ten  generations  after  William  the  Conqueror  had  taken  possession  of  England, 
nine-tenths  of  his  Normans  had  lost  their  race  individuality  and  merged  into  the  con¬ 
quered.  In  ten  generations  after  the  settlement  of  New  England,  the  inhabitants  had 
not  lost  race  individuality  in  the  mass  of  the  population.  The  descendants  of  each  family 
who  came  here  in  the  seventeenth  century  now  have  thousands  of  American  ancestors. 
As  we  review  these  epochs  of  Colonial  history,  we  realize  the  heroic  fortitude  with  which 
the  Colonist  breasted  every  storm  as  it  came.  ...  An  instinctive  self-reliance  sprang  up 
and  shaped  new  institutions,  breathing  of  liberty,  equality  and  self  government.  Stone 
by  stone,  the  Colonial  generations  built  the  structure  of  this  republic. 

“The  first  permanent  settlement  by  the  English  race  in  America,  was  made  at  James¬ 
town,  Virginia,  in  1607;  the  second  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  by  the  Pilgrims,  in 
1620;  New  York  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  about  1623;  Delaware  by  Swedes  about 
1632,  and  Maryland  by  the  English  in  1633.  .  .  . 

“The  settlement  of  New  England  was  made  by  persons  who  had  suffered  persecu¬ 
tion  because  of  their  religious  belief  and  practice,  and  here  sought  a  peaceful  asylum 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  faith.” 
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In  England  these  old  families,  many  of  whom  traced  back  to  before  the  coming  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  had  fought  for  Freedom  and  Fairness.  In  1215,  a  group  of 
gallant  knights  came  to  challenge  King  John  and  wrest  from  him  the  crushed  liberties  of 
his  Anglo-Saxon  subjects.  The  place  chosen  for  the  assembly  was  Runnemede  (a  meadow 
of  council)  which  was  already  a  memorable  spot,  for  here  under  an  ancient  and  venerated 
oak,  the  Druids  had  held  their  ceremonies,  and  where  the  valley  of  the  Thames  widens 
out  in  quiet  beauty,  the  Saxon  Kings  gathered  their  people  about  them  to  discuss  ques¬ 
tions  of  more  than  usual  importance. 

On  the  side  of  the  Barons  came  the  Marshal  of  the  army,  Robert  Fitzwalter,  and  a 
great  concourse  of  the  nobility  of  England.  With  the  King  came  in  all  some  twenty  and 
four  persons  of  any  note,  most  of  whom  despised  him,  and  were  merely  his  advisers  in 
form.  The  Barons  embodied  their  demands  in  the  form  of  a  Royal  Grant,  scrupulously 
respecting  constitutional  usages,  and  when  the  draft  was  read  out  to  King  John  by  Stephen 
Langton,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  swore  furiously.  The  tradition  goes 
that  he  said:  “They  might  as  well  ask  the  Kingdom  at  once.”  As  the  only  alternative 
was  the  loss  of  his  Kingdom,  the  King  on  that  gala  day,  in  that  great  company,  conceded, 
solemnly  confirmed  and  set  his  seal  to  the  Magna  Charta,  by  which  he  pledged  himself: 
(1)  To  maintain  the  church  in  its  rights.  (2)  To  relieve  the  Barons  of  oppressive  obli¬ 
gations,  as  vassals  of  the  Crown,  of  which  the  Barons  in  their  turn,  pledged  themselves 
to  relieve  their  vassals,  the  people.  (3)  To  respect  the  liberties  of  London  and  all  of  the 
other  cities  and  boroughs.  (4)  To  protect  foreign  merchants  who  came  to  England. 
(5)  To  imprison  no  man  without  a  fair  trial.  (6)  To  sell,  or  delay  justice  to  none. 

As  the  Barons  knew  the  King’s  falsehood  well,  they  further  required,  as  their  securi¬ 
ties:  (1)  That  he  should  send  out  of  his  Kingdom  all  of  his  foreign  troops.  (2)  That 
for  two  months  they  should  hold  possession  of  the  city  of  London,  and  Stephen  Lang¬ 
ton,  of  the  tower.  (3)  That  five  and  twenty  of  their  body,  chosen  by  themselves,  should 
be  a  lawful  committee  to  watch  the  keeping  of  the  Charter.  (4)  To  make  war  upon 
him  if  he  broke  it. 

To  all  this  the  King  was  obliged  to  yield.  He  sealed  the  Charter  with  a  smile,  and, 
if  he  could  have  looked  agreeable,  would  have  done  so,  as  he  departed  from  that  splendid 
assembly.  When  he  got  back  to  Windsor  Castle,  it  is  said  he  was  quite  a  madman  in 
his  helpless  fury. 

The  Magna  Charta  has  been  called  the  entering  wedge  for  the  future  freedom  of 
mankind. 

There  still  exist  four  originals  of  the  Charter  of  1215,  two  of  them  are  in  the 
cathedral  churches  in  which  they  were  originally  deposited,  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  the 
other  two  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Magna  Charta  was  not  divided  into  chap- 
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ters,  but  due  to  its  great  length  such  a  division  was  made  in  later  years, 
evolved  were  sixty-three  in  number,  with  a  preamble  in  which  King  Joh 

had  granted  the  charter  upon  the  advice  of  certain  of  his  supporters 

were  named. 


The  chapers  so 
n  stated  that  he 
a  few  of  whom 


List  of  Surety  Barons 


2. 

3- 

4- 

5* 

6. 

/• 

8. 

*9. 

*10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


F  the  original  twenty-five  Surety  Barons,  seventeen  have  left 
descendants,  and  the  heroism  and  success  of  these  staunch  old 
knights  in  enforcing  their  exalted  standards  changed  the  out¬ 
look  of  all  mankind,  and  this  priceless  heritage  was  brought  to 
America  by  their  descendants.  The  Surety  Barons  were : 

1.  William  d’Albini,  Lord  of  Belvoir  Castle,  Lincolnshire;  died 
in  1236. 

Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  died  in  1220. 

Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk’s  heir;  died  in  1225. 

Henry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hertford ;  died  in  1220. 

Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Clare;  died  in  1218. 

Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford’s  heir ;  died  in  1229. 

John  Fitzrobert,  Lord  of  Warkworth  Castle,  Northumberland;  died  in  1240. 

Robert  Fitzwalter,  Lord  of  Dunmow  Castle,  Essexshire;  died  in  1234. 

William  de  Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle;  died  in  1241 ;  no  great-grandchildren. 
William  de  Hardell,  Mayor  of  London;  died  after  1216;  no  known  issue. 

William  de  Huntingfield,  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  died  in  1256. 

John  de  Lacie,  Lord  of  Pontefract  and  Holton  Castles,  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire;  died 
in  1240. 

William  de  Lanvallei,  Lord  of  Stanwav  Castle,  Essex;  died  in  1217. 

\\  illiam  Malet,  sheriff  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  Lord  of  Curry-Malet,  Somersetshire ; 


died  in  1224. 

*15.  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex  and  Gloucester;  died  in  1216;  no  issue. 

*16.  \\  illiam  Marshall,  Jr.,  Earl  of  Pembroke’s  heir;  died  in  1231 ;  no  issue. 

*17.  Roger  de  Montbegon,  Lord  of  Horneby  Castle,  Lancashire;  died  in  1226;  no  issue. 
*18.  Richard  de  Montfichet,  a  feudal  Baron  in  Essex;  died  after  1258;  no  issue. 

19.  William  de  Mowbray,  Lord  of  Axholme  Castle,  Lincolnshire;  died  in  1223. 

*20.  Richard  de  Percy,  a  feudal  Baron  of  Yorkshire;  died  in  1244;  no  issue. 

21.  Saire  de  Quincey,  Earl  of  Winchester;  died  in  1219. 

22.  Robert  de  Roos,  Lord  of  Hamlake  Castle,  Yorkshire ;  died  in  1226. 

23.  Geoffrey  de  Saye,  a  feudal  Baron  in  Sussex ;  died  in  1230. 

24.  Robert  de  Vere.  Earl  of  Oxford's  heir;  died  in  1221. 

*25.  Eustace  de  Vesci,  Lord  of  Alnwick  Castle,  Northumberland;  died  in  1216;  no  issue. 


Those  marked  with  a  star  have  no  known  descendants. 
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Domesday  Book 


OMESDAY  BOOK  was  a  statistical  account  of  the  state  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  prepared  by 
command  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  year  or  years  just 
preceding  1086.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  most  valuable 
of  English  historical  records.  It  first  appeared  in  print  in  1783 
in  two  folios.  It  was  ten  years  in  passing  through  the  press. 

For  the  making  of  the  survey  each  county  in  England  was 
visited  by  a  group  of  royal  officers,  who  held  public  inquiry,  probably  in  the  great  assem¬ 
bly  known  as  the  County  Court,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  each  township, 
as  well  as  of  the  local  Lords.  The  unit  of  inquiry  was  the  Hundred,  and  the  return  of 
each  Hundred  was  sworn  to  by  twelve  local  jurors,  half  of  them  English  and  the  other 
half  Normans. 
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Surnames 


HE  “earliest  use  of  family  names  in  England  was  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  before  that  time  clan  names 
were  common.  English  towns  whose  names  end  in  ‘ham’  or  ‘ton’ 
preceded  by  ‘ing’  were  originally  the  abodes  of  single  clans.  Not 
until  the  fifteenth  century  did  family  names  become  nearly 
universal. 

“The  word  Mister  (Mr.)  was  originally  an  abbreviation 
of  Master,  and  was  used  only  to  designate  a  person  of  high  social  rank  or  learning.  The 
word  Master  finally  changed  to  Mister,  and  the  title  gradually  lost  its  significance. 

Family  names  were  spelled  in  many  different  ways  by  members  of  the  same  fam¬ 
ily.  ‘The  wits  in  the  time  of  Charles  II  amused  themselves  in  signing  their  names  in  as 
many  different  forms  as  their  ingenuity  could  devise.’  ” 
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The  Vessels  on  Which  the  First  Settlers  Came 


HERE  was  a  certain  type  of  vessel  which  came  to  be  selected  as 
desirable  ships  for  the  passenger  trade  to  this  country.  These 
ships  were  engaged  in  the  wine  trade  to  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  which,  by  reason  of  their  occupation,  were  especially  con¬ 
structed  for  that  purpose  and  were  known  as  “sweet  ships,”  as 
they  were  usually  well  caulked  and  always  dry.  The  Mayflower 
of  1620  was  of  this  class,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Winthrop  Fleet  of  1630,  in  which  passengers  were  mainly  carried,  were 
selected  from  this  class  of  traders. 


....  ten  pounds  was  the  sum  paid  by”  the  Pilgrims  “for  the  voyage  and  they  fur¬ 
nished,  as  far  as  possible,  their  own  subsistence.  .  .  .  d  he  length  of  the  voyage  was  always 

uncertain,  ranging  from  five  to  twelve  weeks,  depending  upon  the  weather,  winds,  and  the 
time  of  year. 


“The  Arbella  carried  forty-two  tons  of  beer  (about  ten  thousand  gallons)  for  her 
voyage  with  only  fourteen  tons  of  water,  “for  the  water  could  not  be  kept  sweet.” 
Many  passengers  died  on  the  trip,  due  to  lack  of  fresh  vegetables  which  caused  the  scurvy. 

“Orphans  were  often  transported  to  the  settlements  in  the  New  World.  This 
method  was  considered  by  the  officials  of  London,  in  1617,  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
pressure  of  the  tenement-house  districts  in  the  East  End  of  London,  which  were  swarm¬ 
ing  with  homeless  waifs,  orphans  and  foundlings.  English  Captains,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  settlement  of  New  England  kidnapped  Irish  boys  en  route  to  our  coast  and  sold 
them  to  the  Puritan  planters.” 

In  the  “World  Telegram,”  November  26,  1932,  the  question  was  asked:  “What 
became  of  the  Pilgrims’  ship,  the  M ay  flower?”  The  answer  was:  “Randel  Harris,  a 
historian,  says  it  was  used  by  Richard  Gardiner,  to  supply  timber  for  a  barn  at  Cales 
Hill,  between  Amersham  and  Chalfonte,  Massachusetts,  about  1625.  A  barn  at  Jor- 
den’s  also  contains  a  beam  of  the  original  ship.” 
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The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 


HE  name  and  fame  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  Lon¬ 
don  were  transplanted  to  Massachusetts  soon  after  its  coloniza¬ 
tion,  by  some  of  its  members,  and  a  junior  company  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Boston,  which  is  the  oldest  military  organization  on 
the  American  Continent. 

“The  Plymouth  Colony  was  settled  in  1620,  but  the  Col¬ 
ony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  not  fairly  organized  until  there 
was  a  large  immigration  from  England  in  1630,  headed  by  Governor  John  Winthrop. 
Seventeen  ships,  equipped  at  an  expense  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  conveyed 
to  the  new  settlement  about  fifteen  hundred  emigrants.  They  brought,  in  their  number, 
clergymen,  physicians,  magistrates,  military  officers,  millers,  merchants  and  others,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  horses,  cattle  and  other  property.” 

These  emigrants  were  “the  most  remarkable  party  of  colonists,  in  point  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  firmness  of  purposes,  and  an  exalted  standard  of  conscience,  which  ever  left  their 
native  shores,  to  establish  a  new  nation.  Doubtless  there  were  poor  men  among  them, 

but  the  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  were  ‘well-to-do’  in  the  world,  and  there  were 

- 

some  of  wealth  and  high  social  position.” 
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The  Ancient  Freeman’s  Oath  and  Ballot 


‘  ;  '  •  A  ^reeman  was  one  who  was  allowed  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  was 
eigi  le  to  office  Our  pious  ancestors  guarded  the  ballot-box  with  peculiar  care.  As 
early  as  1631,  they  ordered  that  ‘no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  but  such  as  were  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  this 
jurisdict'on.  This  law  operating  harshly  against  some  of  the  recent  emigrants,  was  so 
modified  in  1662,  that  all  Englishmen  shall  present  a  certificate,  under  the  hand  of  the 
minister  or  ministers  of  the  place  where  they  dwelth,  that  they  are  orthodox  in  religion, 
and  not  vicious  in  their  lives;  and  also  a  certificate  from  the  Selectmen,  that  they  are 
reeholders,  ratable  to  the  county  in  a  single  county  rate  to  the  full  value  of  ten  shillings 
and  they  may  then  present  themselves  to  the  General  Court  for  admittance  as  freemen- 
and  if  admitted  by  the  Court,  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Freemen  of  the  Commonwealth  » 
But  before  he  could  be  a  freeman  the  following  solemn  Oath  was  to  be  taken  • 


,  A.  B.  being  by  God’s  providence,  an  inhabitant  and  freeman  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  this  Commonwealth,  do  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be  subject  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  thereof,  and  therefore  do  swear,  by  the  great  and  dreadful  name  of  the  everlasting 
God,  that  I  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  same,  and  will  accordingly  yield  assistance 
and  support  thereunto  with  my  person  and  estate,  as  in  equity  I  am  bound,  and  also  truly 
endeavor  to  maintain  and  preserve  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  thereof,  submitting 
myself  to  the  wholesome  laws  and  orders  made  and  established  by  the  same;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  I  will  not  plot  nor  practice  any  evil  against  it,  nor  consent  to  any  that  shall 
so  do,  but  will  timely  discover  and  reveal  the  same  to  lawful  authority  now  here  estab¬ 
lished,  for  the  speedy  preventing  thereof ;  moreover,  I  do  solemnly  bind  myself  in  the 
sight  of  God,  that  when  I  shall  be  called  to  give  my  voice  touching  any  such  matters  of 
this  State  wherein  freemen  are  to  deal,  I  will  give  my  vote  and  suffrage,  as  I  shall  judge 
m  my  conscience,  may  best  conduce  and  tend  to  the  public  weal  of  the  body,  without  respect 
of  persons,  or  favor  of  any  man.  So  help  me  God,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 


“After 
the  freeman 


being  thus  qualified  by  the  vote  of  the  Court,  and  by  taking  the  above  oath, 
was  allowed  to  vote  in  the  elections  in  the  following  manner,  and  under  the 
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following  penalty:  ‘It  is  ordained  by  this  Court,  and  by  the  authority  thereof,  that  for 
the  yearly  choosing  of  assistants,  the  freemen  shall  use  Indian  corn  and  beans — the 
Indian  corn  to  manifest  election,  the  beans  the  contrary;  and  if  any  freeman  shall  put  in 
more  than  one  Indian  corn  or  bean,  for  the  choice  or  refusal  of  any  public  officer,  he 
shall  forfeit,  for  every  such  offense,  ten  pounds;  and  that  any  man  that  is  not  a  freeman, 
or  hath  not  liberty  of  voting,  putting  in  any  vote,  shall  forfeit  the  like  sum  of  ten  pounds.’ 

“The  Freemen  at  first  were  all  required  to  appear  before  the  General  Court,  to  give 
their  votes  for  assistants;  but  it  was  found  inconvenient,  and  even  dangerous  for  all  of 
them  to  assemble  in  one  place,  leaving  their  homes  unprotected;  and  hence  it  was  ordered, 
‘That  it  shall  be  free  and  lawful  for  all  freemen  to  send  their  votes  for  elections  by 
proxy,  in  the  next  General  Court  in  May,  and  so  far  thereafter,  which  shall  be  done  in 
this  manner:  The  deputy  which  shall  be  chosen,  shall  cause  the  freemen  of  the  town  to 
be  assembled,  and  then  take  such  freemen’s  votes,  as  please  to  send  them  by  proxy,  for 
any  magistrates,  and  seal  them  up  severally,  subscribing  the  magistrate’s  name  on  the 
back  side,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  Court,  sealed,  with  an  open  roll  of  the  names  of  the 
freemen  that  so  send  them.’ 

“But  although  corn  and  beans  were  sufficient  to  elect  an  Assistant,  for  Governor, 
Deputy  Governor,  Major  General,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  it  was  required  that  the  freemen  should  make  use  of  written  ballots.” 


Dedham  Covenant 


HE  old  town  of  Dedham  was  established  and  named  on  the  “io^1 
of  ye  7  Month  1636  (Sept.  10th)  on  the  petition  of  twelve 
persons;  at  this  time  the  “Dedham  Covenant”  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  the  petitioners  and  others.  The  Covenant  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  mutual  compact  concerning  the  future  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  town,  and  was  as  follows : 

i*  We  whose  names  ar  here  vnto  subscribed,  doe.  in  the 
feare  and  Reuerence  of  our  Allmightie  God,  Mutually:  and  seuerally  pmise  amongst  our 
selues  and  each  to  other  to  pffesse  and  practice  one  trueth  according  to  that  most  pfect 
rule,  the  foundacion  where  of  is  Euerlasting  Loue: 


2.  That  we  shall  by  all  meanes  Laboure  to  keepe  of  from  vs  all  such,  as  ar  con- 
trarye  minded.  And  receaue  onely  such  vnto  vs  as  be  such  as  may  be  pbably  of  one 
harte,  with  vs  as  that  we  either  knowe  or  may  well  and  truely  be  informed  to  walke  in 
a  peaceable  conuersation  with  all  meekenes  of  spirit  for  the  edification  of  each  other  in 
the  knowledg  and  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  And  the  mutuall  encouragm*  vnto  all  Tem- 

porall  comforts  in  all  things:  seekeing  the  good  of  each  other  out  of  all  which  may  be 
deriued  true  Peace. 

3.  That  if  at  any  time  difference  shall  arise  betwene  pties  of  our  said  Towne.  that 
then  such  ptie  and  pties  shall  prsently  Referre  all  such  dlifference.  vnto  som  one.  2  or.  3 

others  of  our  said  societie  to  be  fully  accorded  and  determined,  without  any  further 
delae.  if  it  possibly  may  bee: 

4-  That  euery  man  that  now.  or  at  any  time  heereafter  shall  haue  Lotts  in  our  said 
Towne  shall  paye  his  share  in  all  such  Rates  of  money,  and  charges  as  shall  be  imposed 
VP00  him  Rateably  in  pportion  with  other  men  As  allso  become  freely  subiect  vnto  all 
such  orders  and  constitutions  as  shall  be  necessariely  had  or  made  now  or  at  any  time 
heere  after  from  this  day  forewarde.  as  well  for  Loveing  and  comfortable  societie  in 
our  said  Towne  as  allso  for  the  psperous  and  thriueing  Condicion  of  our  said  Fellowshipe 
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especially  respecting  the  feare  of  God  in  which  we  desire  to  begine  and  continue,  what  so 
euer  we  shall  by  his  Loveing  fauoure  take  in  hand. 

“5.  And  for  the  better  manefestation  of  our  true  resolution  heere  in.  euery  man  so 
receaued:  to  subscribe  heere  vnto  his  name,  there  by  obligeing  both  himself  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  after  him  foreuer.  as  we  haue  done.” 


The  Famous  Blue  Taws 


N  New  England  the  Blue  Laws  were  certain  rigorous  laws  passed 
at  various  times  and  in  different  colonies  for  the  regulation  of 
religious  and  personal  conduct.  They  were  called  Blue  Laws 
because  they  were  printed  on  blue  paper.  The  following  laws 
were  the  code  of  1650,  and  they  were  the  civil  compact  entered 
into  and  adopted  by  the  towns  of  Windsor,  Hartford  and  Weth- 


in  1825. 


ersfield  in  1638-39.  They  were  published  by  Silas  Andrus, 


LviNGE—It  is  herefore  ordered  by  this  courte  and  Authority  therefor That  every  person 

any  he-eU  shTlT’f'  uV*  TT*®'1  14  years-  shal1  wittingly  &  willingly  make  or  publish 
v  lye  etc.  shall  bee  fyned  for  the  first  offence,  ten  shillings,  or  if  the  party  bee  unable  to  pay 

same,  thenn  to  bee  sett  in  the  stocks  so  long  as  the  said  courte  or  magistrate  shall  appointe,  etc 

Swearing— If  any  person  within  jurisdiction  shall  sweare  rashly  &  vainly  and  wickedly 

curse  any,  hee  shall  forfeitt  to  the  common  treasure,  for  every  such  severe  offence  ten  shilling  etc 

1  •  Tobacko-No  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor  any  that  hath  not  accustomed 

himself  to  the  use  thereof,  shall  take  any  tobacko,  untill  hee  hath  brought  a  certificate  under  the 

,  °.  ?“?  "h0  are  aPProuved  for  knowledge  and  skill  in  phisick,  that  it  is  useful  for  him  & 

also,  that  he  hath  received  a  lycense  from  the  courte  for  same,  to  use  it. 


The  Blue  Laws  of  the  ^Dominion  of  New  Haven”  were 


r  a  Tfh?uG°Ve,rn0r  ?nd  Ma?istrates  convened  in  general  assembly  are  the  Supreme  power  under 
Ood,  of  the  independent  dominion.  From  the  determination  of  this  assembly  no  appeal  shall  be 


No  one  shall  be  a  freeman  or  have  a  vote  unless  he  is  converted  and  a  member  of 
churches  allowed  in  the  dominion. 


one  of  the 


Each  Zeeman  shall  swear  by  the  blessed  God  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  this 
that  Jesus  is  the  only  King. 

No  dissenter  from  the  essential  worship  of  this  dominion  shall  be  allowed  to 
electing  of  magistrates  or  any  officer. 

No  food  or  lodging  shall  be  offered  to  a  heretic. 

No  one  shall  cross  a  river  on  the  Sabbath  but  authorized  clergymen. 


dominion,  and 
give  a  vote  for 
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No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  houses,  cut  hair  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath 

Day. 

No  one  shall  kiss  his  or  her  children  on  the  Sabbath  or  Feasting  days. 

The  Sabbath  shall  begin  at  sunset  Saturday. 

Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed  with  gold,  silver,  bone  or  lace  above  one  shilling  per  yard 
shall  be  presented  by  the  grand  jurors,  and  the  selectmen  shall  tax  the  estate  three  hundred  pounds. 
Whoever  brings  cards  or  dice  into  the  dominion  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  pounds. 

No  one  shall  eat  mince  pie,  dance,  play  cards,  or  play  any  instrument  of  music  except  the 
drum,  trumpet,  or  jewsharp. 

No  gosple  minister  shall  join  people  in  marriage.  The  Magistrate  may  join  them,  as  he  may 
do  it  with  less  scandal  to  Christ’s  church. 

When  parents  shall  refuse  their  children  convenient  marriage,  the  Magistrate  shall  determine 
the  point. 

A  man  who  strikes  his  wife  shall  be  fined  ten  pounds. 

A  woman  who  strikes  her  husband  shall  be  punished  as  the  law  directs. 

No  man  shall  court  a  maid  in  person  or  by  letter  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  her  parents ; 
five  pounds  penalty  for  the  first  offense,  ten  pounds  for  the  second,  and  for  the  third  imprisonment 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  court.  Etc. 
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The  Money  in  the  Colonies 


‘HE  standards  of  money  values  “in  the  American  Colonies  were 
fixed  by  the  local  legislatures,  but  the  actual  value  of  the  current 
money  was  fixed  by  the  amount  of  silver  which  the  local  cur¬ 
rency  could  purchase.  Thus,  as  early  as  1652,  when  Massa¬ 
chusetts  established  a  mint,  the  Massachusetts  pound  was  actu¬ 
ally  worth  but  two-thirds  of  the  pound  sterling.  Very  little 
English  money  circulated  in  the  Colonies.  Hard  money  of  any 
kind  was  scarce,  being  either  hoarded  or  exported  to  pay  foreign  merchants.  Such  as 
was  used  was  chiefly  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  mintage.  Massachusetts  early  passed  a 
law  forbidding  the  exportation  of  metallic  money,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  the  silver, 
which  was  the  chief  standard  of  value,  in  the  Colony. 


The  pound  mentioned  in  deeds  and  other  transactions  was,  therefore,  not  the 
pound  sterling,  but  the  Colonial  pound.  The  pound  sterling  was  divided  into  twenty 
shillings,  and  so  was  the  Colonial  pound.  A  piece  of  eight,  a  Spanish  coin,  known  also 
as  the  dollar  and  was  in  value  about  equal  to  our  present  dollar,  was  worth  four  shillings, 

six  pence,  in  England,  six  shillings  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  and  eight  shillings  in 
New  York.  ...” 
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King  Philip’s  War 


ING  PHILIP  (1639-1676),  chief  sachem  of  the  Wampanoag 
Indians  in  America,  was  the  son  of  Massasoit,  who  died  in  1662. 
Massasoit  had  two  sons,  Wamsutta  and  Metacomet,  and  the 
English  gave  them  the  names  Alexander  and  Philip.  Alexander 
succeeded  his  father.  While  on  a  visit  to  Marshfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1662,  whither  he  had  gone  to  explain  certain  alleged 
unfriendly  acts  toward  the  English,  Alexander  was  taken  sick 
and  died  on  his  way  home.  Philip,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  suspected  the  English  of 
poisoning  his  brother. 

The  English  had  grown  stronger  and  more  numerous  and  in  1671  the  Plymouth 
authorities  demanded  that  the  Wampanoags  surrender  their  arms.  Philip  consented, 
but  his  followers  failed  to  comply,  and  measures  were  taken  to  enforce  the  promise. 
Philip,  therefore,  went  before  the  General  Court,  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and 
not  to  sell  lands  or  engage  in  war  with  other  Indians,  without  the  consent  of  the  Plymouth 
Government.  In  1675,  when  three  Wampanoags  were  executed  at  Plymouth  for  the 
alleged  murder  of  “Sausaman,”  an  Indian  convert  to  Christianity,  who  had  played  the 
part  of  informer  to  the  English,  Philip  could  no  longer  hold  his  followers  in  check. 
There  were  outbreaks  in  the  middle  of  June,  1675 — and  on  June  24th,  the  massacre  of 
the  whites  began. 


The  colony  of  Connecticut  took  quick  measures  of  defence,  guarded  its  frontier, 
maintained  its  alliance  with  the  Mohegans,  and  suffered  but  little  injury.  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth  were  slower  in  acting  and  suffered  great  loss.  At  Deerfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  September  1 8 th,  about  sixty  English  were  killed  and  the  settlement  was  aban¬ 
doned.  In  the  spring  of  1676,  it  became  evident  that  the  Indian  power  was  waning. 
The  warriors  had  been  unable  to  plant  their  crops;  they  were  weaker  numerically  and 
more  poorly  armed  than  the  English.  On  August  1,  1676,  Philip’s  wife  and  nine-year- 
old  son  were  captured,  and  on  August  1 1  th,  an  Indian  traitor  guided  the  English  to  the 
sachem  s  hiding  place  in  a  swamp  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hope,  on  what  is  now  the  town- 
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ship  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  where  early  the  next  morning  he  was  surprised,  and  while 

trying  to  escape  was  killed  by  an  Indian.  The  head  of  Philip  was  sent  to  Plymouth,  and 

set  on  a  pole  in  a  public  place,  where  it  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  struggle 

was  now  over  in  Southern  New  England,  but  it  continued  along  the  Northeastern  from 
tier  until  the  spring  of  1678. 


Declaration  of  Independence 


'HE  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  adopted  and  proclaimed 
to  the  world  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  America,  on  July  4,  1776.  It  was 
signed  by  John  Hancock  as  president,  and  by  Charles  Thompson, 
as  secretary,  and  was  published  first  on  July  6th,  in  the  “Penn¬ 
sylvania  Evening  Post.”  A  copy  of  the  Declaration,  engrossed 
on  parchment,  was  signed  by  the  members  of  Congress  on  and 
after  August  2,  177 6.  Hours  of  anguish  had  been  spent  over  taking  this  momentous 
step.  John  Adams  had  cried  out  in  his  impassioned  speech:  “Even  the  dead  upon  our 
battlefields  will  rise  and  call  upon  us  to  sign  this  parchment  or  be  accursed  forever.” 

Hundreds  stood  outside  of  Independence  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  waiting  to  hear  the 
bell  peal  forth  the  glad  tidings  that  liberty  had  been  proclaimed,  and  at  last,  as  the 
Liberty  Bell  rang  out  a  mighty  cheer  went  up,  cannons  were  fired,  and  men  on  horseback 
sped  through  the  country  carrying  the  glad  news.  A  new  nation  was  born,  liberty  had 
been  proclaimed  throughout  the  land  and  “unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.”  A  new  spirit 
and  courage  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Washington  had  the  Declaration  read  to  his 
troops  and  it  fired  them  with  a  new  determination  for  liberty  or  death  and  led  them  on 
to  victory. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents  ever  com¬ 
piled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the  men  who  signed  it  will  stand  forever  among  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  all  times,  for  in  it  they  set  forth,  not  only  the  principles  of  all  good 
government,  but  they  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor  to  support 
it — and  not  one  of  them  was  false  to  their  pledge,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  fact  that  not  one 
of  them  died  with  a  stain  upon  his  name,  but  most  of  them  rose  to  the  highest  stations  in 
the  land.  These  men  knew  that  when  they  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  they 
were  signing,  not  only  their  own  death  warrants  as  traitors  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
that  £500  were  offered  for  their  arrest,  but  that  they  also  risked  the  lives  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  their  homes,  their  fortunes,  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  future  destiny  of 
three  million  innocent  men,  women  and  children.  As  Benjamin  Franklin  signed  the 
Declaration  he  remarked:  “Gentlemen,  we  must  all  hang  together  or  most  of  us  will  hang 
separately,”  and  his  remark  was  quite  as  true  as  it  was  witty. 
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When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature’s  God  entitle 

them  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

u  a.  We_h°ld  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pur- 
smt  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  new  Government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness.  Prudence, 
indeed,  will  dictate  that  Governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran¬ 
sient  causes ;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shewn,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed.  But  when  a  long  tram  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw 
off  such  Government,  and  to  provide  new  Guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the 
patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter 
their  former  Systems  of  Government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  his¬ 
tory  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  Tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  Facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless 
suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  Assent  should  be  obtained,  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has 
utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  Laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless 
those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  Representation  in  the  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to 
them  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from 

the  depository  of  their  public  Records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with 
his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his 
invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time,  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected ;  whereby 
the  Legislative  powers,  incapable  of  Annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  People  at  large  for  their 
exercise ,  the  State  remaining  in  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  with¬ 
out,  and  convulsions  within. 


He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing 
the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations 
hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of  Lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Justice,  by  refusing  his  Assent  to  Laws  for  estab¬ 
lishing  Judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  Will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  Officers  to  harass  our 
people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 
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He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  Standing  Armies,  without  the  Consent  of  our 
legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of  and  superior  to  the  Civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution  and 
unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended  Legislation :  For  quar¬ 
tering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us:  For  protecting  them  by  a  mock  Trial  from  punish¬ 
ment  for  any  Murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  these  States :  For  cutting 
off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world:  For  imposing  Taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent:  For 
depriving  us  in  many  cases  of  the  benefits  of  Trial  by  Jury:  For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be 
tried  for  pretended  offences :  For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English  Laws  in  a  neighbouring 
Province,  establishing  therein  an  Arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  Boundaries  so  as  to  render 
it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies : 
For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  Laws  and  altering  fundamentally  the 
Forms  of  our  Governments:  For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves 
invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  Protection  and  waging  War 

against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of 
our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  Armies  of  foreign  Mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of 
death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  Citizens  taken  Captive  on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arms  against 
their  Country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  Brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by 
their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undis¬ 
tinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions.  In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We 
have  Petitioned  for  Redress  in  the  most  humble  terms.  Our  repeated  Petitions  have  been  answered 
only  by  repeated  injury.  A  Prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define 
a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people.  Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our 
British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend 
an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emi¬ 
gration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we 
have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which  denounces  our 
Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace  Friends. 

WE,  THEREFORE,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  General  Con¬ 
gress,  Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  Name,  and  by  authority  of  the  good  People  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and 
declare,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  Free  and  Independent  States; 
that  they  are  Absolved  from  all  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  Free 
and  Independent  States,  they  have  full  Power  to  levy  War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances, 
establish  Commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and  Things  which  Independent  States  may  of  right 
do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor. 


Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 


Adams,  John  (Mass.) 

Adams,  Samuel  (Mass.) 
Bartlett,  Josiah  (N.  H.) 
Braxton,  Carter  (Va.) 
Carroll,  Charles  (Md.) 
Chase,  Samuel  (Md.) 
Clark,  Abraham  (N.  J.) 
Clymer,  George  (Penn.) 
Ellery,  William  (R.  I.) 
Floyd,  William  (N.  Y.) 
Franklin,  Benjamin  (Penn. 
Gerry,  Elbridge  (Mass.) 
Gwinnett,  Button  (Ga.) 
Hall,  Lyman  (Ga.) 
Hancock,  John  (Mass.) 
Harrison,  Benjamin  (Va.) 
Hart,  John  (N.  J.) 

Hewes,  Joseph  (N.  C.) 
Heyward,  Thos.  Jr.  (S.  C.) 


Hooper,  William  (N.  C.) 
Hopkins,  Stephen  (R.  I.) 
Hopkinson,  Francis  (N.  J.) 
Huntington,  Samuel  (Conn.) 
Jefferson,  Thomas  (Va.) 

Lee,  Richard  Henry  (Va.) 
Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot  (Va.) 
Lewis,  Francis  (N.  Y.) 
Livingston,  Philip  (N.  Y.) 
Lynch,  Thomas,  Jr.  (S.  C.) 

)  McKean,  Thomas  (Del.) 
Middleton,  Arthur  (S.  C.) 
Morris,  Lewis  (N.  Y.) 

Morris,  Robert  (Penn.) 
Morton,  John  (Penn.) 

Nelson,  Thos.,  Jr.  (Va.) 

Paca,  William  (Md.) 

Paine,  Robert  Treat  (Mass.) 
Penn,  John  (N.  C.) 


Read,  George  (Del.) 

Rodney,  Caesar  (Del.) 

Ross,  George  (Penn.) 

Rush,  Benjamin  (Penn.) 
Rutledge,  Edward  (S.  C.) 
Sherman,  Roger  (Conn.) 
Smith,  James  (Penn.) 
Stockton,  Richard  (N.  J.) 
Stone,  Thomas  (Md.) 

Taylor,  George  (Penn.) 
Thornton,  Matthew  (N.  H.) 
Walton,  George  (Ga.) 
Whipple,  William  (N.  H.) 
Williams,  William  (Conn.) 
Wilson,  James  (Penn.) 
Witherspoon,  John  (N.  J.) 
Wolcott,  Oliver  (Conn.) 
Wythe,  George  (Va.) 


The  Declaration,  drawn  by  Jefferson,  and  slightly  amended  by  Adams  and  Frank¬ 
lin,  had  been  presented  to  Congress  on  June  28,  1776.  Prior  to  that,  on  June  7th,  Richard 
Henry  Lee  had  introduced  in  Congress  a  resolution  declaring  “that  these  United  Col¬ 
onies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states,  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved.” 

The  resolution,  seconded  by  John  Adams  on  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  delega¬ 
tion,  came  up  again  on  June  10th,  when  a  committee  of  five,  headed  by  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  was  appointed  with  instructions  to  embody  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  resolution 
in  a  declaration  of  independence.  The  others  on  the  committee  were  John  Adams,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  Roger  Sherman. 

John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  appointed  a  sub-committee,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  actual  writing  of  the  Declaration,  Adams  urged  Jefferson  to  write  the  docu¬ 
ment,  saying:  “You  can  write  ten  times  better  than  I  can.”  So  to  Jefferson  fell  the 
immortal  honor  of  penning  the  magic  words  which  sounded  the  call  to  freedom,  not  only 
for  the  thirteen  Colonies,  but  for  all  who  love  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

Jefferson  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  task,  for  he  was  wonderfully  educated  and  was 
fired  with  a  burning  love  of  liberty  and  freedom.  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  both 
became  President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  they  both  died  on 
the  same  day,  July  4,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration. 
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In  1812,  when  the  British  raided  Washington,  the  Declaration  was  hidden  in  Lees¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  and  was  kept  there  until  the  danger  was  over.  In  1921  the  original 
document  was  placed  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  is  there  at  the  present  time. 

The  Declaration  was  adopted  substantially  as  prepared  by  Jefferson,  the  two  most 
significant  and  important  changes  being  the  elimination  of  Jefferson’s  arraignment  of  the 
British  people  and  of  King  George  in  his  encouraging  and  fostering  the  slave  trade  which 
Jefferson  called  “An  Execrable  Commerce.” 

The  signers  and  their  families  were  proscribed  as  traitors  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  rewards  of  £500  were  offered  for  their  apprehension. 

The  manuscript  journal  of  Congress  of  July  4th  does  not  give  the  names  of  the 
members  present  and  agreeing  to  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration. 

McKean  voted  for  the  resolution  of  independence  but  was  with  Washington’s  army 
when  it  was  engrossed  and  was  not  a  member  of  Congress  from  December,  1776,  to 
January  30,  1778;  he  signed  in  1781.  Thornton  first  attended  Congress  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4th. 

Five  other  signers  of  the  engrossed  Declaration  from  Pennsylvania — Rush,  Clymer, 
Smith,  Taylor,  and  Ross — were  not  appointed  to  Congress  until  July  20th,  when  they 
succeeded  three  Pennsylvania  members  who  were  in  Congress  on  July  4th,  but  did  not 
support  the  Declaration. 

Robert  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  William  Williams  of  Connecticut,  and  Samuel 
Chase  of  Maryland  were  absent  on  July  4th,  but  signed  the  engrossed  Declaration  on 
August  2nd. 

Oliver  Wolcott  of  Connecticut,  and  George  Wythe  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  were  absent  on  July  4th  and  August  2nd. 

Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts  was  also  absent  on  August  2nd,  and  likewise  signed 
on  return  to  Congress. 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  was  appointed  a  Delegate  by  Maryland  on  July  4, 
1776,  presented  his  credentials  on  July  1 8th,  and  signed  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  on  August  2nd.  Three  Maryland  members  who  were  reappointed  on  July  4th 
did  not  sign. 

The  New  York  State  convention  did  not  authorize  its  Delegates  to  approve  the 
Declaration  until  July  9th,  and  Congress  was  so  notified  on  July  15th.  Four  of  the  New 
York  members  who  refrained  from  voting  for  lack  of  authority  on  July  4th  signed  the 
engrossed  Declaration  on  August  2nd. 

Congress,  on  January  18,  1777,  ordered  that  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  and  signers,  attested  by  Hancock  and  Thompson,  be  sent  to  “each  of  the  United 
States”  for  them  to  put  on  record.  This  was  printed,  broadside,  by  Mary  K.  Goddard, 
in  Baltimore,  where  Congress  was  then  in  session.  A  copy  of  the  broadside,  authenti¬ 
cated  on  January  31,  1777,  and  distributed  to  the  States. 


Constitution  of  the  United  States 


LEVEN  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  on  July  4,  1776,  the  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  draft  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
George  Washington  was  unanimously  voted  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
vention.  The  Constitution  as  adopted  by  the  Convention  is  one  of 
the  greatest  documents  ever  compiled  by  man.  One  hundred  years 
later  Gladstone,  the  English  Prime  Minister,  declared  it  to  be 
“The  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  of  man.” 

The  Constitution  originally  consisted  of  a  preamble  and  seven  Articles,  and  in  that 
form  was  adopted  on  September  17,  1787,  by  a  majority  of  the  fifty-five  delegates  from 
twelve  states  which  had  begun  their  deliberations  at  Philadelphia  on  May  12th  of  that 
year.  Rhode  Island  sent  no  delegates.  Of  the  sixty-five  chosen  by  other  states,  ten  did 
not  attend.  Of  the  delegates  in  attendance,  sixteen  declined  or  failed  to  sign. 

Under  the  language  of  the  Constitution  itself  (Article  VII)  ratification  by  nine  states, 
by  conventions,  was  sufficient  for  its  establishment  “between  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same  ” 
New  Hampshire,  on  June  21,  1788,  was  the  ninth  state  to  ratify.  But  the  Government  did 
not  declare  the  Constitution  to  be  in  effect  until  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  1789. 

The  signers  of  the  original  Constitution,  by  virtue  of  their  membership  in  Congress, 
were : 

George  Washington,  President  and  deputy  from  Virginia.  New  Hampshire— John 
Langdon,  Nicholas  Gilman.  Massachusetts— Nathaniel  Gorham,  Rufus  King.  Con¬ 
necticut — William  Samuel  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman.  New  York— Alexander  Hamilton. 
New  Jersey  William  Livingston,  David  Brearley,  William  Patterson,  Jonathan  Day- 
ton.  Pennsylvania  Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  James 
Wilson,  Thomas  Mifflin,  George  Clymer,  Jared  Ingersoll,  Gouverneur  Morris.  Dela¬ 
ware  George  Read,  John  Dickinson,  Jacob  Broom,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr.,  Richard 
Bassett.  Maryland— James  McHenry,  Daniel  Carroll,  Daniel  Jenifer,  of  St.  Thomas. 
Virginia — John  Blair,  James  Madison,  Jr.  North  Carolina — William  Blount,  Hugh 
Williamson,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight.  South  Carolina— John  Rutledge,  Charles  Pinck- 

The  Constitution  and  Preamble  given  in  full  in  Appendix.  See  p.  435. 
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ney,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Pierce  Butler.  Georgia — William  Few,  Abraham 
Baldwin.  Attest:  William  Jackson,  Secretary. 

The  Constitution  was  ratified,  by  conventions,  by  the  thirteen  original  states  in  the 
following  order : 

Delaware  (December  7,  1787),  unanimous;  Pennsylvania  (December  12,  1787), 
43  to  23;  New  Jersey  (December  18,  1787),  unanimous;  Georgia  (January  2,  1788), 
unanimous;  Connecticut  (January  9,  1788),  128  to  40;  Massachusetts  (February  6, 
1788),  187  to  168;  Maryland  (April  28,  1788),  63  to  11;  South  Carolina  (May  23, 
1788),  149  to  73;  New  Hampshire  (June  21,  1788),  57  to  46;  Virginia  (June  26, 

1788) ,  89  to  79;  New  York  (July  26,  1788),  30  to  27;  North  Carolina  (November  21, 

1 7 89 )  ,  194  to  77;  Rhode  Island  (May  29,  1790),  34  to  32. 

(Vermont,  by  convention,  ratified  January  10,  1791 :  105  to  4;  and  Congress,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1791,  admitted  that  state  into  the  Union.) 

Most  of  the  working  plan  for  the  Constitution  was  drafted  by  Madison,  who  is 
sometimes  called  “The  Father  of  the  Constitution,”  and  it  was  presented  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  by  Randolph.  The  thirty-nine  delegates  who  immortalized  themselves  by  signing 
the  final  draft  of  the  Constitution  were  truly  great  men  and  all  of  them  attained  the  high¬ 
est  stations  in  the  country.  Washington  and  Madison  each  became  President,  Garry 
became  Vice-President,  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State, 
Attorney-General  and  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  among  the  others  were  Chief  Justices, 
Senators,  Members  of  Congress,  Judges  and  Governors,  and  eight  of  these  men  had  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They  were  comparatively  young  men;  the  average  age 
was  forty-three.  Jonathan  Dayton,  the  youngest  member,  was  twenty-six.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  oldest,  was  eighty-one.  Alexander  Hamilton,  William  Patterson,  James 
Wilson,  Robert  Morris,  James  McHenry,  Thomas  Fitsimons,  Pierce  Butler  were  for¬ 
eign  born. 

George  Washington  ranked  first  in  prestige  and  influence  among  the  delegates. 
James  Madison  was  a  small  man  with  a  brilliant  mind.  He  was  just,  and  loved  his  coun¬ 
try  and  was  considered  the  most  sagacious.  Hamilton  was  considered  the  most  brilliant. 
Randolph  was  a  scholar,  a  great  statesman,  handsome,  and  had  a  wonderful  magnetism. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  statesman,  inventor,  writer  and  printer  by  trade,  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  present  age.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  was 
one  of  our  greatest  foreign  diplomats,  and  at  eighty-two  he  possessed  a  mind  as  active  as 
a  youth  of  twenty-five. 

It  is  a  wonderful  fact  that  every  one  of  the  men  who  signed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  pledged  their  sacred  honor  to  uphold  it  not  only  kept  their  pledge, 
but  they  all  attained  the  undying  glory  of  giving  to  the  world  a  perfect  form  of  government. 


The  National  Anthem 


Y  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  by  the  President  on  March  3, 
1931,  the  words  and  music  of  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner” 

were  designated  as  “the  national  anthem  of  the  United  States 
of  America.” 

The  words  were  written  in  1814  by  Francis  Scott  Key 
(1780-1843),  a  lawyer,  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  who,  as  a  visitor  on  board  a  British  vessel  in  Baltimore, 
had  witnessed  the  British  bombardment  of  Fort  IVlcHenry. 

The  words  were  sung  to  the  air  of  “Anacreon  in  Heaven,”  and  gained  at  once  pop¬ 
ularity  as  a  national  lyric. 

Whenever  the  National  Anthem  is  played  on  board  a  vessel  of  the  Navy,  at  a  naval 
station,  or  at  any  place  where  persons  belonging  to  the  naval  service  are  present,  all 
officers  and  enlisted  men  not  in  formation  stand  at  attention,  facing  toward  the  music 
(except  at  colors,  when  they  face  toward  the  colors).  If  in  uniform  and  covered,  they 
salute  at  the  first  note  of  the  anthem,  retaining  the  position  of  salute  until  the  last  note. 
If  not  in  uniform  and  covered,  they  uncover  at  the  first  note,  holding  the  headdress 
opposite  the  left  shoulder  and  so  remain  until  the  last  note  of  the  anthem,  except  in 
inclement  weather,  when  the  headdress  is  slightly  raised. 
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Star-Spangled  Banner 

By  Francis  Scott  Key 

Oh,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn’s  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight’s  last  gleaming; 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous  fight, 
O’er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly  streaming; 

And  the  rocket’s  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 

Oh,  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  thro’  the  mists  of  the  deep, 

Where  the  foe’s  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o’er  the  towering  steep, 

As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning’s  first  beam, 

In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream. 

’Tis  the  star-spangled  banner,  oh !  long  may  it  wave 
O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
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Presidents  of  the  United  States 


1.  George  Washington* 

2.  John  Adams 

3.  Thomas  Jefferson 

4.  James  Madison 

5.  James  Monroe 

6.  John  Quincy  Adams 

7.  Andrew  Jackson 

8.  Martin  Van  Buren 

9-  William  Henry  Harrison 

10.  John  Tyler 

11.  James  Knox  Polk 

12.  Zachary  Taylor 

13.  Millard  Fillmore 

14.  Franklin  Pierce 

15.  James  Buchanan 

16.  Abraham  Lincoln 


17-  Andrew  Johnson 

18.  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant 

19*  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes 

20.  James  Abram  Garfield 

21.  Chester  Alan  Arthur 

22.  Grover  Cleveland 

23.  Benjamin  Harrison 

24.  Grover  Cleveland 

25.  William  McKinley 

26.  Theodore  Roosevelt 

27.  William  Howard  Taft 

28.  Woodrow  Wilson 

29.  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding 

30.  Calvin  Coolidge 

31.  Herbert  Clark  Hoover 

32.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


The  Wives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 


Washington  . Martha  (Dandridge)  Custis 

J.  Adams . Abigail  Smith 

Jefferson . Martha  (Wayles)  Skelton 

Madison  . Dorothy  (“Dolly”)  (Payne)  Todd 

Monroe  . Eliza  Kortright 

J.  Q.  Adams . Louisa  Catherine  Johnson 

Jackson  . Rachel  (Donelson)  Robards 

Van  Buren  . Hannah  Hoes 

W.  H.  Harrison . Anna  Symmes 


*  George  Washington  was  not  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  The  first  union  of  the  original 
thirteen  states  was  formed  in  1781.  John  Hanson  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  Assem¬ 
bled,  and  as  such  gave  Washington  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  the  victory  at  Yorktown.  He  was  also  the  first 
President  to  use  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  on  September  16,  1782.  John  Hanson  was  bom  in  Charles 
County,  Maryland,  in  1715,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Story)  Hanson.  He  died  at  Oxen  Hills,  Prince 
Georges  County,  Maryland,  November  22,  1783.  He  married  Jane  Contee  and  had  issue  nine  children.  John  Han¬ 
son  was  educated  in  England  and  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  nearly  every  year  from 
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Tyler  . Letitia  Christian 

Julia  Gardiner  h 

Polk  . Sarah  Childress 

Taylor  . Margaret  Smith 

Fillmore  . Abigail  Powers 

Caroline  (Carmichael)  McIntosh 
Pierce  . Jane  Means  Appleton 

Buchanan  . (Unmarried)  J 

Lincoln  . Mary  Todd 

Johnson  . Eliza  McCardle 

Grant  . Julia  Dent 

Hayes  . Lucy  Ware  Webb 

Garfield . Lucretia  Rudolph 

Arthur  . Ellen  Lewis  Herndon  * 

Cleveland  . Frances  Folsom 

B.  Harrison  . Caroline  Lavinia  Scott 

Mary  Scott  (Lord)  Dimmick 

McKinley  . Ida  Saxton 

T.  Roosevelt . Alice  Hathaway  Lee 

Edith  Kermit  Carow 

Taft  . Helen  Herron 

Wilson  . Ellen  Louise  Axson 

Edith  (Bolling)  Galt 

Harding  . Florence  Kling 

Coolidge . Grace  Anna  Goodhue 

Hoover  . Lou  Henry 

F.  D.  Roosevelt . Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


I757  to  1781.  George  Washington  and  Hanson  were  devoted  friends,  although  Hanson  was  much  older  than 
Washington.  They  lived  opposite  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River— Washington  in  Virginia  and 
Hanson  in  Maryland.  They  were  both  great  fighters — Hanson  fighting  in  Congress  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Union  and  Washington  on  the  outside  against  the  British.  Alexander  Contee  Hanson,  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Hanson  was  Washington's  secretary  for  eight  years. 


The  American  Flag — Its  Origin 


N  1775  the  Philadelphia  Troop  of  Light  Horse  carried  a  standard 

with  thirteen  alternate  blue  and  silver  stripes  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner. 

At  Cambridge  on  January  2,  1776,  Washington,  without 
authorization  of  the  Continental  Congress,  raised  a  flag  con¬ 
sisting  of  thirteen  alternate  white  and  red  stripes  with  the 

.  ,  ,  ,  Cr0SSeS  of  St-  George  and  St-  Andrew  in  a  blue  field  in  the  upper 

left-hand  corner. 

It  was  called  the  “Union  Flag,”  the  “Grand  Union  Flag”  and  the  “Continental 

blag,  and  was  employed  until  displaced  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  adopted  by  the  Con- 
tinental  Congress. 

The  beautiful  tradition  that  Betsy  Ross,  as  early  as  June,  1776,  made  a  Stars  and 

Stripes  flag  from  a  pencil  sketch  supplied  by  Washington,  but  changed  the  points  of  the 

stars  from  six  to  five,  has  become  a  classic.  Historians  doubt  its  accuracy. 

Half  a  dozen  localities  claim  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  first  used.  * 

Within  New  York  State  such  contention  has  been  for  Fort  Ann  on  July  8th  Fort 
Stanwix  on  August  3rd,  Bennington  on  August  16th,  and  Saratoga  on  September  10 
1777- 

The  flag  with  thirteen  stripes  and  thirteen  stars,  authorized  on  June  14,  1777,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  used  as  the  national  emblem  until  Congress  passed  the  following  act,  which 
President  Washington  signed: 

„  ,  7hu- fr°m  ?d  aft6r  May  I795’  the  fla£  of  the  United  States  be  fifteen  stripes  alternate 
e  and  white;  and  that  the  union  be  fifteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field.” 

This  action  was  necessitated  by  the  admission  of  the  states  of  Vermont  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  the  Union. 

The  flag  of  1795  with  the  stars  arranged  in  three  rows  of  five  each  instead  of  in  a 
circle,  served  for  twenty-three  years. 
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With  the  admission  of  new  states,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  1795  flag 

* 

would  have  to  be  further  modified ;  hence  in  1818  a  law  was  passed  by  Congress  providing  : 

“That  from  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  thirteen 
horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  union  have  twenty  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field. 

“That  on  the  admission  of  every  new  state  into  the  Union,  one  star  be  added  to  the  union  of 
the  flag;  and  that  such  addition  shall  take  effect  on  the  fourth  of  July  next  succeeding  such 
admission.” 

Since  1818  additional  stars  have  been  added  until  today  there  are  forty-eight  on 
the  flag.  No  law  has  been  passed  to  designate  how  the  stars  shall  be  arranged.  At  one 
time  they  formed  a  design  of  a  larger  star.  Now  by  common  practice  they  form  six  rows 
of  eight  stars  each. 

The  Pledge  to  the  Flag 

(Taught  in  many  of  the  schools  and  repeated  hy  the  pupils  daily) 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America,  *► 

And  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands, 

One  Nation,  indivisible, 

With  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

The  Pledge  to  the  Flag,  it  is  asserted,  was  written  in  the  office  of  the  “Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion,”  of  Boston,  in  1888,  by  James  B.  Upham,  of  Malden,  Massachusetts,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  editors  in  connection  with  a  campaign  to  stimulate  the  patriotic  sentiments  of 
American  children  by  flying  the  flag  over  every  schoolhouse. 

Every  American  should  love,  cherish  and  protect  our  flag,  because  it  is  the  emblem 
of  our  country — our  country  which  gives  us  liberty,  protection,  sustenance,  and  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness — and  without  these  blessings,  we,  and  those  we  love  could 
not  long  exist.  To  prove  this  we  have  only  to  look  at  Europe  and  the  Orient,  where  for 
centuries  the  ground  has  been  drenched  with  the  blood  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
who  have  perished  because  of  the  persecution,  greed,  hate  and  servitude  imposed  upon 
them.  Therefore  we  should  appreciate  and  protect  our  flag  and  all  that  it  stands  for 
with  our  lives. 

The  following  is  from  the  Flag  Circular  of  the  War  Department  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

1.  The  flag  should  only  be  displayed  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  unless  other  hours  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  proper  authorities. 

2.  When  the  flag  is  flown  to  indicate  mourning,  it  should  be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  flag¬ 
staff,  remain  there  for  a  moment,  then  it  should  be  lowered  slowly  to  half  mast.  It  is  usually  flown 
from  half  mast  from  sunrise  until  noon,  and  at  full  mast  from  noon  until  sunset. 
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allowed  toTothrthe1foun„d  l0WerinS  **  Whe"  *  “  bu™'  ™"s  *  —  be 

.he  shape  oTa“  ""  **  ^  ^  <“d  ^  itS  “g’  *  ^  be  folded  Into 


...  h  M  Jf  <?eCOjati0"S  are  USed  °"  patriotic  occasions,  a  red,  white  and  blue  bunting  is  used  and 

o/orer  the  W  „f°  .  ‘S  ab°Ve’  The  flag  shouId  never  be  draP«i  over  speakers’  stands, 

or  over  the  Iront  of  stages  or  rostrums. 


6.  The  flag  should  never  be  used  to  make  garments 

7.  No  emblem  should  ever  be  placed  above  the  flag, 
fastened  to  a  pole  from  which  it  is  flown. 


or  costumes. 

nor  should  any  advertising  sign  ever  be 


8.  The  flag  should  never  be  displayed 
or  soiled. 


or  stored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  its  being  torn 


,  9‘  ™enever  the  flag  is  used  on  a  speakers’  platform  it  is  displayed  flat,  and  should  be  placed 

above  and  behind  the  speaker,  or  displayed  from  a  staff,  and  should  be  placed  at  the  speaker’s  right. 

face  the  speak”  ^  ^  *n  a  churcF  h  should  be  to  the  congregation’s  right  as  they 


n.  If  the  flag  is  used  in  connection  with  an  unveiling  service,  it  should  never  be  used  to 
cover  the  statue ;  but  it  should  be  a  distinct  feature  of  the  ceremony. 

12  When  the  flag  is  carried  in  a  procession  with  other  flags,  it  should  be  either  on  the  march¬ 
ing  right,  or  in  front  of  the  center  of  the  line  of  flaes 

13.  When  displayed  with  other  flags,  either  officially  or  non-officially,  it  should  be  at  the 
center,  or  at  the  highest  point  of  the  group. 

14.  When  it  is  flown  from  an  adjacent  staff  with  other  flags,  it  should  always  be  hoisted  first 
and  lowered  last. 


15.  When  the  flag  is  being  hoisted  or  lowered,  or  when  it  is  passing  in  parade  or  in  review 
all  persons  should  face  the  flag,  stand  at  attention,  and  salute.  Those  in  uniform  should  render  a 
right-hand  salute.  A  man  not  in  uniform  should  remove  his  headdress  with  his  right  hand  and 

hold  them  at  the  left  shoulder  with  the  hand  over  the  heart.  Women  should  place  their  right  hands 
over  their  hearts. 


The  American’s  Creed 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign  states;  a  perfect  union, 
one  and  inseparable;  established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  constitution; 
to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies. 

(Authorized  version) 


The  Monroe  Doctrine 

The  Doctrine,  as  Stated  by  President  Monroe 

HE  pertinent  parts  of  the  Doctrine  as  announced  by  President 
Monroe  in  his  message  to  Congress  (December  2,  1823),  are 
these : 

....  “the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting, 
as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free 
and  independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  main¬ 
tain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  powers. 

....  “It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent 
injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  defense.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere 
we  are  of  necessity  more  immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious 
to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is 
essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This  difference  proceeds  from 
that  which  exists  in  their  respective  governments;  and  to  the  defense  of  our  own,  which 
has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled 
felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  devoted. 

We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 
and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have 
not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere. 

But,  with  the  Governments  who  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained 
it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles, 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them, 
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r  r0ll'n  :  any.(0ther  manner  their  d«‘!ny.  by  any  European  power  in  any  other 
hght  than  as  he  mamfestat,on  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United  States 

th  h  T  !  P°*iCy  °f  *he  Un!ted  States  t0  ‘he  parties  to  themselves,  in 

the  hope  that  other  powers  will  pursue  the  same  course.” 


The  American  Negro 


E  word  Negro  is  from  the  Latin  adjective  niger,  meaning  black. 
As  commonly  used  the  word  applies  to  any  of  the  black  races  of 
Africa,  including,  besides  the  Negroes  proper,  the  Bantus,  Pyg¬ 
mies,  Hottentots  and  Bushmen.  In  Africa  the  real  Negroes 
occupy  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  continent,  while  outside 
of  Africa,  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  is  a  branch  of 
the  Nigritian  race  of  people  only  less  important  than  the  main 
branch  of  Negroes  in  Africa. 

The  Negroes  who  came  to  America  as  slaves  were  by  no  means  of  exactly  the 
same  race,  stock  or  language.  Plantations  frequently  exhibited  a  variety  of  customs, 
and  in  some  cases  traditional  enemies  became  brothers  in  servitude.  The  center  of  the 
Colonial  slave  trade  was  the  African  coast  for  approximately  two  hundred  miles  east  of 
the  great  Niger  River.  From  this  small  region  came  as  many  slaves  as  from  all  the  rest 
of  Africa  together.  A  number  of  those  who  came  were  of  entirely  different  race  stock 
from  the  Negroes;  some  were  Moors,  and  a  very  few  were  Malays  from  Madagascar. 

Negroes  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  explorers  in  America.  Colum¬ 
bus  mentioned  in  his  records  the  presence  of  Negroes  among  his  crew.  After  1501  they 
became  familiar  personages  in  the  West  Indies.  Thirty  Negroes  assisted  Balboa  in 
building  the  first  ship  made  upon  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America,  and  Charles  the  First  of 
Spain  issued  a  license  for  the  introduction  into  America  of  Negroes,  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred,  and  after  this,  importation  of  Negroes  to  the  West  Indies  became  a  thriv¬ 
ing  industry.  Those  who  came  in  the  early  days  were  sometimes  men  of  considerable 
intelligence,  having  been  trained  as  Catholics  and  Mohammedans. 

About  1525  Negroes  were  first  introduced  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States.  These  were  brought  to  a  colony  near  what  is  now  Jamestown,  Virginia.  In 
August,  1619,  a  Dutch  vessel  brought  to  Jamestown,  twenty  Negroes  who  were  sold  into 
servitude.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  vessel  life  servitude  was  unknown  in  this 
country.  The  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  what  now  would  be  called  contract  labor, 
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prevailed.  These  indentured  white  servants  were  either  transported  convicts  sold  for  a 
season  to  planters,  or,  like  the  Maryland  redemptioners,  poor  immigrants,  who  con- 
tracted  to  serve  for  a  period  of  time  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  their  passage,  which  was 
prepaid  to  the  Master  of  the  ship  in  which  they  came.  The  law  provided  that  the 
servant,  when  the  time  of  his  service  expired,  should  receive  a  portion  of  goods  sufficient 
to  make  him  an  independent  freeman.  The  disadvantage  of  this  system  of  indentured 
service  lay  in  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  kidnapping.  Many  children  and  young  people 
in  seaboard  towns  in  England  were  beguiled,  or  carried  by  force  on  shipboard,  to  be 
sold  as  servants  in  the  Colonies.  The  kidnappers  or  Spirits,  as  they  were  called,  served 
as  bugaboos  in  many  English  nurseries  to  frighten  disobedient  children,  and  through  the 
plots  of  covetous  relatives,  many  children  of  the  nobility  were  known  to  have  been  sold 
as  white  servants  in  the  Colonies,  but  a  great  majority  of  the  indentured  servants  sent  to 
this  country  were  criminals,  ripe  for  jail,  or  the  gallows.  Negroes  or  indentured  servants 
who  attempted  to  run  away  were  whipped  and  sometimes  branded  on  the  cheek  with  the 
letter  R%  No  punishment  was  too  severe  for  this  crime. 

A  slave  ship  often  carried  men  of  different  languages,  habits  and  characteristics. 
Some  were  jet  black,  some  mahogany  colored,  and  others  were  of  a  tawny  yellow  with 
flat  noses  and  projecting  jaws.  This  last  type  belonged  to  the  low  swampy  ground  at 
the  delta  of  the  River  Niger,  and  marked  the  race  most  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice 
in  the  swamps,  so  fatal  to  the  white  laborers.  These  Negroes  had  unusually  long  arms, 
projecting  heels  and  a  characteristic  odor  and  were  never  used  as  house  servants.  This 

diversity  among  the  Negroes  accounts  for  their  lack  of  power  and  energy  to  combat  in 
a  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  Negroes  who  had  been  slaves  in  their  own  country  made  the  best  servants; 
the  ones  who  had  been  kings  and  great  men  were  generally  lazy,  haughty  and  obstinate. 
Every  plantation  had  its  Negro-quarters,  where  pickaninnies  swarmed  in  the  sunshine 
outside  of  the  little  cabins  with  scarcely  more  clothing  on  them  than  their  parents  had 
worn  in  the  African  jungle.  They  baked  their  bread  of  Indian  corn  in  the  hoe  over  a 
smoky  fire  or  in  the  ashes.  When  the  day’s  work  was  done  they  sat  with  their  banjos, 
playing  accompaniments  to  a  strange,  weird  music,  a  mixture  of  barbarism  or  of  the 
hymns  they  learned  from  their  white  masters,  or  they  danced  jigs  to  the  twanging  of  a 
guitar  or  an  old  fiddle.  They  were  on  the  whole  a  happy  care-free  race  having  no 

thought  for  the  morrow,  content  to  accept  food  and  clothing  from  the  ones  who  owned 
them. 

The  life  of  a  field  hand  was  much  more  severe  than  that  of  a  household  servant, 
because  the  work  was  much  harder,  and  they  were  ruled  by  an  overseer,  usually  a  hard 
master,  but  this  was  not  true  in  all  cases,  for  a  southern  gentleman  saw  to  it  that  his 
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slaves  were  properly  taken  care  of  and  were  treated  with  kindness.  There  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  Negroes  who  were  freed  by  the  Civil  War,  who  would  not  leave  their  former 
owners,  not  only  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  but  because 
they  loved  and  respected  them. 

With  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  the  South  there  grew  up  a  marked  class  distinc¬ 
tion  among  the  whites,  a  wide  gulf  separated  the  rich  and  the  poor  On  the  great  plan¬ 
tations  hundreds  of  slaves  were  required  to  do  the  work,  but  the  number  of  slaves 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  not  known.  It  has  been  estimated  that  nearly  nine 
hundred  thousand  came  to  America  in  the  sixteenth  century,  two  million  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  in  the  seventeenth  century,  seven  million  in  the  eighteenth  and  over 
four  million  in  the  nineteenth,  perhaps  fifteen  million  in  all. 

The  amount  paid  for  a  slave  varied,  a  prime  field  hand  brought  the  highest  price. 
The  old  rule  of  pricing  a  Negro  by  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  cotton — that  is  to  say,  if 
cotton  was  worth  twelve  cents,  a  Negro  was  worth  twelve  hundred  dollars,  if  fifteen  cents 
then  fifteen  hundred  dollars — did  not  always  hold  good,  for  the  price  fluctuated  during 
the  year.  In  June,  if  a  Negro  sold  for  twelve  hundred  dollars,  by  the  end  of  the  season 
he  would  bring  only  a  thousand  dollars.  Prices  for  women  slaves  ranged  as  a  rule  about 
one-fourth  less  than  for  men,  and  the  average  for  slaves  of  all  ages  at  any  time  or  place 
was  about  one-half  the  price  paid  for  a  male  field  hand.  A  new-born  pickaninny  had  a 
value  only  because  at  some  future  day  his  labor  would  probably  yield  more  than  the  cost 
of  his  maintenance.  If  he  thrived  his  value  would  rise  faster  than  his  cost  would  accumu¬ 
late,  and  would  reach  a  maximum  before  the  end  of  his  ’teens,  when  he  had  barely  begun 
to  cover  his  cost.  This  value  would  continue  as  long  as  he  could  be  classed  as  a  “prime 
field  hand,”  which  would  be  about  the  age  of  thirty.  For  the  next  twenty  years,  if  he 
kept  fit,  he  would  continue  to  do  the  work  of  a  “full  hand”;  after  that  his  value  dimin¬ 
ished  and  his  master  had  to  maintain  him  on  a  pensioner’s  dole.  Many  planters  pre¬ 
ferred  to  hire  slaves  by  the  year,  as  the  risk  was  much  less,  but  in  addition  to  paying  a 
wage  they  had  to  provide  shelter,  food,  clothing  and  medical  service.  Wage  rates  for  a 
year  varied  with  the  fluctuations  of  prosperity,  ranging  from  less  than  a  hundred  dollars 
to  two  hundred  or  more. 

Between  1738  and  1830  a  remarkable  series  of  inventions  revolutionized  the  making 
of  cloth.  These  inventions  included  the  fly  shuttle,  the  carding  machine,  the  steam 
engine  and  the  power  loom.  The  world  began  to  look  about  for  a  cheaper  and  larger 
supply  of  fiber  for  weaving.  It  was  found  in  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  was  especially  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  The  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin  removed  the  last  difficulty.  The  South  now  had  a  crop  which  could  be  attended  to  by 
unskilled  labor,  and  for  which  there  was  an  unlimited  demand.  The  land  was  rich  and 
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plentiful  the  result  was  that  the  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States  increased  from  eight 

thousand  bales  in  t79o  to  four  million  bales  in  i860.  This  growth  became  the  economic 

foundation  of  a  new  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  South  no  longer  excused  slavery, 

ut  began  to  defend  it  as  an  economic  necessity.  The  enforcement  of  the  slave  trade  laws 

became  notoriously  lax  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  make  the  slave  codes  harsher.  This 

led  to  the  revolt  not  only  of  the  Negro,  but  of  people  throughout  the  North.  The  most 

elfective  revolt  of  the  Negro  against  slavery  was  not  by  fighting,  but  by  running  away 

rom  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  slaves  began  to  escape  in  considerable  num- 

ers.  ne  path  led  southward,  through  the  swamps  along  the  coast  of  Virginia  to  the 

northern  border  of  Florida.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Negro  element  among  the  Seminole 

Indians,  and  led  to  the  two  Seminole  wars  of  1817  and  1835.  These  wars  were  really 

slave  raids  to  make  the  Indians  give  up  the  Negro  and  half-breed  slaves  living  among 

them.  Other  paths  to  freedom  were  through  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Between  1830  and  1850  an  organization  known  as  the  Underground  Railroad  was 
organized.  It  not  only  consisted  of  white  sympathizers  but  also  Negroes  who  had 
escaped  and  gained  their  freedom.  On  the  1 6th  of  October,  1859,  John  Brown  led  a  raid 
on  Harpers  Ferry,  in  an  attempt  to  incite  a  slave  revolt  in  Virginia.  His  band  killed 
five  men  and  he  was  caught  and  hanged  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  in  December  of 
the  same  year.  In  the  North  public  sentiment  was  stirred  to  a  high  pitch  by  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  the  novel  written  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  in  1852.  This  novel  was  really  a 
pamphlet  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

During  the  Colonial  period  slaves  were  found  in  every  Colony  in  the  country,  but 
by  the  census  of  i860,  it  was  shown  that  slavery  was  entirely  abolished  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  In  1861  slavery  had  become  a  national  question.  Animosity 
between  the  North  and  South  was  at  a  white  heat.  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  powerful  and 
wise  foe  against  slavery  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  South 
revolted.  The  Southern  Confederacy  was  formed  on  February  4,  1861.  The  Civil 
War  was  now  on.  The  President  issued  his  famous  Emancipation  Proclamation  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1863,  and  the  Negro  was  nominally  free  in  the  United  States.  The  South  fought 
bitterly  to  maintain  its  rights  to  use  slaves.  On  April  9,  1865,  the  First  Artillery  fired 

the  last  shot  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Confederate  General  Lee  surrendered  at 
Appomattox. 

The  war  over,  the  Nation  freed  four  million  slaves.  The  grave  problem  now  was 
what  to  do  with  them.  To  leave  the  Negro  helpless  after  a  paper  edict  of  emancipation 
was  manifestly  impossible.  It  would  have  meant  that  after  four  years  of  fearful  war, 
it  had  been  fought  in  vain.  There  were  three  possibilities;  first,  to  declare  the  slaves 
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free  and  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  former  masters;  second,  to  establish  a  careful 
government  guardianship  designed  to  guide  the  slaves  from  legal  to  real  economic  free¬ 
dom;  third,  to  give  the  Negro  the  political  power  to  guard  himself  as  well  as  he  could 
during  this  development.  The  United  States  government  tried  each  of  these  in  succes¬ 
sion  and  was  forced  to  adopt  the  last,  because  the  first  two  had  failed. 

Today  after  a  little  more  than  seventy  years  of  freedom  the  Negro  has  learned  the 
art  of  organization,  which  the  lack  of  initiative  and  responsibility,  the  characteristics  of 
slavery,  had  deprived  him.  In  i860  nine-tenths  of  them  could  not  read  or  write;  today 
over  two-thirds  of  them  can.  There  are  two  hundred  private  schools  and  colleges 
managed  and  almost  entirely  supported  by  Negroes.  In  forty  years  these  schools  have 
received  forty-five  million  dollars  of  Negro  money  in  taxes  and  donations.  Today  there 
are  two  and  a  half  million  laborers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  efficient  wage  earners, 
added  to  these  are  more  than  a  million  servants  and  tenant  farmers;  skilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  workers  make  another  million,  and  at  the  top  of  the  economic  list  are  six  hundred 
thousand  owners  of  farms  and  businesses.  Seventy-five  years  ago  these  Negroes  were 
not  only  penniless,  but  were  assessed  as  real  estate.  Today  above  and  beyond  this  mate¬ 
rial  growth  has  come  the  spiritual  uplift  of  the  Negro  race.  Already  in  poetry,  literature, 
music  and  painting  the  Negro  has  gained  notable  recognition.  Instead  of  being  led  and 
depending  on  others,  as  in  the  past,  they  are  now  slowly  but  surely  becoming  a  race  of 
useful,  intelligent,  self-respecting  American  citizens. 


The  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 

ROCLAMATION — 

“Whereas,  On  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  procla¬ 
mation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  con¬ 
taining,  among  other  things,  the  following,  to  wit : 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as 
slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be 
in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free; 
and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval’ 
authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will 

do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make 
for  their  actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation, 
designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively, 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the 
people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  States  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervail¬ 
ing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are 
not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.’ 

“Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of 
the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do, 
on  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full 
period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  order  and  designate,  as 
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the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  are  this  day  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  the  following  to  wit:  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana 
(except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St. 
James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Martin,  and 
Orleans,  including  the  city  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight  counties  desig¬ 
nated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Ports¬ 
mouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are,  for  the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclama¬ 
tion  were  not  issued. 

“And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and  declare 
that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  States  are,  and 
henceforward  shall  be  free;  and  that  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  free¬ 
dom  of  said  persons. 

“And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain  from  all 
violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence;  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases 
when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

“And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable  condition, 
will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts,  positions, 
stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

“And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind,  and 
the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

“In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

“Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  eighty-seventh.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

[L.S.] 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State.” 


The  Quakers  in  America 


EORGE  FOX,  the  son  of  a  weaver  of  Drayton,  England,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Quakers,  who  were  also  called  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  began  to  preach  in  1648,  and  in  a  few  years  had 
gathered  around  him  a  great  body  of  followers  in  England 
which  spread  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Fox  and  some  of  his 
preachers  came  to  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Wil- 
llam  Penn  and  George  Fox  preached  Quakerism  in  Holland  and 

Hungary '  ^  ‘°  ^  ^  *  WaS  a,s°  c^d  into  Austria  and 


The  Quaker  teachings  had  marked  peculiarities,  especially  their  insistence  on  the 
universality  and  sufficiency  of  the  light  of  God’s  Spirit.  They  believed  in  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  atonement  by  Christ,  and  the  sanctification  by  the  Spirit. 

hey  received  and  believed  the  Scriptures  as  proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God  But 
they  were  a  body  of  worshipers  without  a  creed,  a  liturgy,  a  priesthood  or  a  sacrament 
They  also  gave  to  women  an  almost  equal  place  with  men  in  their  church  organization. 
Margaret  Fell,  the  widow  of  John  Fell,  during  her  husband’s  lifetime  opened  her  house 
at  Swarthmore  Hall,  near  Ulverston,  England,  and  contributed  funds  to  carry  on  the 
Quaker  work.  Later  she  became  the  wife  of  George  Fox. 

The  Quakers  were  absolutely  against  Christians  taking  any  part  in  war  or  violence 
ot  any  kind.  They  tried  to  eliminate  oaths  and  litigation  from  their  midst.  Fox  did 
not  regard  his  teachings  as  the  founding  of  a  new  sect,  but  to  use  his  own  words  it  was 

the  appearance  of  the  Lord’s  everlasting  truth,  and  the  breaking  forth  again  of  His 
eternal  power  in  this  our  day  and  age.”  ( 1649.) 

This  teaching  brought  Fox  and  his  followers  into  conflict  with  all  of  the  religious 
odies  of  England,  and  the  Quakers  suffered  continual  persecution,  which  they  endured 
with  extraordinary  patience  and  fortitude.  In  this  country,  in  1660,  Quakers  were  hanged 
in  Boston  Common  for  the  crime  of  testifying  to  the  “inner  light,”  or  a  special  divine 
reve  ation.  The  trembling  of  the  listening  crowds  caused  the  name  “Quakers”  to  be 
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given  to  the  followers  of  Fox.  Men  and  women  overcome  with  emotion,  sometimes  fell 
to  the  ground  trembling  and  groveling.  Some  of  the  early  Quakers  indulged  in  extreme 
eccentricities.  They  traveled  and  preached  barefoot  and  dressed  in  sackcloth.  They 
have  no  stated  minister  and  believed  that  the  best  form  of  worship  was  to  wait  upon 
God  in  silence,  and  although  they  permitted  addresses  from  their  members,  they  fre¬ 
quently  sat  in  silence  both  in  family  worship,  and  in  their  public  meetings,  the  men  sit¬ 
ting  on  one  side  of  the  meetinghouse  and  the  women  on  the  other,  only  speaking  if  the 
Spirit  moved  them. 

They  denied  themselves  the  cultivation  of  music,  attending  the  theatre,  hunting, 

and  all  field  sports.  They  used  the  words  Thee  and  Thou,  when  addressing  an  individual, 

however  exalted  their  position  might  be.  They  refused  to  say  good  night,  good  morrow 

or  good  speed;  they  called  the  months  and  days  by  numerals.  They  do  not  bow  or 

remove  their  hats,  and  for  this  they  have  suffered  much.  They  use  the  extremest  plain- 

•  " 

ness  in  their  houses,  furniture  and  clothes  and  they  adopt  the  utmost  simplicity  in  their 
marriages  and  funerals,  and  use  no  symbols  of  grief  on  the  death  of  members  of  their 
family  or  friends.  They  are  essentially  non-political,  but  they  oppose  with  dogged  per¬ 
sistence  anything  they  think  is  wrong,  but  they  never  attempt  to  combine  or  exercise 
political  influence.  “Keep  out  of  the  powers  of  the  earth,”  was  Fox’s  exhortation. 

The  Quakers  were  absolutely  opposed  to  slavery,  and  were  the  first  Colonial  body 
that  purged  themselves  of  dealing  in  slaves.  As  early  as  1780  not  a  slave  was  owned 
by  a  Friend  in  England  or  America,  with  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Society. 

The  most  interesting  event  in  connection  with  Quakerism  in  America,  was  the 
founding,  by  William  Penn,  of  a  colony  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  hoped  to  carry  into 
effect  the  principles  of  his  sect — a  colony  without  armies  or  military  power,  to  treat  the 
Indians  with  justice  and  kindness,  and  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  and  civilization,  to 
administer  justice  without  oaths,  and  to  extend  an  equal  toleration  to  all  persons  profess¬ 
ing  Christianity. 

This  he  called  the  “Holy  Experiment.”  In  1681  Penn  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
Colony  from  Charles  II,  and  the  following  year  he  decided  on  the  frame  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  state,  and  sailed  for  America.  He  called  this  new  state  Pennsylvania. 
Here  he  entered  into  his  celebrated  treaty  of  unity  with  the  Indians,  and  during  the  time 
that  the  Quaker  influence  was  predominant,  and  for  seventy  years  after  the  founding  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Indians  are  said  never  to  have  taken  the  life  of  a  white  man  or  woman, 
and  once  when  five  hundred  Indians  were  gathered  together  to  start  a  massacre,  they  were 
turned  from  their  purpose  by  six  unarmed  Friends. 

Emigrants  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where 
Penn’s  missionary  visits  had  made  deep  impressions,  crowded  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  two 
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years  Philadelphia  had  risen  to  a  town  of  six  hundred  houses,  and  in  three  years  increased 
more  than  New  York  had  in  fifty  years.  The  first  century  of  the  Colony  was  blessed 
w.th  a  sense  of  happiness  and  peace,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  converting  the 
Indians  to  Christianity.  Penn  was  a  feudal  Sovereign,  having  over  him  a  Stuart  King. 
In  such  a  relation  there  were  necessarily  difficulties,  and  dissensions  arose  between  the 
Government  and  the  Colonists  and  Penn  also  had  protracted  quarrels  over  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  his  state,  and  the  territories  which  afterwards  became  the  State  of  Delaware 
The  English  King  made  demands  on  the  Colonists  for  men  and  money  to  support  the 
war  in  America  against  France.  Penn  was  at  one  time  suspended  by  the  Crown  from  his 
rights  as  Governor,  later  his  son  and  a  deputy  Governor  disgraced  themselves  by  their 
licentious  conduct,  and  the  Colony  gradually  passed  from  under  the  influence  of  Quak 
erism,  and  Penn’s  “Holy  Experiment”  faded  into  an  American  Republic. 

The  most  noted  incidents  in  Quaker  history  in  America  were  their  efforts  to  abolish 
slavery  and  their  interest  in  the  Indians. 


The  American  Eagle 


Y  an  Act  of  Congress  the  American  Eagle  is  our  symbol  of  victory. 
Unlike  the  Roman  or  Prussian  eagle,  or  the  double-headed  eagle 
of  Austria,  ours  is  the  bald-headed  eagle,  and  wears  no  material 
crown.  All  other  birds  in  time  of  storm  fly  to  cover  or  try  to 
battle  the  elements,  but  the  American  eagle  neither  fights  nor 
runs  away,  he  soars  above  the  storm.  There  is  a  sublime  sym¬ 
bology  in  this,  for  this  Nation  can  only  weather  the  storms 
which  beset  it  by  turning  to  God,  realizing  that  without  His  help  we  can  not  continue. 
From  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  first  settlers  to  the  present  day  storms  have  raged, 
but  each  generation  has  overcome  its  troubles  and  we,  today,  will  overcome  our  prob¬ 
lems,  as  long  as  we  put  our  trust  in  God,  and  ask  for  His  help  and  guidance. 
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The  Statue  of  Liberty 

'HE  Statue  of  Liberty,  “Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,”  was 
given  to  the  United  States  by  the  people  of  France.  It  stands 
on  Bedloe  s  Island  in  New  York  Harbor.  Soon  after  the 
Franco-German  War  it  was  first  proposed  by  a  group  of  promi¬ 
nent  Frenchmen,  who  commissioned  Frederic  Auguste  Bartholdi 
i1 834-1904),  the  sculptor,  one  of  their  number,  to  do  the  work. 
A  committee  was  formed  in  1874  to  raise  the  funds.  In  France, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  cities,  forty  general  councils,  many  societies,  and  thousands  of 
people  contributed  more  than  one  million  francs  for  the  statue.  On  February  22,  1877, 
the  United  States  Congress  authorized  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  to  set  aside  the 
site  on  Bedloe  s  Island,  which  Bartholdi  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  had  suggested.  In  the 
United  States,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  raised  for  a  pedestal. 

The  statue  represents  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  holding  aloft  in  her  right  hand  the 
torch  of  enlightenment  and  freedom;  in  her  left  hand  she  clasps  a  book  representing  the 
Law,  which  has  on  it  the  date  July  4,  1776,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  this  country,  thus  signifying  Liberty  under  the  Law.  A 
seven-pointed  star  forms  the  crown,  or  diadem,  on  her  head. 

The  statue  weighs  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  (two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  tons)  ;  the  bronze  alone  weighs  one  hundred  tons;  it  is  3/16  of  an  inch  thick.  Forty 
persons  can  stand  in  the  head,  and  twelve  in  the  torch.  The  height  of  the  statue  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  one  inch  from  the  base  to  the  torch.  From  the  foundation  of 
the  pedestal  on  which  it  stands,  to  the  top  of  the  torch  it  is  three  hundred  and  five  feet  six 
inches.  An  elevator  carries  passengers  up  the  pedestal  to  the  foot  of  the  statue;  from 
there  a  winding  stairs  leads  to  the  head.  The  statue  was  finished  in  1883,  and  M.  De 
Lesseps,  president  of  the  French  Committee,  officially  presented  the  statue  to  Ambas¬ 
sador  Levi  P.  Morton,  on  July  4,  1884.  The  French  vessel  Isere,  from  Rouen,  France, 
landed  the  statue  at  New  York,  and  the  work  of  putting  the  parts  together  was  begun  in 
May,  1886.  The  statue  was  unveiled  on  October  28,  1886.  A  new  floodlight  system  was 
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installed  in  the  statue  in  1931.  Today  the  Goddess  of  Liberty ,  the  symbol  of  our  great 
country,  holding  high  the  torch  of  freedom,  stands  in  our  harbor,  shedding  forth  her 
great  rays  of  Light  and  Hope  to  the  whole  world. 


The  Number  Thirteen 


T  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  the  number  thirteen  occurs 
in  every  phase  of  the  history  of  this  country.  One  plus  three 
equals  four.  Four  in  the  symbology  of  numbers  stands  for  a 
definite,  constructive,  creative  work.  A  thing  which  stands  on 
four  feet  does  not  totter.  In  the  beginning  there  were  the  thir¬ 
teen  states;  there  are  thirteen  stripes  on  the  American  flag, 
thirteen  stars  on  our  money,  thirteen  feathers  in  the  eagle’s  wing, 
thirteen  arrows  in  his  claw,  thirteen  leaves  and  thirteen  fruit  on  the  olive  branch,  thirteen 
signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  thirteen  rods  on  the  Mace  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  thirteen  steps  in  the  unfinished  pyramid  which  appears  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  thirteen  letters  in  our  motto 
“E  Pluribus  Unum.”  (One  out  of  many.) 

The  number  four  appears  in  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  was  signed,  and  the  official  order  was  given  for  a  National  Seal  to  be  made.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  elected  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
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Liberty  Bell 


HE  Liberty  Bell  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  was  rung  on  the  8th  of  July,  1776)  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
was  adopted  in  its  final  form  on  the  preceding  July  4th.  The 
original  bell  was  ordered  in  1751  for  the  new  State  House  then 
nearing  completion  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  cast  in  London  by 
Thomas  Lister,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  August,  17 52,  but 
was  cracked  by  a  stroke  of  the  clapper  while  its  tone  was  being  tested.  It  was  ordered  to 
bear  the  following  inscription :  “By  order  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  State  House  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  1752.”  And  underneath:  “Proclaim  Lib¬ 
erty  throughout  the  Land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.” — Lev.  xxv,  10. 

After  the  bell  cracked,  it  was  recast  by  Pass  &  Stow,  of  Philadelphia,  who  added  to 
each  pound  of  the  original  metal  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  American  copper  to  make  it 
less  brittle.  This  second  bell  proved  to  be  defective,  too,  and  again  the  original  metal  was 
recast,  this  time  with  satisfactory  results. 

This  third  bell  was  hung  in  the  State  House  tower  on  June  7,  1753,  and  is  the  bell 
with  which  the  public  is  familiar.  In  recasting  it  the  original  inscription  was  retained,  but 
the  quotation  from  Leviticus  appears  above  instead  of  below  the  wording:  “By  order  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,”  etc.  Also  the  names  of  the  makers  were 
added,  Pass  &  Stow,  Philadelphia,  MDCCLIII. 

The  bell  is  twelve  feet  in  circumference  around  the  lip,  seven  feet  six  inches  around 
the  crown,  and  is  three  feet  from  the  lip  to  the  crown,  and  two  feet  three  inches  high  over 
the  crown.  It  weighs  two  thousand  eighty  pounds  and  cost  sixty  pounds  fourteen  shill¬ 
ings  and  five  pence. 

After  being  hung  in  the  tower  of  the  State  House,  Independence  Hall,  the  bell 
remained  there  until  September  18,  1777,  when  to  prevent  its  being  captured  by  the 
British,  it  was  taken  to  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  secreted  beneath  the  floor 
of  Zion  Reformed  Church,  and  was  kept  there  until  June  27,  1778,  when  it  was  returned 
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to  Philadelphia  and  replaced  in  Independence  Hall.  It  was  said  that  it  had  been  taken 
to  a  point  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  sunk  in  the  Delaware  River,  but  this  report 
was  not  true,  and  was  circulated  at  the  time  to  deceive  the  British. 

The  bell  was  rung  on  every  festival  and  anniversary  until  July  8,  1835,  when  it 
cracked  again  while  being  tolled  as  the  body  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  died  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1835,  was  being  taken  from  Philadelphia  to  Virginia,  his  native  state. 


Thanksgiving  Day 

N  1864  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  the  first  presidential  proclamation 
fixing  Thanksgiving  as  a  national  holiday.  Every  state,  terri¬ 
tory  and  possession,  on  the  last  Thursday  in  November,  cele¬ 
brates  this  day,  which  is  set  apart  for  Thanksgiving  and  praise 
to  God  for  His  mercies  during  the  past  year.  It  originated  with 
the  New  England  colonists. 
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Huguenots 


HE  term  Huguenot  was  in  use  in  France,  during  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  to  distinguish  a  Protestant  from  a  Cath¬ 
olic.  It  came  in  time  to  denote  one  who  favored  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  the  enterprise  was  deemed  an  offshoot  of  Lutheran¬ 
ism.  The  Huguenot  movement  actually  began  as  early  as  the 
year  1523  and  by  1535  had  reached  such  proportions  that  an 
order  of  extermination  was  issued  against  them.  Emigration 
began  almost  immediately,  and  among  the  first  to  flee  was  John  Calvin.  While  in  exile, 
he  prepared  his  work  on  church  government  and  discipline,  which  was  adopted  by  a 
Huguenot  synod  in  1559.  Thereafter  the  name  Huguenot  became  a  common  one.  The 
numerical  strength  of  the  group  actually  in  France  led  in  a  few  years  to  an  attempt 
to  seize  control  of  the  government.  Civil  war  began  on  March  1,  1562,  and  continued 
until  the  defeat  of  the  Protestants  in  1570.  For  twenty-eight  additional  years  the 
Huguenots  held  an  unarmed  struggle  for  religious  freedom  that  was  rewarded  by  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  on  April  13,  1598.  Revocation  of  the  edict  on 
October  18,  1685,  ended  their  freedom  of  worship  and  persecution  began  anew.  A 
greater  wave  of  emigration  followed,  which  did  not  cease  until  approximately  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the  standpoint  of  American  history,  the  migratory 
phase  of  the  Huguenot  movement  is  paramount. 


The  emigration  of  Huguenots,  while  largely  to  neighboring  tolerant  countries,  was 
from  the  earliest  days  focused  on  America.  In  1555,  Gaspard  de  Coligni,  admiral  of  the 
French  navy  and  a  prominent  noble  Huguenot,  projected  a  settlement  for  refugees  in  the 
New  World.  A  colony  sailed  from  Havre-de-Grace  to  settle  in  Brazil,  but  failed. 
Some  seven  years  later  Admiral  Coligni  tried  once  more,  and  a  settlement  was  made 
under  his  guidance  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  subsequently  the  site  of  the  English 
colony  of  South  Carolina.  The  life  of  the  settlement  was  brief,  for  in  1565  the  Spaniards 
from  Florida  obliterated  it,  killing  some  four  hundred  and  forty-two  persons.  Thus 
ended  all  attempts  to  establish  a  solely  Huguenot  colony  in  the  Americas.  Thereafter 
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Huguenot  refugees  to  the  New  World  came  from  Holland  and  England  and  settled  in 
the  Dutch  and  English  colonies  of  New  Amsterdam,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia.  There  they  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
prominence,  and  many  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots  could  claim  Huguenot  ancestry. 
Among  such  may  be  classed  Elias  Boudinot,  John  Jay  and  Henry  Laurens,  who  were 
presidents  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Having  religious  reasons  for  their  changes  of 
residence  similar  to  those  of  the  English  settlers  of  New  England,  the  Huguenots  natu¬ 
rally  allied  themselves  with  all  that  was  best  in  the  pioneer  establishment  of  the  United 
States. 


Age 

is  interesting  to  note  the  age  at  which  these  ancestors  of  ours 
came  to  this  country.  The  oldest  was  the  hardy  old  Scotch¬ 
man,  Peter  Cochran,  who  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  accompanied 
by  his  entire  family,  excepting  his  wife  Christian  Wallace,  who 
died  in  Ireland,  arrived  in  America  in  1720.  They  were  among 
the  founders  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire.  Peter  was 
born  in  1626,  and  died  in  1722.  Surely  the  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture  is  not  always  confined  to  youth.  Some  were  in  their  ’teens,  one  was  a  small  child 
sold  for  ransom.  The  age  of  many  of  them  cannot  be  correctly  estimated,  because  either 
the  date  of  their  baptism,  instead  of  the  time  of  their  birth  is  given,  or  the  time  of  their 
arrival  was  not  recorded,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  urge  to  conquer  the  world  is  one  of  God’s  greatest  gifts  to  youth. 
This  has  been  true  throughout  the  ages.  Columbus  had  explored  the  high  seas  at 
twenty-five,  Lord  Nelson  was  a  commander  at  twenty-three,  Napoleon  a  great  warrior 
at  twenty-four,  Lincoln  was  in  the  Legislature  at  twenty-six,  Eli  Whitney  invented  the 
cotton  gin  at  twenty-six,  Edison  had  perfected  a  system  of  communication  at  twenty- 
four,  Balzac  had  written  thirty-one  novels  before  he  was  twenty-six.  Michelangelo 
painted  the  Sistene  Madonna  when  he  was  twenty-six.  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Chopin, 
Shelley,  Keats,  and  Lord  Byron  had  established  immortal  fame  before  they  were  thirty. 
Lindbergh  was  twenty-five  when  he  made  his  famous  solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic.  How¬ 
ever,  the  sublime  spark  which  enables  men  to  do  great  deeds  is  not  confined  to  any  age  or 
time;  today  scientists,  composers,  explorers  and  great  leaders  of  every  age  are  accom¬ 
plishing  unheard-of  feats,  doing  their  part  in  uplifting  the  world. 

There  are  authentic  records  of  over  one  hundred  of  our  ancestors  who  came  to  this 
country  before  1688.  Stephen  Tracy  came  in  1623  with  his  wife  and  daughter  from 
Leyden,  Holland,  where  they  belonged  to  the  Pilgrim  Colony.  Others  came  in  1720. 
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The  Women  of  the  Colonies — Our  Grandmothers 

CH  has  been  written  in  the  histories  and  archives  of  the  nation 
about  the  deeds  and  valor  of  the  men  who  founded  the  country, 
but  very  little  is  recorded  about  the  wonderful  women  who  helped 
establish  this  commonwealth.  In  the  entire  history  of  the  world 
there  has  never  been  a  more  courageous,  resourceful  or  spirited 
set  of  women  than  our  grandmothers,  for  it  took  a  marvelous 
courage  to  brave  the  high  seas  and  come  to  a  land  filled  with 
savages,  and  undergo  the  privations  of  a  howling  wilderness. 

Most  of  these  women  came  to  America  for  religious  freedom,  for  the  privilege  to 
think  and  act  as  they  thought  right,  and  they  inculcated  this  spirit  in  their  children.  Many 
of  them  fought  side  by  side  with  their  husbands  and  sons  and  showed  a  Spartan  courage. 
Most  of  these  women  belonged  to  wonderful  families,  who  were  old,  even  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  many  of  them  gave  up  the  security  of  their  homes  and  came  with  their 
families  to  a  new  country,  because  they  refused  to  undergo  the  political  and  religious 
persecutions  imposed  upon  them  in  Europe.  Many  were  well-educated,  women  of  culture 
and  wealth,  some  were  beautiful,  and  surely,  all  of  them  were  high-spirited  and  courageous, 
and  in  going  over  hundreds  of  old  letters,  journals  and  records  of  their  lives,  I  am  thrilled 
by  what  they  accomplished. 

Hannah  Dwight  came  to  America  with  her  husband  John  Dwight  and  their  children 
in  1635,  in  their  own  vessel.  As  there  were  but  few  trails  in  the  wilderness  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  at  that  time,  they  sailed  up  the  Charles  River,  and  settled  on  a  tract  of  land, 
which  later  became  part  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  intelli¬ 
gence  and  character,  and  as  there  were  no  schools  in  the  colony  she  taught  her  children 
herself.  Timothy  Dwight,  one  of  her  grandsons,  became  president  of  Yale  College; 
another,  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  was  president  of  Hamilton  College.  (S DWIGHT ,  p.  183.) 

The  first  settlers  were  generally  well  educated  because  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
receiving  an  education  in  the  Old  Country,  but  the  second  and  third  generation  in  this 
New  Country  had  little  or  no  chance  for  educational  advantages.  Life  was  very  strenu- 
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OU:rd  P” s  WLere  80  Sreat  that  there  little  time  for  study.  As  soon  as  these  first 
settlers  had  bu.lt  themselves  a  place  to  live  in,  they  erected  a  meetinghouse,  which  was 

generally  used  during  the  week  as  a  school.  These  buildings  were  made  of  logs  with  a 

puncheon  floor  the  seats  were  crude  benches,  and  the  teacher  stood  behind  a  rough  desk. 

The  windows  had  paper  greased  with  lard  for  glass.  One  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  church 

was  that  all  should  be  taught  to  read,  “so  that  they  might  become  acquainted  with  the 

commandments  of  God.”  Ne.ther  the  Declaration  of  Independence  nor  the  Consti- 

tut.on  of  the  United  States  mention  education.  The  founders  of  the  country  were  not 

indifferent  to  education,  but  they  thought  that  the  schools,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining 

them,  should  be  met  by  the  local  communities.  If  there  was  no  schoolhouse,  classes  were 

held  in  the  kitchen  or  living-room  of  one  of  the  houses  in  the  settlement,  and  a  woman  who 

a  obtained  the  rudiments  of  education  taught  the  pupils.  These  schools  were  called 

Dame  Schools;  here  the  children  were  taught  the  three  “R’s,  Reading,  Riting  and  Rith- 

matic  ;  the  girls  were  also  taught  to  sew,  and  a  Sampler  made  by  a  girl  was  her  diploma 
in  the  art  of  sewing. 

The  Hornbook,  the  New  England  Primer,  the  Psalter  and  the  Bible  were  the  text¬ 
books  used.  A  child’s  education  began  with  the  Hornbook,  from  which  she  learned  her 
letters  and  began  to  read.  This  was  a  thin  board  on  which  a  printed  leaf  was  pasted,  and 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  transparent  horn  to  protect  it  from  dirty  fingers.  Next  came 
the  New  England  Primer  in  1690.  All  arithmetic  was  dictated,  and  most  of  the  pupils 
never  saw  a  printed  arithmetic.  These  were  not  used  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Writing  was  taught  by  a  writing  master  who  was  called  a  “scrivener.”  The 
high  cost  of  paper  made  writing  a  much  less  commonly  known  art  than  reading.  Slates 
were  not  used  until  about  1820  and  pencils  and  steel  pens  were  not  used  until  even  later. 
Sometimes  birch  bark  was  used  for  ciphering,  and  often  the  figures  were  traced  in  sand,  and 
pens  were  made  of  goose  quills.  Ink  was  homemade  from  the  juice  of  berries  and  soot. 
Even  the  art  of  writing  was  not  universal,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  wills  left  by 
women  of  property,  which  they  signed  with  a  cross. 

After  the  Dame  Schools  came  the  grammar  schools  for  boys,  which  provided  instruc¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  prepare  young  men  for  college.  Girls,  however,  were  not  admitted  to 
these  grammar  schools  until  after  the  eighteenth  century.  In  some  localities  girls  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  these  schools  during  the  summer  months  for  two  hours  a  day  after  the 
boys  were  dismissed.  In  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  in  1790,  a  resolution  was  passed 
stating  that  two  hours  a  day  be  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  females  in  the  grammar 
schools  “as  they  are  a  tender  and  interesting  branch  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  have  been 
much  neglected  in  the  Public  Schools  of  our  town.”  Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Friends  in  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania  had  started  schools  for  girls,  and 
later  they  founded  schools  as  far  south  as  Lexington,  Kentucky.  None  of  these  institutes, 
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however,  aimed  to  give  higher  education  to  women,  and  two  hundred  years  after  the 
founding  of  Harvard  College  in  1636,  there  were  no  colleges  for  women  in  this  country. 

In  the  South  on  the  plantations  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  tutors  were  employed 
to  teach  the  children  of  the  planters.  These  tutors  were  generally  young  men  of  worth, 
who  were  studying  to  be  clergymen;  often  they  were  Scotchmen  of  good  education  and 
breeding,  who  because  of  religious  oppression  in  their  own  country,  and  for  lack  of  funds, 
had  come  to  this  country  as  indentured  servants,  and  in  this  way  earned  enough  money  to 
secure  their  freedom. 

In  the  South  the  plantation  was  a  world  unto  itself.  Besides  the  planter’s  family 
and  the  slaves,  there  were  bakers,  brewers,  seedsmen,  gardeners,  butchers,  cooks  and 
nurses.  The  mistress  of  the  plantation  often  taught  the  small  children  on  the  place  herself. 
She  was  also  versed  in  the  art  of  medicine,  because  the  isolation  of  the  plantation  made 
it  difficult  to  depend  on  doctors,  and  as  a  result  the  mistress  had  her  own  receipts  and 
prescriptions  which  were  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  many  of  them 
were  brought  from  abroad.  Herbs  played  an  important  part  in  medicine.  Cupping,  leach¬ 
ing,  and  all  sorts  of  blood  letting  were  the  chief  remedies  in  cases  of  fever.  The  poor 
patient  dreaded  the  doctor  more  than  the  disease,  and  often  with  reason.  Anesthetics 
were  unknown,  and  surgery  was  vivisection  with  the  victim  conscious.  Night  air  was  con¬ 
sidered  deadly,  and  the  old  four-posted  beds  had  curtains  which  could  be  pulled  to  keep 
the  air  out.  Darkey  mammies  on  the  plantations  had  their  remedies,  too,  and  also  often 
acted  as  midwives.  They  dosed  the  children  with  sulphur  and  molasses  in  the  spring,  and 
they  drank  sassafras  tea  as  a  tonic.  For  a  cold  a  child  was  rubbed  down  with  goose  grease 
and  camphor,  and  was  made  to  wear  a  little  asafoetida  bag  around  its  neck  to  keep  diseases 
away.  This  evidently  was  a  good  idea,  because  the  odor  was  so  amazing,  to  say  the  least, 
that  it  kept  everyone  away,  thus  protecting  the  child  from  exposure  to  diseases  of  every 
kind.  A  hot  toddy  was  given  for  a  cold,  a  glass  of  port  or  sherry  was  taken  for  fatigue, 
and  physics  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  more  one  studies  the  lives  of  these  women  of  the  colonies  the  more  one  admires 
their  wonderful  cleverness  and  resourcefulness.  Although  to  outer  appearances,  the 
women  of  New  England  and  those  of  the  South  were  entirely  different,  yet  beneath  the 
surface  they  were  so  very  much  alike.  In  New  England  it  was  considered  a  disgrace  to  be 
idle  or  lazy;  our  New  England  grandmothers  not  only  knew  how  to  run  their  house¬ 
holds  and  children  perfectly,  but  their  husbands  as  well,  and  they  never  allowed  themselves 
to  sit  down  without  knitting  or  sewing  in  their  hands.  In  the  South  the  women  accom¬ 
plished  just  as  much,  but  it  was  considered  gauche  to  appear  rushed  or  “flustered,”  as  they 
called  it,  and  they  acquired  an  air  of  leisure  and  languor;  and  when  they  did  manual  work 
of  any  kind  they  wore  gloves  to  protect  their  hands,  but  they  managed  their  homes, 
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attended  the  sick,  taught  the  small  children  the  catechism,  their  lessons,  manners,  and  the 
art  of  pohte  conversation.  They  also  played  the  harpsichord,  danced  the  minuet,  sewed, 
cooked,  made  delicious  jell.es  and  preserves  the  same  as  the  women  of  New  England. 
But  tins  apparent  difference  in  the  Colonial  women  was,  I  am  sure,  a  matter  of  climate 
and  tradition,  and  the  manner  of  living.  In  puritanical  New  England  it  was  considered 
etiquette  to  eat  everything  served  to  you.  In  the  South  this  was  the  reverse,  and  no 
person  of  breeding  would  eat  the  last  bit  on  his  plate.  But  both  the  women  of  New 
England  and  the  South  “were  sisters  under  the  skin,”  for  they  all  loved  their  homes  and 
amilies,  and  instilled  in  their  children  self-reliance,  love  and  respect  for  their  country,  and 
gave  them  religious  training,  and  to  do  this  was  hard  work,  because  most  families  had  ten 
or  more  children.  A  large  family  had  its  advantages  and  also  its  drawbacks.  The  phy¬ 
sical  strain  on  the  mother  in  bearing  the  children  was  the  chief  disadvantage,  and  this 
combined  with  the  work  of  feeding  and  clothing  them  was  an  arduous  task.  On  the  other 
hand  it  made  the  children  self-reliant;  they  helped  take  care  of  each  other,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  a  child  in  colonial  times  who  needed  to  be  psycho-analyzed,  a  hair-brush 
or  slipper  evidently  took  the  place  of  the  psycho-analyst;  and  this  old-fashioned  method 
was  probably  much  more  effective,  as  well  as  cheaper.  Another  great  advantage  was  the 
act  that  every  child  was  taught  to  do  certain  chores  or  work,  the  girls  were  taught  to  sew 
and  do  household  tasks,  and  the  boys  were  taught  a  trade  and  how  to  fight  for  their  country. 

Most  of  the  food  had  to  be  raised  on  the  land;  the  ground  was  fertile  and  the  crops 
a  undant;  and  the  farms  and  plantations  were  stocked  with  cattle  and  chickens,  and  during 
the  summer  vegetables  and  fruits  were  stored  for  winter  use;  wood  had  to  be  cut  for  fuel, 
and  very  few  of  the  necessities  of  life  were  ever  bought  or  sold.  They  were  traded, 
instead,  and  if  food  was  sold,  the  prices,  compared  with  those  of  today  were  ridiculously 
low.  In  the  Plymouth  Colony  eggs  sold  for  three  cents  a  dozen,  milk  was  one  cent  a 
quart,  butter  six  cents  a  pound  and  cheese  five  cents  a  pound.  Honey  and  maple-sugar 
were  often  used  instead  of  sugar,  and  the  coffee,  tea,  sugar  and  spices  were  brought  from 

the  Orient  and  tropics  in  sailing  vessels,  and  these  were  generally  traded  for  lumber,  cotton 
or  tobacco. 

From  old  silhouettes,  daguerreotypes  and  paintings  I  know  that  some  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers  were  charming  and  beautiful.  Although  there  were  no  beauty  parlors  in  colo¬ 
nial  times,  our  grandmothers  had  the  same  pride  in  their  appearance  that  the  ladies 
have  today.  A  Southern  belle  considered  it  a  disgrace  to  be  tanned;  and  not  having  the 
present  day  lotions  and  cold  creams,  she  bleached  her  skin  with  buttermilk  and  the  juice 
of  cucumbers,  and  often  tinted  her  cheeks  with  crushed  flowers;  she  used  a  liquid  powder 
made  of  rice-powder,  milk  and  cologne,  and  suffered  the  agonies  of  curl-papers;  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  so  few  of  the  old  paintings  depict  women  with  white  hair;  this  was 
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true  because  they  dyed  their  hair  with  sage  tea  and  henna,  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
five  they  donned  a  lace  cap  and  assumed  a  matronly  air.  An  eighteen-inch  waist  and  a 
hoop-skirt  were  the  height  of  every  lady’s  ambition,  and  often  an  adoring  husband  risked 
his  life  on  a  long  and  perilous  journey  on  horseback  to  the  coast  to  purchase  silks,  which 
were  brought  on  sailing  vessels  from  China  and  India,  or  again  the  entire  revenue  of  a 
tobacco  or  cotton  crop  was  put  into  jewelry.  Cameo  and  ruby  sets,  black  onyx  and  pearls, 
and  lockets  and  rings  containing  locks  of  hair  were  the  vogue  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

My  great-grandmother  Guthridge  wrote  the  following  classic  comment  on  beauty  to 
her  daughter,  who  was  worried  about  her  youngest  child,  who  was  very  beautiful  and  she 
was  afraid  she  would  become  vain  and  spoiled. 

“Great  beauty,  my  dear,  is  a  marvelous  thing,  and  consists  of  much  more  than  perfect 
contour  of  face  and  form,  for  it  is  a  light,  a  radiance,  which  glows  from  within,  and  fortu¬ 
nate  is  the  one  who  possesses  it — however,  for  those  who  are  not  so  endowed,  there  are 
two  great  aids  to  beauty — the  first  is  health,  and  the  second  is  cleanliness  of  mind  and  body, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  strive  to  be  as  beautiful  as  possible.  This  is  not  vanity — 
it  is  common  sense.’’ 

Most  of  the  silver  was  brought  from  England,  but  Paul  Revere,  and  other  silver¬ 
smiths  in  the  colonies  fashioned  beautiful  pieces  of  silver  in  this  country.  A  piece  of  silver 
was  generally  ordered  by  weight  and  forks  and  spoons  were  often  made  of  coin.  Both  my 
grandmother’s  and  mother’s  flat  silver  is  of  this  type  and  is  stamped  “coin’’  on  the  back. 

Elizabeth  Cummings  brought  a  large  chest  with  her  when  she  came  to  America.  In 
it  was  her  wardrobe,  silver  and  linen  and  one  thousand  pounds  in  gold.  This  at  that 
time  was  considered  a  fortune.  She  evidently  had  a  great  flair  for  business,  and  one  of 
the  first  things  she  did  after  her  arrival  was  to  acquire  three  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Virginia  in  1781.  She  also  bought  one  hundred  shares  of  stock  of  the  Virginia  Saline  Bank, 
which  was  the  first  bank  in  Clarksburg,  Virginia;  and  for  luck  a  gold  guinea,  brought  from 
England,  was  placed  in  the  foundation  of  her  house.  She  was  well-educated  and  high 
spirited;  and  was  noted  for  her  great  bravery,  often  fighting  side  by  side  with  her  husband 
and  sons,  and  when  they  were  away  at  war  she  held  Jackson’s  Fort.  Today  her  name  is  on 
the  Roll  of  Honor,  in  Continental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  daring  and  bravery 
was  handed  down  to  her  descendants.  She  was  the  great-grandmother  of  “Stonewall” 
Jackson.  (See  CUMMINGS,  p.  318,  and  JACKSON,  p.  322.) 

Grace  Smith,  wife  of  Jonathan  Fairbanks,  embarked  for  the  New  World  with  her 
husband  and  six  children,  arriving  in  Boston  harbor  in  1 633.  They  lived  in  Boston 
for  three  years,  and  then  removed  to  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  where  they  built  the 
famous  old  Fairbanks  House  in  1636.  This  frame  house,  with  its  many  additions,  is 
still  standing,  and  is  over  three  hundred  years  old.  It  was  built  ninety-six  years  before 
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George  Washington  was  born,  and  today  this  old  landmark  is  a  shrine  to  colonial  history, 
and  contains  authentic  records  of  the  possessions  of  the  family  together  with  many  of  their 
lovely  old  pieces  of  china,  silver,  silks,  laces  and  glass  decanters  which  she  brought  with 
er  to  America  to  adorn  her  home  in  the  New  World.  (See  FAIRBANKS ,  p.  197.) 

I  also  am  amazed  at  the  resourcefulness  and  cleverness  of  our  grandmothers,  pos¬ 
sibly  necessity  was  the  reason  for  some  of  their  cleverness,  but  I  doubt  if  few  women  at 
the  present  time  could  card  wool,  spin  flax,  and  make  the  yarn  and  thread,  color  it 
with  whatever  was  at  hand,  and  weave  cloth  and  make  themselves  a  frock,  which  had 
yards  of  material  in  the  hoop-skirt  alone.  Many  of  them  even  made  the  lace  and  embroid¬ 
ery  which  adorned  their  clothes,  and  often  they  made  the  hoops  themselves  out  of  willow 
switches  and  wire.  They  used  hand-made  pleating  machines,  and  ruffles  on  linen  dresses 
were  often  fluted  with  a  flutmg-iron.  Inland  in  Kentucky  and  the  Northern  Territory 
which  later  was  called  Ohio,  it  was  necessary  for  the  women  to  invent  and  make  many  of 
t  e  necessities  of  life.  They  even  dressed  skins  and  made  moccasins  and  leather  coats 
for  their  husbands,  and  fur  coats  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  pioneers  in  Kentucky  and  the  Northern  Territory 
to  carry  grandfather  clocks,  high-boys,  and  china  as  well  as  other  heirlooms  in  covered 
wagons  over  almost  impassable  trails,  for  it  was  often  necessary  to  ford  streams  and 
scale  steep  mountains.  But  from  old  letters  and  dairies  it  is  evident  that  the  fascinating 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  great  forests  where  no  white  man  had  ever  trod,  and  the 
danger  and  excitement  in  escaping  from  the  Indians  and  wild  animals,  gave  them  a  thrill, 
a  something  that  all  of  the  comforts  of  civilization  could  never  give.  There  was  always 
the  unexpected  just  ahead,  and  the  feeling  that  the  fertile  land  was  theirs  for  the  taking. 
Often  it  was  difficult  to  decide  if  they  should  make  their  home  in  a  quiet  valley,  or  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  but  they  were  filled  with  the  joy  of  living,  and  there  was 
the  wonderful  feeling  of  freedom,  and  the  joy  overshadowed  the  hardships,  and  their 
courage  and  fortitude  was  unbelievable,  and  some  of  them  suffered  the  greatest  tragedies. 
Great-great-great-grandmother  Brake,  the  wife  of  Baron  John  Brake,  was  tomahawked 
before  her  two  small  sons,  who  were  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  at  the  same  time.  The 
younger  boy  Abram  managed  to  escape,  and  returned  to  his  father’s  plantation,  but 
Jacob,  his  brother,  was  kept  a  captive  for  ten  years  and  ten  months,  when  he  finally 
escaped  and  returned  to  his  family.  Added  to  this  tragedy,  his  father’s  house  and  every¬ 
thing  on  his  plantation  was  burned  to  the  ground  because  he  was  a  friend  of  King  George 

III,  and  a  Royalist,  and  he  was  finally  driven  out  of  the  country  a  spent  and  broken¬ 
hearted  man.  (See  BRAKE ,  p.  289.) 

Another  tragedy,  which,  however,  ended  happily,  was  the  life  of  the  little  French 
child,  Honor,  who  was  either  kidnapped  or  sold  for  ransom  and  brought  to  the  colonies 
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and  abandoned.  Through  her  sheer  charm  and  great  beauty  she  won  the  love  of  every¬ 
one  who  knew  her.  She  finally  married  John  Goodrich,  and  became  a  great  lady  in  the 
colonies.  (See  GUTHRIDGE,  p.  29 6.) 

Mary  Clements  came  to  America  in  1652.  She  belonged  to  one  of  the  fine  old 
families  in  England.  She  married  John  Osgood  in  1653,  and  lived  in  Salem,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  1691  she  was  accused  of  being  a  witch  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  she  spent 
three  long,  agonizing  months  before  she  was  finally  brought  to  trial  and  acquitted,  but 
the  terrible  ordeal  ruined  her  life,  and  the  great  strain  and  frantic  effort  which  her  hus¬ 
band  had  been  through  in  trying  to  save  her  proved  too  much  for  him  and  he  died  soon 
after  her  release.  (See  CLEMENTS,  p.  161.  See  OSGOOD,  p.  242.) 

Rachel  (Nelson)  Todd,  widow  of  James  Todd,  came  to  America  with  her  four 
children  in  1720,  with  the  followers  of  the  Reverend  James  MacGregor.  On  the  long 
journey  from  England  to  this  country  their  boat  was  attacked  by  pirates,  and  all  of  the 
passengers  were  bound  and  tied  and  their  possessions  were  packed  and  ready  to  be  taken 
from  the  ship  by  the  pirates,  but  this  devout  band  of  emigrants  prayed  so  fervently  for 
deliverance  that  a  great  miracle  was  performed,  and  they  all  escaped  with  their  lives 
and  effects.  (See  Chapter  III — Ocean  Mary,  p.  97.) 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about  these  colonial  women  was  their  undying 
trust  in  God,  and  the  many  marvelous  answers  to  their  prayers.  One  of  the  most  amaz¬ 
ing  stories  was  that  of  the  lost  child.  John  Curl,  the  son  of  James  Curl,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  was  lost  for  eight  days  in  the  wilderness. 
On  June  2,  1816,  the  little  fellow,  who  at  that  time  was  seven  years  old,  with  his  two 
brothers  started  out  to  pick  wild  gooseberries.  Finally  the  two  elder  boys  decided  to 
return  home,  but  failed  to  notice  that  John  was  not  with  them.  He  had  taken  the  wrong 
path  and  soon  became  bewildered,  and  as  night  came  on  he  was  terror-stricken  by  the 
dark  and  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  all  around  him.  So  he  decided  to  climb  a  tree  for 
protection,  but  grief  and  the  fear  that  he  might  fall  prevented  him  from  sleeping.  The 
second  day  the  only  food  he  could  find  were  wild  onions  and  gooseberries,  and  that  night 
he  decided  to  lay  down  beside  an  old  log  for  shelter,  but  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow  dark 
a  wolf  came  up  to  where  he  was  lying  and  began  to  sniff  around.  In  desperation  the  child 
put  up  his  little  hand  to  push  the  wolf  away,  as  he  had  no  other  weapon  with  which  to  defend 
himself,  but  the  wolf  only  stood  and  grinned  at  him,  and  instead  of  devouring  the  boy  the 
wolf  laid  down  beside  him,  seemingly  to  guard  him  and  keep  him  warm.  Finally,  the 
child  overcome  with  terror  and  fatigue  fell  asleep  and  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning  the 
wolf  had  disappeared.  Each  day  the  boy  tried  frantically  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  forest. 
Later  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  following  Mill  Creek,  and  at  last,  almost  delirious 
with  hunger  and  fatigue  he  came  to  a  house  in  the  woods  which  belonged  to  a  Mr.  and 
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Mrs  Samuel  Tyler.  These  kind-hearted  people  took  the  little  fellow  in  and  tenderly 
cared  for  him.  H.s  clothes  were  in  tatters,  his  skin  torn  by  the  briers  and  bushes,  his  little 
eet  and  legs  were  swollen  and  his  entire  body  covered  with  mud.  Mr.  Tyler  saddled 
hts  horse  and  rushed  to  tell  the  good  news  to  the  child’s  distracted  parents 

In  the  “me  the  “tire  settlement  had  been  frantically  searching  day  and  night. 
The  men  combed  the  wilderness  for  miles  and  called  and  fired  their  guns,  but  got  no  response. 
The  women  gathered  in  the  little  church  and  prayed  for  the  child’s  protection  and  rescue. 
Finally  the  father  in  despair  broke  down  and  wept,  but  the  child’s  mother  said:  “I  know 
God  will  answer  our  prayers,  and  when  everyone  gives  up,  then  is  when  I  am  just  begin¬ 
ning,  and  as  she  was  saying  this  Samuel  Tyler  rode  up  to  the  door  and  shouted  the  good 
news  that  the  child  was  safe.  As  soon  as  the  boy  was  out  of  danger  a  great  feast  of 
thanksgiving  and  joy  was  given,  and  people  from  all  over  the  country  attended. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  child  had  wandered  over  twenty  miles  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  marvelous  answer  to  the  prayers  of  these  brave-hearted  pioneers  is  told  to  this 
day,  and  is  given  in  the  different  histories  of  Champaign  County,  for  the  child  was  not 
on  y  saved,  but  even  the  wild  beasts  took  care  of  him.  Truly  their  motto  was:  “When 
everyone  gives  up,  then  is  when  I  am  just  beginning.” 

Another  interesting  thing  about  our  grandmothers  was  their  great  love  for  horses, 
and  the  part  they  played  in  their  lives.  Most  of  the  traveling  in  the  colonies  was  done  on 
horseback,  and  ladies  often  rode  to  church  sitting  behind  their  husbands  and  beaux  on  the 
same  horse.  In  the  South  a  young  girl  was  usually  given  a  thoroughbred  mare  for  her 
saddle  horse.  These  were  generally  colts,  and  the  girl  not  only  broke  her  horse,  but 
trained  it  as  well.  There  are  many  old  wills  belonging  to  our  different  families  in  which 
the  father  bequeathed  a  mare  to  each  of  his  daughters. 

My  mother  s  saddle  horse,  “Old  Nell,”  was  a  Kentucky  thoroughbred,  and  she  had 
as  much  sense  as  some  people.  When  she  got  too  old  to  be  ridden  under  the  saddle  she 
was  sometimes  used  in  a  carriage,  and  we  children  would  be  allowed  to  drive  her,  or  rather 
she  drove  herself,  for  she  was  so  clever  that  she  could  find  her  way  through  a  crowded 
street  and  draw  up  in  front  of  a  hitching-post  in  perfect  form. 

“Old  Sorrel,”  the  horse  ridden  by  “Stonewall”  Jackson  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the 
Civil  War  was  beloved  not  only  by  the  family,  but  by  hundreds  of  soldiers  who  had  fought 
with  Jackson,  and  when  “Old  Sorrel”  died,  at  their  request  this  old  war-horse  was  sent 
to  a  taxidermist  to  be  mounted,  and  he  now  stands  in  a  glass  case  in  the  Soldiers’  Home, 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  “where  the  veterans,  as  they  look  at  him,  can  imagine  that  they 

see  again  their  beloved  commander,  as  they  had  seen  him  so  often  on  the  field  of  battle  ” 
(See  “OLD  SORREL,”  p.  332.) 

On  the  Jackson  plantation  in  Virginia  in  the  fall  the  fox-hunting  began,  and  everyom 
turned  out  and  the  excitement  ran  high.  Cummings  Jackson  raised  and  trained  his 
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hunters,  and  in  the  spring  the  horse-racing  started,  and  he  took  his  horses  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  winning  many  races.  In  this  generation  Theresa  Todd  Schey  has  this  same  love  for 
horses,  and  has  ridden  from  the  time  she  was  a  small  child,  and  she  is  a  junior  member  of 
the  Suffolk  Hunt  on  Long  Island,  and  is  the  proud  possessor  of  many  cups. 

Aunt  Mary  Guthridge  rode  her  favorite  horse  to  school  through  a  wilderness,  and  she 
had  to  ford  a  stream  three  times  before  she  arrived  at  the  little  log  schoolhouse,  and  the 
wolves  were  howling  all  about  her,  but  her  horse  was  as  fleet  as  a  deer,  and  often  her 
heart  beat  so  that  she  was  afraid  she  would  fall  from  her  saddle;  however,  she  kept  her 
courage  up  by  singing  as  loud  as  she  could,  and  praying  to  God  for  protection. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  adventures  of  our  grandmothers.  The  details  are 
given  in  the  histories  of  the  different  families,  and  what  was  true  of  our  ancestors  was 
true  of  the  women  throughout  the  colonies,  these  wonderful  pioneers,  these  our  great,  yes 
truly  great  grandmothers. 


First  Families  of  Virginia 


F.  V.’s,  “The  First  Families  of  Virginia,”  referred  to  the  families 
in  Virginia  during  Colonial  times,  who  were  socially  prominent 
and  possessed  of  wealth.  The  best  test  of  eligibility  to  this 
title  was  either  being  represented  on  the  governor’s  staff,  or 
being  one  of  the  Colonial  Council,  whose  members  were  selected 
for  their  social  distinction. 


Heraldrv 


DM  the  earliest  times  shields  were  used  as  a  means  of  defense 
in  warfare,  and  they  were  ornamented  with  various  figures  and 
devices  which  served  to  distinguish  the  bearer.  These  figures 
at  first  were  very  simple,  often  the  shield  was  plain,  divided  by 
pale  or  fess  having  contrasting  colors  to  render  it  conspicuous, 
but  later  the  devices  became  more  elaborate  and  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  caprice  of  the  individual.  This  was  the  origin  of  her¬ 
aldry,  which  later  became  a  science.  Some  authorities  claim  that  heraldry  was  practiced 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066,  or  even  before  the  Christian  era.  However,  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  during  the 
Crusades,  that  it  developed  into  a  popular  and  exact  science. 

A  grant  of  arms  was  usually  given  by  a  sovereign  or  a  powerful  nobleman  or  a  com¬ 
mander,  in  special  recognition  of  some  great  service  to  the  country,  or  as  a  reward  for 
conspicuous  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  was  also  possible  for  a  victorious  warrior 
to  assume  the  arms  of  his  vanquished  foe.  Therefore,  as  it  was  obtained  by  great  per¬ 
sonal  risk,  the  possession  of  a  coat-of-arms  was  treasured  not  only  by  the  one  who 
won  it,  but  also  by  his  descendants  who  inherited  it,  and  they  endeavored  to  preserve 
untarnished  an  escutcheon  so  honorably  acquired.  It  was  also  possible  for  one  possessing 
arms  by  grant  or  heredity,  to  gain  an  honorable  addition  to  a  coat-of-arms,  granted  in 
recognition  of  some  very  special  service.  On  the  other  hand,  conduct  unworthy  of  a 
gentleman  was  punished  by  an  abatement  or  mark  of  dishonor  on  his  escutcheon,  which 
in  the  early  days  was  strictly  enforced.  An  abatement  was  given  if  a  knight  revoked  his 
challenge,  deserted  the  banner  of  his  King,  showed  cowardice  in  battle,  for  effeminacy, 
drunkenness  or  licentious  conduct,  but  the  most  disgraceful  of  all  crimes  was  being  a 
traitor  to  his  King  and  country,  and  as  every  person  entitled  to  bear  arms  was  compelled  to 
display  them,  the  disgrace  of  parading  a  mark  of  this  type  had  a  restraining  influence 
upon  the  lives  of  those  who  otherwise  might  have  had  few  scruples  as  to  their  conduct. 

At  first  coats-of-arms  were  given  only  to  warriors,  but  later  they  were  eagerly  sought 
by  all  ranks  of  the  upper  classes,  and  were  even  given  to  bishops  and  the  high  dignitaries 
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of  the  church.  During  the  thirteenth  century  it  became  customary  to  embroider  the 
charges  of  the  shield  upon  the  surcoat,  and  it  was  this  practice  which  gave  rise  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  “A  Coat-of-Arms.”  The  ancient  Gauls  carried  their  shields  for  defense  emblazoned 
with  their  ensigns,  and  upon  their  heads  they  wore  helmets  of  metal  with  large  figures 
upon  them  for  ostentation.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  crest.  The  very  general  use  of 
arms  during  the  Crusades  caused  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  devices  of  one  family 
from  those  of  another,  and  it  became  imperative  for  the  sovereign  to  appoint  an  author¬ 
ity  to  represent  him,  and  make  the  grants  of  arms,  and  keep  the  records  of  those  already 
granted.  Therefore  the  Heralds’  College  was  established  about  1483.  Its  other  duties 
are  the  arrangement  of  all  court  functions  and  tournaments,  etc.  The  officers  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arms  not  only  collect  and  register  all  authentic  grants  of  arms,  but  they  also  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  all  arms  that  are  not  properly  proven.  The  Heralds’  Visitations  were 
instituted  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  held  at  intervals  of  about  thirty  years,  down 
to  the  time  of  their  being  abolished  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  holds 
the  hereditary  position  of  Earl  Marshal. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III,  women  shared  in  the  honors  conferred  by  a  coat-of- 
arms.  Spinsters  bore  the  arms  of  their  fathers,  and  married  women  took  those  of 
their  husbands,  but  a  woman’s  arms  were  always  borne  upon  a  lozenge  *  instead  of  on  a 
shield,  except  in  the  case  of  a  Queen.  This  was  to  distinguish  the  arms  of  a  woman  from 
those  of  a  man. 

Edward  III  was  the  first  sovereign  to  use  his  arms  on  the  coins  of  the  country,  a 
custom  which  exists  until  the  present  time.  Heraldry  was  also  used  in  decoration,  and  is 
found  on  old  buildings,  monuments,  tombs,  manuscripts  and  jewels.  Most  of  the  terms 
used  in  heraldry  are  derived  from  the  ancient  French  language,  but  they  are  pronounced 
as  English.  The  right  hand  side  of  a  shield  is  called  the  dexter  side,  the  left  hand  side  is  the 
sinister  side,  but  when  a  shield  was  used  by  a  warrior  it  was  held  in  front  of  him,  therefore 
to  one  who  looks  at  a  coat-of-arms  the  left,  or  sinister  side  appears  as  the  right,  or  dexter 
side,  etc.  This  often  causes  confusion. 

A  coat-of-arms  is  comprised  of  a  shield,  crest  and  motto,  helmet,  wreath  and  a  lam¬ 
brequin  or  mantling,  and  in  some  cases  supporters  and  a  badge.  The  shield,  or  escutcheon, 
is  the  most  important  part  of  a  coat-of-arms.  On  it  are  placed  the  devices  which  are 
called  the  charges,  and  these  give  it  the  distinctive  features  of  an  individual  or  family. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  crest.  The  crest  of  a  warrior’s  helmet  was  a  distinguishing 
mark  in  battle,  and  a  crest  in  a  coat-of-arms  was  obtained  only  for  actual  service  in  the 
field,  and  belongs  essentially  to  a  man.  It  is  incorrect  for  a  lady  to  use  one.  The  crest 
is  supported  by  the  wreath,  which  is  either  straight  or  curved  and  is  composed  of  two 
bands  of  sdk  interwoven  and  twisted.  One  is  the  color,  or  tincture  of  the  principal 
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metal,  the  other  is  the  principal  color  of  the  arms.  The  twists  of  the  wreath  show  six 
folds,  three  of  each  color  alternately,  and  the  first  twist  is  of  the  metal.  Sometimes  a 
cap  of  maintenance  is  used  in  place  of  the  wreath.  It  is  a  head-gear  of  crimson  velvet 
turned  up  with  ermine  and  in  some  cases  it  is  used  as  a  crest  by  itself. 

The  helmet  appears  beneath  the  crest.  The  helmets  of  a  sovereign  and  princes  of 
the  royal  blood  are  of  gold,  lined  with  crimson  and  are  always  shown  full-faced,  with 
beaver  divided  by  six  projecting  bars  of  gold;  while  those  assigned  to  a  duke  or  a  mar¬ 
quis  is  of  gold  with  five  steel  bars,  also  set  facing  front.  The  helmets  of  earls  and  vis¬ 
counts  are  of  silver,  placed  in  profile  and  have  four  or  five  bars,  and  those  of  baronets 
and  knights  are  steel,  full-faced,  with  open  visors  instead  of  bars.  The  helmets  of  esquires 
and  gentlemen  are  of  steel  and  are  shown  in  profile  with  visors  closed. 

Issuing  from  the  top  and  from  behind  the  helmet  is  the  lambrequin  or  mantling, 
which  was  used  to  protect  the  helmet  from  the  weather.  The  motto,  strictly  speaking,  is 
not  heraldic  in  its  origin,  but  it  has  become  identified  with  the  arms  of  many  families  and 
was  often  the  battle-cry  of  a  warrior.  Supporters  are  rarely  used  except  by  members  of 
the  nobility,  who  are  entitled  to  bear  them  by  virtue  of  their  rank.  Very  few  commoners 
have  obtained  this  privilege. 

The  tinctures  used  in  heraldry  are  metals,  furs  and  colors.  The  two  metals  are 
gold,  called  or,  and  silver,  called  argent.  There  are  five  chief  colors — azure,  or  blue; 
gules,  or  red;  vert,  or  green;  purpure,  or  purple;  sable,  or  black.  Other  colors  are— 
tenne,  bright  chestnut,  and  sanguine  or  murrey,  dull  red.  There  are  eight  furs  used- 
ermine,  ermines,  erminois,  pean,  vair,  counter-vair,  potent,  and  potent  counter-potent. 

The  partition  lines  on  a  shield  are  always  straight  unless  specified  to  the  contrary. 
The  names  of  the  lines  which  are  not  straight  are  engrailed,  escartelle,  inverted,  unde  or 
wavy,  embattled  or  crenelle,  nebule,  indented,  dancette,  potent,  angled,  nowy  or  franche, 
dovetailed,  angled  or  bevilled. 

The  charges  are  the  emblems  and  devices  on  the  shield.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  called  honorable  ordinaries,  and  common  charges.  The  honorable  ordinaries  are 
the  chief,  pale,  bend,  bend  sinister,  fess,  cross,  saltire,  chevron,  pile,  and  quarter.  The 
common  charges  include  anything  animate  or  inanimate,  natural  or  artificial,  beasts,  birds, 
insects,  reptiles,  fish,  flowers,  fruits,  astronomical  and  celestial  figures,  man  and  his  dif¬ 
ferent  members,  arms  and  armor  implements  of  war  and  the  chase;  ships,  articles  of 
dress,  and  many  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Blazoning  is  a  term  applied  to  the  description  and  representation  of  the  heraldic 
figures  and  their  combinations.  Animals  are  generally  shown  in  profile  and  facing  to  the 
dexter  or  right;  if  facing  to  the  sinister  or  left  side,  it  is  said  to  be  “counter”  or  “con- 
tourne.”  If  animals  are  placed  back  to  back  they  are  said  to  be  “addorsed,”  and  if  placed 
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face  to  face  they  are  “confronted’  If  an  animal  is  facing  one  it  is  “gardant,”  “guardant, 
or  “affronte.”  An  animal  when  rising  from  the  edge  of  an  ordinary  is  said  to  be  “issuant,* 
when  rising  from  the  center  it  is  “naissant.”  When  the  claws,  horns  or  tongues  are  shown 
of  special  color,  the  animal  is  “armed,”  “horned,”  or  “langued”  of  that  color.  When  it 
is  in  its  natural  color,  it  is  said  to  be  “proper” ;  but  it  can  be  ot  any  metal,  color,  or  fur. 
“Couped”  means  that  the  head  or  limb  of  a  body  has  been  severed  from  the  body  with 
a  clean  cut;  if  it  has  been  torn  from  the  body  and  has  a  ragged  edge  it  is  “erased.” 

The  lion  is  the  animal  most  often  used  in  heraldry  because  it  is  typical  of  courage  and 
strength.  Many  mythological  animals  are  used.  There  is  the  dragon,  griffin,  cockatrice, 
unicorn,  sea-lion,  salamander,  and  the  winged  bull.  The  eagle  is  the  bird  most  often 
met  with  in  heraldry,  because  it  typifies  courage,  strength  and  speed.  Other  birds  used 
are  the  dove,  swan,  pelican,  hawk,  martlet,  and  phoenix.  Parts  of  the  human  figure 
appear  as  charges,  as  the  hand,  arm,  leg,  heart  or  head.  If  a  hand  is  open  it  is  blazoned 
as  “apaumy.”  The  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  man  with  the  tail  of  a  fish  is  called  a 
“triton”;  a  woman’s  body  represented  in  the  same  way  is  called  a  “mermaid,”  etc. 

Crowns  and  coronets  are  exclusively  the  headgear  of  kings,  princes  and  peers, 
except  where  they  appear  as  charges  upon  a  shield  or  are  associated  with  a  crest.  A  cor¬ 
onet  is  a  small  crown  and  is  worn  by  one  of  the  nobility.  The  royal  crown  of  England  is  a 
circle  of  gold,  decorated  with  precious  stones  and  pearls,  and  is  heightened  with  four 
crosses  and  four  fleur-de-lis  arranged  alternately.  From  the  crosses  rise  two  arches,  set 
with  pearls,  which  meet  beneath  a  ball  surmounted  by  another  cross.  The  cap  inside  the 
crown  is  purple  velvet  lined  with  ermine.  The  crown  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  similar 
to  the  royal  crown,  but  has  only  one  arch,  and  the  cap  is  crimson.  The  brothers  and 
younger  sons  of  kings  wear  coronets  similar  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  they  have  no 
arches  and  a  golden  tassel  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cap.  Royal  dukes  have  a  similar 
coronet,  but  strawberry  leaves  take  the  place  of  the  fleur-de-lis. 

The  coronets  worn  by  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  sovereign  have  two  crosses, 
two  strawberry  leaves,  and  four  fleur-de-lis.  A  duke’s  coronet  is  composed  of  a  circlet  of 
chased  gold,  and  on  its  rim  are  eight  strawberry  leaves.  When  it  is  used  as  a  crest  or 
charge  it  is  represented  without  the  cap,  tassel  or  ermine  and  with  only  five  leaves,  three 
of  which  are  shown  in  an  engraving.  The  coronet  of  a  marquis  has  four  strawberry 
leaves  set  alternately  with  four  pearls  on  low  points,  the  leaves  and  pearls  being  of  equal 
height. 

An  earl’s  coronet  has  eight  pearls  on  lofty  rays,  alternating  with  as  many  strawberry 
leaves  about  one-third  their  height.  A  viscount’s  coronet  has  fourteen  or  sixteen  pearls 
set  close  together  and  resting  on  a  circle  instead  of  on  rays.  It  is  jeweled  and  guarded 
with  ermine  and  has  a  crimson  cap  and  gold  tassel,  as  have  the  coronets  of  earls  and 
marquis. 
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A  baron’s  coronet  is  a  plain  circlet  of  gold  guarded  with  ermine,  and  has  six  pearls, 
t  has  a  crimson  cap  and  a  tassel  of  gold.  The  mitre  of  an  archbishop  consists  of  a  ducal 
coronet,  without  the  cap  or  ermine,  above  which  is  the  mitre,  a  high  cap  cleft  at  the  top, 
each  point  surmounted  with  a  cross. 

Other  coronets  or  crowns  used  in  connection  with  crests  or  charges  are  the  antique 
or  eastern  crown,  the  celestial  crown,  the  imperial  crown  (as  worn  by  the  German 
Emperor)  ,  the  mural  crown,  which  has  a  masoned  circle  and  the  top  embattled,  the  naval 
crown,  which  has  on  the  rim  the  sterns  of  four  vessels,  alternating  with  four  masts  and 
sails,  and  the  crown  palisado,  which  has  pointed  stakes  upon  it. 

Marshalling  is  the  grouping  together  of  two  or  more  coats-of-arms.  This  was  done 
in  three  ways :  by  dimidiation,  which  is  dividing  two  coats-of-arms  through  the  center  per¬ 
pendicularly  and  adding  the  right  half  of  one  to  the  left  half  of  the  other;  this  method 
soon  became  obsolete;  by  impalement,  where  the  shield  is  divided  by  a  perpendicular  line 
down  the  center,  with  the  husband’s  arms  placed  on  the  dexter  side  and  the  wife’s  on  the 
sinister  side;  in  quartering,  where  the  shield  is  divided  into  four  or  more  parts  according 
to  the  number  of  arms  to  be  shown.  Sometimes  a  wife’s  arms  are  surcharged  upon  the 
arms  borne  by  her  husband.  Cadency  marks  were  figures  of  a  temporary  character 
applied  to  a  coat-of-arms  to  indicate  the  various  branches  or  cadets  of  a  family.  All  sons 
of  a  family  had  the  right  to  bear  their  father’s  arms,  and  this  right  was  in  turn  handed 
down  to  their  sons,  and  it  became  necessary  to  devise  a  way  by  which  the  various  branches 
of  a  family  could  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Therefore,  a  label  or  file  was  placed 
on  the  coat-of-arms  for  the  eldest  son,  a  crescent  for  the  second,  a  mullet  for  the  third,  a 
martlet  for  the  fourth,  an  annulet  for  the  fifth,  a  fleur-de-lis  for  the  sixth,  a  rose  for  the 
seventh,  a  cross  moline  for  the  eighth,  and  a  double  quatrefoil  for  the  ninth.  In  case  of 

ladies  (excepting  princesses)  cadency  marks  are  not  used,  as  all  of  the  daughters  of  a 
family  have  equal  rank. 

Hatchments  are  armorial  bearings  placed  upon  lozenge-shaped  frames  and  are  dis- 
played  over  the  gate  or  principal  entrance  or  in  another  conspicuous  place  in  the  residence 

of  the  persons  recently  deceased.  They  are  kept  in  that  position  for  a  period  ranging 
from  six  to  twelve  months. 

During  the  Stuart  dynasty  an  excellent  method  was  introduced  for  representing  the 
different  tinctures  by  certain  marks  and  lines,  so  that  they  could  be  engraved  on  metal  or 
drawn  in  ink,  where  it  was  inconvenient  to  color  them,  without  losing  the  individuality 
which  the  tincture  gave  to  them.  Gold,  or  or  is  represented  in  engravings  by  a  plain  white 
field  powdered  with  black  dots.  Silver,  or  argent,  by  a  plain  white  field.  Red,  or  gules, 
by  parallel  lines  drawn  perpendicularly.  Blue,  or  azure,  by  parallel  lines  drawn  horizon¬ 
tally.  Green,  or  vert,  by  diagonal  lines  drawn  from  the  dexter  or  right  side  to  the  sinister 
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or  left  base.  Black,  or  sable,  by  straight  lines  crossing  each  other  forming  tiny  squares 
Ermine,  by  black  tufts  upon  a  white  field. 

For  a  complete  account  on  heraldry  it  is  necessary  to  consult  an  authority  on  the  sub 
ject,  as  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  all  details  in  a  short  article. 


The  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 


N  July  4>  1776)  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
finally  acted  upon,  John  Hancock,  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  arose  and  said:  “We  are  now  a  nation,  and  I  appoint 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  a  device  for  a  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 
of  America.”  These  three  were  all  men  of  fine  judgment  and 
distinguished  taste,  but  the  design  they  submitted  to  Congress 
was  discarded,  and  the  matter  of  the  seal  was  dropped  for  four  years.  In  1780  another 
design  was  presented  by  a  second  committee,  but  this  was  also  discarded.  Finally  in  1782 
a  third  committee  was  appointed,  and  William  Barton,  A.  M.,  of  Philadelphia  and  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pennsylvania,  an  expert  on  heraldry,  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  new  design,  and 
after  a  few  improvements  it  was  adopted  on  July  20,  1782.  Three  times  since  then  it 
has  been  necessary  to  replace  the  Great  Seal,  as  the  result  of  wear,  the  second  time  the 
engraver  made  a  curious  blunder,  for  he  only  placed  six  arrows,  instead  of  thirteen,  in 
the  eagle’s  talons.  However,  in  1882,  when  it  was  last  engraved  it  was  made  slightly 
larger  and  the  thirteen  arrows  were  replaced.  It  is  three  inches  in  diameter,  having  both 
obverse  and  reverse  sides,  but  the  obverse  side  of  the  Great  Seal  is  all  that  has  been  cut 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  obverse  side  consists  of  a  bald  eagle  displayed  with  wings  and  talons  extended. 
On  its  breast  is  an  escutcheon  having  a  blue  chief,  below  which  are  thirteen  pales,  or 
upright  stripes  of  equal  width,  alternately  silver  and  red.  The  arrangement  of  the  stripes 
differs  from  that  of  the  national  ensign,  which  is  red  and  white.  The  left  talon  holds 
thirteen  arrows,  the  right  has  a  branch  of  olive,  with  thirteen  leaves  and  thirteen  berries. 
The  eagle,  arrows  and  olive  branch  are  in  natural  colors.  In  the  eagle’s  beak  is  a  golden 
scroll,  bearing  the  motto,  “E  Pluribus  Unum.”  (One  from  Many.)  There  are  nine 
feathers  in  the  tail  of  the  eagle  in  the  seal,  but  the  bird  itself  always  has  twelve.  The 
crest  over  the  eagle’s  head  consists  of  a  golden  glory,  issuing  from  a  cloud  and  contain¬ 
ing  on  a  blue  field  thirteen  five-pointed  silver  stars. 
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The  reverse,  which  has  never  been  cut  as  a  part  of  the  seal,  shows  an  unfinished 
pyramid,  above  which  is  an  eye  in  a  blue  triangle,  all  proper.  The  lowest  course  of  the 
pyramid  bears  the  Roman  numerals  MDCCLXXVI.  Beneath  the  pyramid  on  a  golden 
scroll  is  the  motto,  “Novus  Ordo  Seclorum”  (A  new  era  in  the  ages),  and  over  the  eye 
are  the  words,  “Annuit  Coeptis”  (He  prospers  our  beginning). 

Each  object  in  the  seal  has  a  symbolic  or  esoteric  meaning,  and  one  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  why  it  took  so  much  thought  and  careful  study  to  employ  only  figures,  which  when 
interpreted  would  convey  the  correct  meaning  of  the  seal. 

The  chief,  or  top  part  of  the  shield,  represents  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  pales,  or  stripes  below  it  typify  the  States  in  the  Union.  The  chief  is  always  con¬ 
sidered  the  place  of  honor  on  a  shield,  and  this  place  is  given  to  the  central  government  on 
the  seal,  in  honor  of  its  preeminent  position.  The  blue  of  the  chief  stands  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Heaven  to  the  new  union  of  states.  The  white  of  the  pales  denotes  purity  and 
innocence,  and  the  red  hardiness  and  valor. 

The  eagle,  called  the  King  of  Birds,  throughout  the  ages  has  been  the  symbol  of 
supreme  authority  and  power,  and  of  strength  and  nobility.  On  the  United  States  seal  it 
signifies  the  power  and  authority  of  Congress.  Thirteen,  the  number  of  olives  and  berries 
on  the  branch,  and  the  number  of  arrows  held  by  the  eagle  alludes  to  the  thirteen  original 
states.  The  arrows  stand  for  military  protection  and  preparedness  for  military  service. 
The  olive  branch  signifies  that  the  United  States  government  prefers  peace  to  war.  The 
arrows  are  feathered  and  turned  point  upward  in  flying  position,  signifying  readiness  in 
war. 

The  scroll  or  ribbon  held  in  the  beak  of  the  eagle  is  an  appropriate  place  for  the 
motto  “E  Pluribus  Unum.”  In  symbolism  the  stars  stand  for  immensity  of  space  and  for 
an  overseeing  power,  the  sun  is  the  source  of  life,  and,  with  the  rain-cloud,  it  is  the  sus- 
tainer  of  all  earthly  life.  The  rayed  sun  has  come  to  be  the  symbol  of  glory  and  hope, 
and  stands  for  a  new  nation  taking  its  place  among  the  sovereign  powers  of  earth. 

The  pyramid  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  seal  represents  the  building  up  of  the  nation, 
and  the  eye  above  it,  is  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  watching  over  and  protecting  the  new 
nation,  The  United  States  of  America. 


Chapter  III 

The  North 


’ 


. 


Todd 


Arms  Argent,  within  a  bordure  vert,  three  foxes’  heads  couped  gules. 

Crest  On  a  cap  of  maintenance,  a  fox  sejant  proper. 

Motto  Oportet  vivere.  (It  behooves  us  to  live.) 

0D  1S  t^le  Scotdi  word  for  fox.  In  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England  a  tod  hunter  is  a  fox  hunter.  Todd  is  the  altered 

form  of  the  name  Tod.  In  Ireland  “O’Shauagh”  is  the  word 
for  fox. 

All  of  the  Todds  are  originally  Scottish,  but  they  have 
come  to  this  country  through  three  different  branches;  the 
Scotch  Todds,  who  came  from  Scotland,  and  settled  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Philadelphia;  Sarah  Todd,  the  daughter  of  Adam  Todd,  who 
came  to  New  York,  was  the  wife  of  John  Jacob  Astor;  the  Scotch-Irish  Todds,  who 
settled  in  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  and  Pennsylvania;  Mary  Todd,  wife  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Robert  Todd,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  general 
in  the  Revolutionary  War;  and  the  English  Todds,  who  came  to  Virginia,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Connecticut.  The  first  marriage  which  took  place  in  the  White  House  occurred 
on  March  n,  1811,  and  united  Justice  Thomas  Todd,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  to  Lucy  Payne  Washington,  widow  of  Philip  Steptoe  Washington  (nephew  of 
George  Washington,  and  sister  of  Dorothea  or  Dolly  Payne,  wife  of  President  Madi¬ 
son).  The  second  marriage  in  the  White  House  took  place  in  1812,  and  united  Anna 
Todd,  a  cousin  of  the  Payne  sisters,  with  Edward  Brake  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  afterwards 

a  member  of  Congress.  This  is  interesting  because  we  are  direct  descendants  of  the 
Brakes,  Jacksons  and  Todds. 

Among  the  first  Scotch-Irish  settlers  in  America  were  sixteen  families  from  Lon¬ 
donderry,  Ireland,  who  came  in  1720,  and  settled  in  Nutfield  or  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire.  They  were  of  Saxon  lineage,  their  blood  unmixed  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  or  their  cousins  the  Irish  Celts.  They  were  rigid 
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Presbyterians,  followers  and  admirers  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  enemies  of  Popery  and  the 
Established  Church  of  England.  They  were  brave  men,  lovers  of  learning  and  liberty, 
bigoted  in  their  advanced  ideas,  who  sought  in  America  liberty  and  religious  freedom. 

Londonderry,  Ireland,  was  settled  by  the  descendants  of  a  colony  who  migrated 
from  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  about  the  year  1612.  They  were  persuaded  to  settle  in 
Ireland,  because  James  I,  after  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  by  his  Catholic  subjects, 
had  acquired  almost  the  whole  of  the  six  northern  counties  of  Ireland,  and  encour¬ 
aged  his  Scotch  and  English  subjects,  by  liberal  grants,  to  settle  there,  hoping  their 
presence  would  quell  the  turbulent  Irish  spirit.  The  Irish  rebellion  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  originated  in  the  hatred  with  which  the  Irish  Catholics  regarded  their  Prot¬ 
estant  neighbors.  A  general  massacre  was  planned,  but  the  plot  was  fortunately  dis¬ 
covered  in  Dublin,  but  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  it  is  said  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons  were  killed. 

During  Cromwell’s  time  the  Protestants  were  protected  from  the  enmity  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  but  James  II  dissatisfied  his  English  subjects  by  his  attempts  to  reestablish 
the  Church  of  Rome.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  encouraged  by  many  in  England 
to  attempt  a  revolution  and  ascend  the  throne,  accordingly  landed  in  England,  in 
November,  1688,  and  was  soon  joined  by  the  principal  lords.  James  escaped  to  France, 
where  Louis  XIV  advised  him  to  attempt  regaining  his  throne.  Although  William  of 
Orange  had  been  elected  King,  Ireland  still  maintained  its  allegiance  to  James,  and  Try- 
connel,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  began  raising  new  troops.  James  resolved  to  cross  over  to 
Ireland,  subdue  the  places  which  offered  resistance,  proceed  to  Scotland,  and  then  meet 
William’s  forces  in  England.  Had  not  his  plans  been  spoiled  by  the  bold  defense  of 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  successful  and 
that  Catholicism  would  have  been  reestablished  in  Great  Britain.  Therefore,  this  small 
city  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  became  the  arena  in  which  the  fate  of  religious  freedom 
was  decided. 

Londonderry  is  situated  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Dublin,  and  is 
built  on  a  hill  one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  above  the  river  Foyle,  which  surrounds  it 
on  three  sides.  It  is  encircled  by  a  wall  fourteen  feet  high  and  wide  enough  to  drive  two 
teams  abreast.  When  the  inhabitants  learned  that  a  regiment  of  Papal  troops  was  on 
its  way  to  the  city,  they  closed  the  gates  against  them,  and  thus  began  the  famous 
siege  of  Londonderry,  which  lasted  from  December  7,  1688  to  July  28,  1689.  During 
this  time  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged  were  beyond  description.  All  of  the  horrors  of 
starvation,  sickness,  pestilence  and  dangers  without,  and  treacherous  foes  within  the 
walls,  were  endured  by  these  brave  men  and  women,  who  held  out  for  their  principles. 
The  King  and  Parliament  considered  the  defense  of  Londonderry  so  important  that  an 
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act  was  passed  exempting  from  taxation  all  of  those  who  had  borne  arms  in  the  city 
during  the  siege.* 

Many  of  the  defenders  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  or  their  descendants,  were  the 

settlers  of  Nutfield,  later  called  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire.  The  first  company 

em  ar  e  m  ve  ships  for  Boston,  and  arrived  there  August  4,  1718;  the  second  com- 
pany  came  in  1720. 

A  young  man,  named  Holmes,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  returned  from 
menca  to  Ireland,  and  brought  such  a  glowing  account  of  this  promised  land,  that  many 
congregations  led  by  their  clergymen,  commenced  the  exodus  to  this  country.  Governor 
Shute,  of  Massachusetts  (which  at  that  time  included  New  Hampshire),  was  above  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  Colony,  and  welcomed  this  band  of 
hardy  settlers,  warriors,  scholars  and  skilled  artisans,  and  generously  granted  them  a 
large  tract  of  land.  In  1720,  the  congregation  under  the  guidance  of  the  Reverend 
James  MacGregor,  arrived  and  started  the  settlement.  On  June  21,  1722,  by  an  act  of 
His  Gracious  Majesty”  King  George  I,  of  England,  they  received  a  charter  confirming 
their  title  to  the  town,  on  the  condition  that  the  name  Nuffield,  be  changed  to  London¬ 
derry,  and  that  once  a  year  they  should  pay  the  King  a  quit  rent  of  a  peck  of  potatoes 

forever,  and  should  reserve  for  the  Royal  Navy  all  of  the  trees  grown  in  the  town  suit- 
able  for  masts  of  ships. 

During  the  summer  these  first  settlers  cultivated  the  fields  in  common  and  divided 
the  produce  in  the  autumn.  They  brought  with  them  considerable  property  from  the  Old 
Country,  and  were  soon  surrounded  with  many  of  the  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  They  built  their  church  and  homes  of  logs,  and  schools  were  started  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  town.  They  always  attended  church  fully  armed  against  Indians,  and  the 
musket  which  the  Reverend  James  MacGregor  carried  with  him  into  the  pulpit  is  still 
in  existence.  Many  of  their  log  houses  had  weaving  looms,  and  soon  the  Londonderry 
weavers  had  a  national  reputation.  John  Montgomery,  one  of  these  weavers  made  the 
linen  for  George  Washington  and  other  ofl5cers  in  his  army,  and  received  from  Congress, 
for  his  services,  forty  pounds  in  money,  and  a  diamond  ring  as  a  premium. 

Among  these  settlers  who  arrived  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  in  1720,  was 
ANDREW  TODD,f  the  founder  of  our  branch  of  the  family  in  America.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  JAMES  and  RACHEL  (NELSON)  TODD,  who  were  both  born  in 
Scotland,  but  migrated  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  because  of  the  British  oppression  felt  in 
Scotland  by  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  All  of  their  children  were  born  in  Ireland.  These 

‘  Amelia  Earhart,  the  first  woman  to  make  a  solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  started  from  Harbor 
brace,  Newfoundland,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  20,  1932,  and  landed  at  Culmore,  near  Londonderry,  Ireland  the 
next  morning,  in  a  sloping  meadow,  13%  hours  after  the  takeoff. 

t  See  Notes  on  Allied  Families — Todd,  p.  427. 
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children  were  Alexander,  Samuel,  Elizabeth,  and  Andrew.  Alexander  and  Samuel  were 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Samuel  never  married;  the  others, 
except  Andrew,  married  in  Ireland.  James  Todd,  their  father  died  in  Ireland,  and  in 
1720,  his  plucky  widow,  and  her  children  and  their  families  sailed  for  America. 
ANDREW  TODD,  her  youngest  son  was  our  great-great-grandfather.  He  was  born 
in  Ireland,  in  1697,  and  was  married  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  by  the  Reverend 
James  MacGregor,  to  Beatrix  Moore,  daughter  of  John  Moore,  who  was  killed  in  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  Scotland,  in  1692.  (See  MOORE.) 

ANDREW  TODD  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  wars  of  1744  and  175 5,  in 
which  he  arose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  Provincial  forces,  and  was  one  of  the  marked 
men  of  his  time.  He  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  in  1746,  as  a  captain.  He 
was  major  in  1755  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and  colonel  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  the 
Provincial  Militia  in  1767.  About  this  time  he  moved  to  Peterborough,  where  he  died  in 
his  eightieth  year,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  Jean  Miller,  wife  of  William  Miller,  and  is 
buried  there  in  the  old  cemetery.  He  was  a  proprietor  of  Nutfield,  and  had  sixty  acres 
of  land  in  1720.*  He  was  selected  as  Moderator  on  March  6,  1737/38,  and  was  select¬ 
man  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  a  Representative  of  the  Provincial  Legislature.  He  was 
the  father  of  eight  children.  (See  TODD  line.)  James,  his  oldest  son,  died  unmarried. 
Samuel,  his  second  son,  was  born  June  3,  1726.  He  married,  first,  Hannah  Morrison; 
second,  Ann  Cochran;  he  settled  in  Peterborough,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  falling  tree. 
This  was  a  terrible  shock  to  his  family  and  the  entire  settlement,  because  he  was  a  leader, 
fearless  and  daring.  Andrew,  his  brother,  like  his  father,  earned  a  military  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  was  a  captain  in  the  French  wars.  At  one  time  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians,  who  intended  to  burn  him  at  the  stake;  the  Indian,  whose  prisoner  he  was, 
ordered  him  to  take  off  his  clothes,  and  as  he  drew  his  shirt  over  his  head  he  quickly 
thrust  it  over  the  Indian’s  head,  knocking  the  breath  out  of  him,  and  with  a  sudden 
spring  regained  his  liberty;  and  although  hotly  pursued  he  reached  camp  in  safety,  after 
three  days  and  nights  spent  in  the  forest. 

On  the  ship  in  which  these  emigrants  came  to  America,  in  1720,  from  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  was  James  Wilson,  who  was  the  captain,  and  his  wife.  The  first  part  of  the  voyage 
was  calm  and  uneventful,  but  as  they  neared  America,  a  tempest  came  up  and  drove  the  ship 
from  its  course.  On  the  evening  after  the  storm,  the  lookout  saw  a  strange  ship  silhouetted 
against  the  horizon.  The  craft  came  nearer  and  nearer  and  by  morning  her  low  hull 
could  be  seen  like  a  great  black  shadow  under  her  full  set  of  sails.  To  their  horror  they 
saw  that  it  was  a  pirate  ship.  There  was  nothing  these  brave  men  and  women  could  do 


*  See  notes  on  lands  received  by  Andrew  Todd,  his  military  records  and  also  his  civic  records. 
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but  pray  for  God’s  help,  for  they  had  only  a  few  muskets  for  arms,  and  the  ship  was  too 
s  ow  to  escape.  Boats  were  soon  launched  and  pirates  swarmed  the  deck  of  the  immigrant 
ship.  The  crew  and  passengers  were  seized,  searched,  robbed  and  bound.  All  of  their 
valuables  were  gathered  together  and  made  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  pirate  ship. 

he  captain  of  the  pirate  ship  went  below  to  the  captain’s  quarters,  and  opening  the 
cabin  door  with  a  rough  hand,  came  upon  Mrs.  Wilson  lying  in  the  berth.  “What  are 
you  rung  here?”  he  demanded.  For  an  answer  she,  terrified,  pulled  the  cover  from  an 
infant  s  face.  The  child  was  only  a  few  hours  old.  “See,”  she  said.  The  old  pirate 
drew  near,  and  in  an  awed  voice  asked :  “Is  it  a  boy  or  girl  ?”  “A  girl,”  the  poor  woman 
replied.  Have  you  named  her?”  “No.” 

The  pirate  ran  to  the  cabin  door  and  ordered  no  man  to  stir  until  further  orders. 
They  stopped  their  pillaging  and  their  chief  returned  to  the  berth  where  the  young  mother 
and  the  new  born  baby  lay.  “If  I  may  name  this  child,”  he  stated  in  a  hushed  voice,  “I  will 
un  md  these  men  and  women  and  leave  this  ship  unharmed.  May  I  name  the  child?” 
Oh,  yes  the  frantic  mother  replied.  The  gruff  old  robber  bent  over  and  taking  the  tiny 
ana  in  his,  said:  “I  name  thee  Ocean  Mary,”  and  gently  kissed  the  little  pink  fingers 
while  a  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek.  Then  he  stepped  to  the  door  and  in  a  loud  voice 
ordered  all  of  the  captives  unbound  and  their  goods  and  valuables  returned  to  them. 

hen  with  his  men  he  left,  but  the  immigrant  ship  had  hardly  gotten  under  way  when  a 
new  alarm  came.  The  pirate  was  returning.  He  came  aboard  the  ship  again.  This  time 
he  carried  a  bundle,  instead  of  a  cutlass,  in  his  hand.  He  went  directly  below  to  the  cabin 
where  little  Ocean  Mary  and  her  mother  lay.  From  the  parcel  he  took  a  beautiful  piece 
o  rocaded  silk ;  it  was  a  changeable  green  and  gold,  with  stripes  of  ivory  running  through 
It,  with  flowers  in  a  darker  green  scattered  between  the  ivory  stripes. 

“Let  little  Ocean  Mary  wear  this  silk  on  her  wedding  day,”  the  pirate  said.  Then 
e  eft  and  did  not  return.  Soon  the  ship  reached  Boston.  James  Wilson,  the  father, 
died  a  short  time  after  landing,  and  little  Ocean  Mary  and  her  mother  came  to  London- 
erry,  New  Hampshire,  with  the  other  immigrants  to  live.  Some  time  later  her  mother 
married  James  Clark,  who  was  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Horace  Greeley. 

In  1738,  James  Wallace  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Londonderry.  He 
fell  in  love  with  Ocean  Mary  and  married  her  on  December  18th,  of  the  same  year.  Her 
lovely  wedding  gown  was  made  of  the  pirate’s  silk,  and  her  granddaughter  and  great- 
granddaughter  have  both  worn  this  silk  gown  at  their  weddings,  and  although  mellowed 

by  age  now,  the  pieces  which  are  left  are  still  beautiful.  One  piece  is  now  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Henniker,  New  Hampshire. 

Ocean  Mary  was  tall  and  graceful,  with  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  In  the  history  of 
enmker,  New  Hampshire,  in  which  town  she  lived  and  where  she  died  on  February  13, 
1814,  it  states:  “Her  manner  was  fine,  and  her  ways  were  kindly  and  she  had  an  aristoi 
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cratic  bearing.”  Ocean  Mary  also  had  a  brogue  and  a  great  sense  of  humor.  She 
became  the  mother  of  four  sons,  Thomas,  Robert,  William,  and  James  Wallace.  The  last 
years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  a  beautiful  old  house  build  by  her  son  Robert,  in  the  west 
part  of  Henniker,  and  there  the  charm  of  her  great  personality  lingers  still. 

Over  the  fire-place  in  the  parlor  on  the  white  paneling  is  the  original  painting  of  the 
American  eagle,  with  the  arrows  in  one  claw  and  the  olive  branch  of  peace  in  the  other. 
Around  it  are  sixteen  stars,  evidently  representing  the  number  of  states  in  the  Union  at 
that  time.  For  many  years  a  day  of  Thanksgiving,  for  their  miraculous  deliverance  from 
the  pirates,  and  the  answer  to  their  prayers  for  protection,  was  observed  by  the  people  of 
Londonderry. 

Many  of  these  first  settlers  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  pushed  their  way 
further  into  the  wilderness.  After  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  on  September  8,  1760, 
the  French  Wars  were  virtually  over  and  the  victorious  troops  returned  home,  many  of 
them  going  to  Peterborough,  Antrim,  and  other  settlements  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
blow  of  the  ax  resounded  in  the  forest;  clearings  were  made  and  the  logs  were  used  to 
build  cabins  and  churches;  the  brush  was  burned  off  and  the  ground  sown  with  seed  and 
harrowed  in,  and  the  harvest  gathered  often  paid  for  the  clearing  of  the  land. 

The  settlers’  clothing  was  mostly  homespun.  Sheep  were  kept  for  their  wool.  The 
food  was  plain,  consisting  of  game,  fish,  beans,  corn,  pea-porridge,  bread,  milk  and  boiled 
Indian  pudding;  very  little  tea  was  used,  and  coffee  was  a  luxury.  The  entire  settle¬ 
ment  was  friendly,  sharing  each  other’s  joys  and  sorrows,  and  giving  ready  assistance 
to  the  sick  and  unfortunate.  Patriarchal  simplicity  and  respect  prevailed  in  these  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  I  cannot  help  but  be  amused  as  I  compare  an  old  letter  written  by  my  grand¬ 
father  James  Todd,  to  his  father-in-law  Captain  Jacob  Dodge,  in  1835,  with  the  letters 
“Dear  Dad”  receives  today.  It  reads:  “Honored  Parent,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
inform  you  that  through  the  Blessings  of  God,  we  are  enjoying  a  comfortable  state  of 
health,  and  hope  these  few  lines  will  find  you  enjoying  the  same  Blessings,”  etc. 

This  letter  is  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  It  is  folded  in  a  clever  manner  so 
that  the  blank  side  forms  a  place  for  the  address,  and  as  it  was  before  the  time  of  envel¬ 
opes  or  Government  stamps,  the  amount  of  the  postage  was  written  where  the  stamp  is 
now  placed  and  it  was  sealed  at  the  back  with  wax  and  stamped,  with  either  the  mono¬ 
gram  or  crest  of  the  sender.  In  this  case  it  cost  ten  cents  to  send  this  letter  from  New  Lon¬ 
don,  New  Hampshire,  to  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Today  it 
could  be  sent  thousands  of  miles  for  the  same  amount.  The  first  general  issue  of  stamps 
was  in  1849.  Before  that  time  there  were  provisional  issues  by  individual  postmasters 
beginning  in  1845. 

JAMES  TODD,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ann  (Cochran)  Todd,  was  born  April  3,  1764, 
in  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  year  old  when  his  father  was  killed,  and  he 
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lived  with  his  mother  until  he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  married,  December  27,  1785, 
Unity  Page,  and  at  this  time  they  moved  to  Francestown,  New  Hampshire,  and  he 
began  work  on  their  new  home.  The  cultivation  of  his  lands  engaged  his  entire  interest, 
and  it  was  on  the  “Todd  Place”  that  he  raised  his  family. 

Grandfather  JAMES  TODD  was  the  ninth  child  of  James  and  Unity  (Page)  Todd. 
He  was  born  in  Francestown,  New  Hampshire,  July  8,  1802,  and  married  Mary  Star¬ 
red  Dodge,  of  New  Boston,  New  Hampshire,  on  November  8,  1831.  They  had  ten 
children.  My  father,  James  Austin  Todd,  was  their  second  child.  In  1828  Grandfather 
James  Todd  went  to  New  London,  New  Hampshire,  and  settled  on  King’s  Hill.  This  farm 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  He  was  not  only  a  farmer,  but  he  and  his  brother- 
in-law  owned  and  ran  a  store  in  New  London.  He  was  one  of  the  influential  citizens  of 
the  town  and  held  numerous  public  offices,  and  members  of  his  family  have  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

The  original  part  of  the  old  Todd  farm  house  was  built  over  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Dodge.  It  faces  the  south.  The  surveyor  used  the  North 
Star  as  a  guide  in  placing  the  building.  It  is  built  of  wood  and  is  painted  white  with 
green  shutters.  The  beams  and  sills  are  all  hand  hewn.  There  is  a  hall  in  the  center,  at 
the  front,  with  four  large  rooms  leading  off  of  it,  and  at  the  right  is  a  long  ell  and  barn. 
On  the  window  sill  in  the  parlor  is  a  “Noon  Line”  which  registered  the  sun  when  it  was 
120  clock,  midday.  At  the  rear  of  the  house  grandmother  had  her  flower  garden,  filled 
with  lovely  old  fashioned  flowers  and  herbs;  at  the  side  was  the  vegetable  gardens,  and 
beyond  these  the  orchard,  its  trees  ladened  with  delicious  apples,  pears  and  cherries,  and 
a  long  narrow  lane  leads  to  the  pastures,  which  are  dotted  with  blueberry  bushes  and 
fir-balsam  trees.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  the  woods,  is  the  old  sap-house,  where  every 
spring  the  maple  sap  was  boiled  and  the  sugar  was  made. 

The  great  fireplace  was  the  center  of  interest  in  this  old  house.  Over  its  fire  and  in 
its  ovens  the  delicious  New  England  doughnuts,  cod-fish  cakes,  baked  beans  and  brown 
bread  were  prepared.  In  the  evenings  grandmother  and  grandfather  Todd  gathered  their 
children  around  them  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Grandmother  read  out  loud  or  sewed, 
grandfather  listened  or  straightened  out  his  accounts  and  the  children  would  knit  or  study 
their  lessons  for  the  next  day.  The  little  ones  attended  the  school  house  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  In  the  winter  my  father  slid  down  this  hill  in  an  old  turkey  pan,  which  he  used 
for  a  sled.  As  soon  as  the  younger  children  finished  at  this  district  school  they  were  all 
sent  to  Colby  Academy,  which  is  on  the  main  street  running  over  New  London  Hill,  which 
is  three  miles  away. 

Grandfather  Todd  was  the  typical  New  England  Yankee,  straight-laced,  proud, 
energetic  and  thrifty.  He  had  a  great  sense  of  humor,  and  was  hotheaded.  His  eyes 
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were  dark  blue,  and  his  hair  (much  to  his  chagrin)  was  “sandy.”  To  overcome  this  he 
always  used  a  solid  silver  comb,  because  he  had  an  idea  that  it  darkened  his  hair;  this 
greatly  amused  my  grandmother.  An  aunt  of  ours  still  has  this  comb. 

Grandmother  Todd  was  tall,  eventempered,  charming  and  dignified,  and  like  all 
Dodges  she  had  a  passion  for  reading.  She  loved  her  home  and  children  dearly,  and  it 
was  a  great  trial  to  her  to  have  my  father  James  Austin  Todd,  and  his  brother  Jacob, 
leave  home  in  1862  and  go  West  to  Ohio. 

The  town  of  New  London,  which  these  two  young  men  left  to  seek  their  fortunes, 
is  one  of  the  few  places  left  in  this  country,  which  has  a  population  of  over  eight  hundred 
people,  but  has  no  railroad  running  through  it.  The  nearest  station  is  eight  miles  away, 
which  has  helped  preserve  its  charm,  and  in  it  are  amazing  contrasts,  for  many  of  the  old 
houses,  customs  and  treasures  are  kept  intact,  and  these  have  been  cleverly  combined 
with  the  sophistication  and  modern  conveniences  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  summer  people  from  all  over  the  world  come  to  this  lovely  spot,  this  place 
of  peace  and  quiet,  and  spend  a  time  in  the  Past.  New  London  is  built  along  a  road 
running  over  a  hill  which  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  sea  level — a  hill  which  sits  like 
the  hub  of  a  great  wheel,  the  rim  is  a  long  chain  of  the  foothills  and  peaks  of  the 
White  Mountains,  which  join  hands  and  form  an  enchanted  circle  around  it,  the  spokes 
are  lines  of  evergreens  combined  with  trees,  which  in  the  autumn,  outrival  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  in  their  leaves.  In  the  valleys  are  lakes  and  little  ponds,  which  reflect  the 
blue  of  the  sky.  This  wonderful  place  is  the  box-seat  for  the  universe,  but  opera  glasses 
are  not  necessary  to  see  its  beauty,  for  the  air  is  so  pure  and  clear  that  you  can  see  for 
miles  in  every  direction.  The  orchestra  is  the  wind,  the  humming  of  bees,  and  I  realize 
what  a  wise  old  gentleman  my  grandfather  was  to  have  settled  in  this  beautiful  place. 

Elder  Job  Seamons  was  the  first  settled  minister  in  New  London.  He  was  a  Baptist, 
and  came  from  Attleboro,  Massachusetts.  Some  of  his  former  parishioners  settled  in 
New  London,  and  they  invited  him  to  come  and  start  a  church  there.  He  accepted  the 
call  and  in  1788  arrived  with  his  entire  family.  The  town  voted  to  give  him  forty  pounds 
(two  hundred  dollars)  a  year  salary;  three  pounds  were  to  be  paid  in  cash,  the  remain¬ 
ing  thirty-seven  pounds  in  labor  and  grain  and  other  produce,  all  to  be  paid  at  the  common 
price,  and  he  was  to  have  all  ministerial  privileges  in  the  town.  He  kept  a  diary  from 
1 774  to  18 20,  covering  a  period  of  over  fifty  years.  This  diary  is  valuable  not  only  histor¬ 
ically,  but  it  shows  the  wonderful  advancement  made  in  the  medical  world,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  times.  Most  of  the  old  people,  according  to  the  diary,  died  from  “Num-pulsey,” 
the  children  from  fits  or  the  canker  rash.”  It  is  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of 
the  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  as  well  as  facts  about  the  town. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  this  interesting  document: 
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Monday,  April  i,  1775  A  train  of  Artillery  and  several  regiments  of  soldiers 
came  by  here  on  their  way  to  New  York.” 

Friday,  June  16,  1775  -At  night  a  number  of  our  Provincial  Troops  intrenched  on 
Bunker  Hill  in  Charlestown;  and  on  Saturday  about  Noon  a  large  number  of  Regulars 
from  Boston  came  across  Charles  River  a  little  below  the  Battery,  near  the  point  when  a 
bloody  Battle  commenced.  The  particulars  are  not  yet  attained  but  presume  there  were 
many  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Our  people  are  forced  to  Retreat  and  leave 
their  entrenchments  and  Their  Enemies  Took  possession  of  it  and  then  the  Enemy  set 
fir  to  the  town  of  Charlestown;  and  the  engagement  Held  by  spells  until  Monday 
morning.  Peace  seems  in  a  measure  to  be  taken  from  this  quarter  of  the  Earth  and  our 
once  peaceable  government  is  now  the  Seat  of  War,  and  the  rain  is  withheld  from  the 
earth.  The  Enemy  stops  our  provision  Vessels  as  they  come  into  our  harbor  so  that 
unless  God  has  mercy  on  us  it  seems  we  must  feel  the  Judgement  of  Famine  as  well  as 

sword.  God’s  judgements  are  abroad  in  the  Earth.  Oh;  that  the  inhabitance  thereof 
may  learn  Righteously.” 

“Tuesday,  June  20,  1776— We  held  a  day  of  Sollomn  Feasting  &  Prayer  (By  order 
of  Congrace)  throuout  all  English  Collonies  upon  the  Contanant  on  account  of  the  awfull 
Civil  War  in  Our  Nation:  and  I  preached  in  the  afternoon  from  Psalms  94  20.” 

Lordsday,  Aug.  24,  1794  I  with  a  number  of  brethren  visited  old  sister  Everett, 
who  was  struck  a  few  days  before  with  the  num-pulsey.” 

“Tuesday,  March  7,  1797— I  attended  the  funeral  of  Deacon  Hayses  twins  Lebe- 
dee  &  Cloe.  They  were  born  in  a  night  and  Passed  in  a  night  of  the  canker-rash.  (Pos¬ 
sibly  the  names  had  something  to  do  with  the  passing.)  ” 

Lordsday,  Feb.  19,  1815 — The  roads  were  blocked  up  with  the  snow  and  the 
people  late:  so  we  had  but  one  exercise.  I  preached  from  Psalms  72.7  etc.  I  took  this 

text  with  a  view  to  notice  the  news  of  Peace  with  Great  Briton  which  we  heard  the  week 
before.” 

Lordsday,  May  24,  1818 — This  day  I  was  threescore  and  ten.  With  a  view  to 
improve  this  circumstance  I  preached  in  the  morning  from  Deuteronomy  8.2.  After  I 
dismissed  the  people  I  desired  them  to  stop  and  read  a  letter  which  I  had  sent  to  my 
daughter  Woodbury,  in  the  state  of  Ohigho;  which  contained  sketches  of  my  life  from 
my  birth  to  the  present  time.  etc.  ...” 

This  straight-laced  old  elder  had  a  horror  of  dancing,  and  considered  it  one  of  the 
devil’s  wiles  to  lure  souls  to  perdition.  Unfortunately  Amos,  his  hired  man,  had  a 
passion  for  this  art.  One  day,  when  he  thought  the  parson  was  safely  out  of  the  way, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  the  barn,  and  whistling  a  tune  began  to  practice  the  latest  dance 
steps.  Alas,  for  the  unlucky  Amos,  the  parson  returned  unexpectedly,  and  scandalized 
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at  the  ungodly  sounds  which  issued  from  his  barn,  quietly  investigated.  He  waited  until 
the  tune  was  finished,  and  then  with  horse-whip  in  hand  he  entered  the  barn  and  invited 
poor  Amos  to  dance  to  another  tune. 

One  of  the  great  events  of  New  London,  was  the  opening  of  the  stage  route  between 
Hanover  and  Concord.  A  new  road  had  been  built,  a  stage  company  formed,  the  horses 
and  coaches  purchased  and  everything  was  ready  for  the  great  event.  In  this  day  of 
motors,  fast  trains  and  airplanes,  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  great  importance  of  this  epi¬ 
sode.  Judge  Seamons,  who  was  a  lad  at  that  time,  wrote  the  following  description  of 
this  important  occasion: 

“This  fall  of  1832,  J.  Everett  Farnum,  was  teaching  in  the  red  schoolhouse  at  the 
four  corners,  and  it  was  announced  that  on  a  certain  day  in  October,  the  stagecoach 
would  make  its  appearance.  As  the  expected  event  drew  nigh,  study  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  our  kind  teacher  gave  us  all  permission  to  gaze  for  a  time  to  the  utmost  of  our 
capacity  for  the  long  expected  stagecoach  with  its  four  horses  in  hand.  It  finally  came 
and  went,  as  all  things  come  and  go,  and  we  resumed  our  studies  again,  etc.” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  New  London,  for  it  brought  the  town  in 
touch  with  the  outside  world  and  opened  up  a  wider  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
farms.  Deacon  Herrick’s  house  was  the  tavern.  Today  it  still  stands  remodeled,  with 
every  convenience,  but  the  lines  and  the  charm  of  the  old  house  have  been  perfectly  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  still  like  a  great  personality,  only  in  a  new  garb. 

Across  the  road  is  the  Colby  house,  built  in  1800,  by  Joseph  Colby,  father  of 
Anthony  Colby,  who  was  elected  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1846.  This  lovely  old 
house  stands  intact  almost  the  same  as  it  was  over  a  century  ago.  The  great  fireplace  in 
the  hall  with  its  spit,  and  the  ovens  at  the  side,  the  old  paneling,  the  graining  of  the  wood¬ 
work,  all  are  the  same.  The  first  spinet  ever  brought  to  New  London,  stands  in  the  par¬ 
lor,  and  the  family  portraits  smile  down  on  this  generation,  who  have  so  carefully  pre¬ 
served  this  home  of  their  forefathers. 

Joseph  Colby’s  daughter  Sarah  married  Jonathan  Herrick,  in  18 11,  and  lived  in 
Deacon  Herrick’s  house  across  the  road  from  her  father’s  home.  In  1816  her  younger 
sister  Judith  married  Perley  Burpee,  and  that  year  a  house  was  built  next  door  to 
the  Herrick  house  for  her.  This  is  the  house  my  aunt  Rosaline  Todd  Burpee  came  to 
as  a  bride.  This  house  I  love.  The  children  and  grandchildren  of  Judith  Colby  Bur¬ 
pee  have  lived  in  it  continuously  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  its  contents 
reflect  the  different  phases  of  American  history.  Some  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  were 
made  the  year  the  house  was  built,  the  old  desk,  the  grandfather’s  clock,  the  dishes,  pew¬ 
ter,  silver  and  candle-sticks  are  Colonial,  the  horse-hair  furniture,  the  what-nots,  the 
lamps  and  the  stoves  are  Victorian,  which  are  all  blended  with  the  modern,  and  the  house 
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has  a  homelike  air— an  atmosphere  which  nothing  new  or  not  used  could  ever  have. 
The  ten  bedrooms  have  held  guests  from  far  and  near.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  the  house  is  the  big  closet  on  the  top  floor,  where  clothes,  worn  on  important 
occasions  by  different  members  of  the  family  are  kept.  Some  of  these  dresses,  hats  and 
bonnets  are  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old— and  on  gay  occasions  we  of  this 
generation  dress  in  these  quaint,  lovely  old  clothes  and  impersonate  the  different  ones  of 
our  ancestors.  My  aunt  Rosaline’s  wedding  gown  is  blue  plaid  silk,  with  a  bustle  and 
panniers  trimmed  with  fringe  and  lace.  Judith  Colby  Burpee’s  black  silk  dress  with  its 
white  fichu  and  cap  is  the  costume  she  wore  when  her  daguerreotype  was  made.  The  light 
blue  tarlatan  with  its  ruffled  hoop-skirt  is  the  dress  worn  by  my  aunt  Rosaline,  when  she 
presented  the  flag  to  the  regiment  when  it  left  for  the  Civil  War. 

This  enchanted  closet  is  filled  with  polk-bonnets,  boots,  dolmans,  high-hats,  military 
uniforms,  stays,  hooped-skirts,  bustles,  mitts,  shawls,  foot-warmers,  tip  parasols,  carpet 
bags,  dolls,  one  of  the  most  interesting  ones  has  a  corn-cob  body  and  a  china  head.  It 
was  bought  from  a  peddler,  who  came  through  the  town  in  1799.  These  are  some  of 
the  many  amazing  and  amusing  things  this  “treasure  trove”  contains.  Another  inter¬ 
esting  thing  in  the  house  is  a  “what-not,”  which  has  its  shelves  and  drawers  filled  with 
daguerreotypes,  tin-types,  silhouettes  and  albums,  large  and  small,  filled  with  photo¬ 
graphs  and  kodak  pictures — an  authentic  record  of  American  types  for  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

One  of  the  personalities  of  New  London  was  Doctor  Lampson,  the  country  doctor, 
that  rare  person  who  is  almost  unheard  of  today.  He  was  a  wonderful  physician,  well 
educated,  up-to-date,  and  a  friend  of  the  entire  community,  a  man  who  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  one  of  his  most  effective  pills  was  a  sense  of  humor,  that  most  of 
the  illness  was  caused  by  overwork  and  worry,  and  along  with  the  medicine,  he  also  gave 
a  good  dose  of  sympathy  and  sound  advice.  He  worked  just  as  hard  for  a  patient  who 
could  not  pay  as  he  did  for  those  who  could,  and  he  died  in  harness,  one  of  the  finest 
types  of  a  real  American  citizen. 

These  are  the  people  and  the  surroundings  of  the  young  Yankee,  who  fell  in  love 
with  my  mother,  whose  family  and  background  were  Southern,  and  although  their  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  fineness,  of  freedom  and  loyalty  to  this  country  were  the  same — their 
customs  and  manner  of  living  were  as  different  as  one  nation’s  is  from  another. 

James  Todd  was  born  in  Scotland.  Because  of  the  oppression  of  the  Scotch  Presby¬ 
terians  by  the  British,  he  and  his  wife  migrated  to  Ireland. 

Married,  in  Scotland,  Rachel  Nelson,  who  died  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire, 
August  18,  1745. 
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He  died  in  Ireland  before  his  family  came  to  America. 

Issue  of  James  and  Rachel  (Nelson  )Todd: 

1.  Alexander  Todd,  born  in  Ireland;  came  to  America  in  1720;  was  a  graduate  of  the 

University  of  Edinburgh ;  married,  and  had  three  daughters ;  lived  first  in  London¬ 
derry,  New  Hampshire,  later  removed  to  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

2.  Samuel  Todd,  born  in  Ireland;  graduated  from  University  of  Edinburgh;  settled  in 

Londonderry,  New  Hampshire;  was  a  seaman;  died  in  1741 ;  unmarried. 

3.  Elizabeth  Todd,  born  in  Ireland ;  married  John  Bell,  in  Ireland ;  came  to  America  in 

1720  with  her  husband  and  family;  died  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  in  August, 

I77I 2- 

4.  Andrew  Todd,  of  whom  below. 


/ 

ANDREW  TODD,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  son  of  James  and  Rachel 
(Nelson)  Todd,  was  born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1697.  He  came  to  America  with 
his  mother  and  her  family  as  a  member  of  the  second  company  of  Scotch-Irish  pioneers, 
who  arrived  at  Boston  in  1720.  He  settled  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
following  is  a  record  of  his  services  in  the  American  Colonial  Wars: 

Colonel  Andrew  Todd  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  Wars  of  1744  and  1755,  in  whicl 
he  served  as  a  colonel  of  the  Provincial  Forces,  and  was  one  of  the  marked  men  of  his  time. 

Captain  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  of  1746. 

Major  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  of  1755. 

Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  the  Provincial  Militia  in  1767. 

Andrew  Todd  was  one  of  the  Proprietors  of  Nutfield,  later  called  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire.  (See  notes.) 

He  was  “Chosen  and  voted’’  for  Moderator  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  March  6, 

I737/38- 

Andrew  Todd  was  selectman  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  for  fourteen  years  from 
March  5,  1732  to  1765.  (See  Notes.) 

Representative  from  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  to  the  Provincial  Legislature.  (See 
Notes.) 

His  civic  record  was  equalled  only  by  his  military  record.  (See  Notes.) 

Andrew  Todd  died  September  15,  1777,  in  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire. 

Married,  12-18-1722,  Beatrix  Moore,  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire,  by  the 
Reverend  James  MacGregor.  (See  MOORE.) 

Issue  of  Andrew  and  Beatrix  (Moore)  Todd: 

1.  James  Todd,  born  8-1-1723,  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire;  died  unmarried. 

2.  Samuel  Todd,  of  whom  below. 


3- 

4- 


6. 

7- 

8. 
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Mary  Todd,  born  7-31-1727,  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire 

Alexander  Todd,  born  1-2-1730-31,  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  captain 
of  the  Seventh  Company  in  Colonel  John  Hart’s  Regiment,  in  the  expedition  against 
rown  Point ,  lived  in  Goffstown,  New  Hampshire,  known  as  Hooksett.  His  home 
there  was  on  land  bordering  the  Merrimac  River;  he  was  famed  for  his  miraculous 
escape  from  Indians  who  intended  to  torture  and  kill  him;  he  married,  first,  Letitia 
Duncan;  second,  3-2-1786,  Elizabeth  (Cushing)  Emery,  a  widow;  he  died  6-14-1807. 

Rachel  Todd  bom  4-I4-I733,  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire;  married  Moses  Mor¬ 
rison;  resided  in  Hancock,  New  Hampshire. 

John  Todd,  born  4-18-1735;  drowned  in  1754,  at  Amoskeag  Falls. 

Jean  Todd,  born  3-9~I736/ 37 ;  married  William  Miller;  resided  in  Peterborough  New 
Hampshire.  ’ 

Andrew  Todd,  born  1-1 1-1738/39;  unmarried;  died  in  1808. 


II 


SAMUEL  TODD,  son  of  Colonel  Andrew  and  Beatrix  (Moore)  Todd,  was  born 
6-3_I72 3 46,  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire. 

About  1751  he  moved  to  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  accompanied  by  Deacon 
Samuel  Moore.  Together  they  purchased  “lots  Nos.  57,  58,  66,  67  and  68,  lying  in  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  township.  The  price  paid  for  this  land  was  a  crown  an  acre,  a 
considerable  sum  for  those  days.  This  land  partnership  with  Deacon  Moore  remained 
in  force  until  1762,  when  an  amicable  division  was  made.  Samuel  Todd  secured  the 
eastern  part  for  his  sole  use  and  was  employed  in  its  improvement  when  he  was  killed  in 
the  prime  of  his  life  by  a  falling  tree. 

Died  3-30-17 65. 

Married,  first,  Hannah  Morrison,  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  (Wallace)  Mor¬ 
rison,  who  died  in  November,  1760. 

Married,  second,  in  1762,  Ann  Cochran.  (See  COCHRAN.) 

Issue  (by  first  wife)  : 

1.  Betty  Todd,  died  August  24,  1826,  at  Peterborough;  unmarried. 

2.  John  Todd,  born  4-3_I757;  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier;  married,  first,  Rachel  Duncan; 

married,  second,  Sarah  (Smith)  Annan;  he  died  10-27-1846. 

Issue  (by  second  wife)  : 

3.  Jane  Todd,  born  in  1763,  in  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire;  married  John  Morrison; 

resided  in  Hancock,  New  Hampshire. 

4.  James  Todd,  of  whom  below. 
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III 

JAMES  TODD,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ann  (Cochran)  Todd,  was  born  4-3-1764,  in 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire. 

In  1785,  James  Todd  moved  to  Francestown,  New  Hampshire,  and  began  work  on 
his  homestead.  The  cultivation  of  his  lands  engaged  his  entire  time,  and  it  was  on  the 
“Todd  place”  that  he  raised  his  family. 

Died  “12-8-1841.” 

Married,  first,  “12/27/1785,”  Unity  Page.  (See  PAGE.) 

Married,  second,  Sarah  (Miller)  Duncan,  a  widow. 

Issue  (by  first  wife)  : 

1.  Nabby  Todd,  married,  10-14-1806,  Nathaniel  Cochran,  of  Wethersfield,  Vermont. 

2.  Samuel  Todd,  born  11-14-1787;  married,  6-7-1814,  Betty  Starrett. 

3.  William  Todd,  born  3-12-1789,  died  5-21-1880,  in  New  London,  New  Hampshire;  mar¬ 

ried,  2-3-1813,  Mary  Center;  issue,  five  children. 

4.  Anna  Todd,  born  7- 13- 1791 ;  married  John  Sargent,  of  Marshfield. 

5.  Nathaniel  Todd,  born  3-23-1793;  died  12-5-1879,  in  New  London,  New  Hampshire; 

married,  first,  Sally  Dane ;  issue,  six  children ;  married,  second,  Mrs.  Guile ;  issue, 
three  children. 

6.  Mary  B.  Todd,  born  5-6-1795;  died  10-4-1836;  married,  1-21-1819,  Daniel  Bixby,  of 

Francestown,  New  Hampshire. 

7.  Jane  Todd,  born  11-28-1796;  died  10-23-1879;  married,  11-6-1825,  Benjamin  Deane,  of 

Francestown,  New  Hampshire. 

8.  Robert  Todd,  born  10-20-1800;  died  1-2-1880,  in  New  London,  New  Hampshire;  mar¬ 

ried,  11-16-1826,  Charlotte  Witherspoon;  issue,  five  children. 

9.  James  Todd,  of  whom  below. 

10.  Eli  Todd,  born  7-19-1804;  died  4-23-1881,  in  New  London,  New  Hampshire;  married, 

in  November,  1831,  Abigail  Nelson;  issue,  seven  children. 

11.  Roxanna  Todd,  born  9-8-1806;  lived  and  died  in  Panesville,  Ohio;  married  Perley  Ayer, 

of  Hamstead. 

Issue  (by  second  wife)  : 

12.  John  Todd,  died  4-2-1858 ;  unmarried. 

13.  Sarah  Todd,  died  8-11-1818. 


IV 

JAMES  TODD,  son  of  James  and  Unity  (Page)  Todd,  was  born  July  8,  1802,  in 
Francestown,  New  Hampshire.  In  1828  he  removed  to  New  London,  New  Hampshire. 
Died  November  15,  1876. 

Married,  November  8,  1831,  Mary  Starrett  Dodge.  (See  DODGE.) 
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The  children  and  grandchildren  of  James  and  Mary  Starrett  (Dodge)  Todd  were: 

1.  Mary  Anstice  Todd,  born  August  20,  1832;  died  5-16-1883;  married,  September  17, 

1855,  Oliver  K.  Russell;  issue: 

I.  Herman  Russell,  born  2-18-1856;  died  10-1-1936;  married  Isabelle  Messer; 
issue : 

i.  Mary  Russell,  born  11-9-1878. 

ii.  Edith  Russell,  born  1-23-1887. 

iii.  Marion  Russell,  born  10-21-1894. 

II.  Edward  Russell,  born  in  March,  i860;  died  in  Charleston,  Massachusetts. 

III.  Carl  H.  Russell,  born  in  April,  1864;  died  in  1891. 

IV.  Fannie  Russell,  born  2-15-1874;  died  in  1889. 

2.  James  Austin  Todd,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Jacob  Horace  Todd,  born  2-2-1837;  died  n-10-1925;  married,  April  14,  1862,  at  Sauk 

County,  Wisconsin,  Abigail  Shepard;  issue: 

I.  James  Todd,  born  October  4,  1865;  married  Edith  Bradford;  issue:  Ruth 
Bradford  Todd,  born  4-24-1895. 

II.  Ralph  Todd,  born  October  20,  1874 ;  married  Hattie  Lewis. 

III.  Martha  Todd,  born  February  1878;  married  Karl  Sholes,  who  was  born 

10-24-1871;  issue: 

i.  Marjorie  Sholes,  born  April  6,  1906. 

ii.  Barbara  Sholes,  born  March  21,  1912 ;  married  Richard  Cooley  Croft, 

issue :  Shirley  Croft,  born  4-28-1936. 

IV.  Julia  Todd,  born  December  4,  1881. 

4.  Rosaline  Parasina  Todd,  born  12-27-1838;  married,  February  15,  1859,  Edwin  P.  Bur¬ 

pee;  resided  in  New  London,  New  Hampshire;  issue: 

I.  Wilfred  Ernest  Burpee,  born  2-7-1860;  married,  November  28,  1894,  Lucy 
Shepard ;  issue : 

i.  Mildred  Burpee,  born  December  29,  1896;  married  Roland  Brock; 
issue : 

a.  David  Ford  Brock,  born  December  21,  1918. 

b.  John  Wilfred  Brock,  born  October  21,  1924. 
ii.  Helen  Burpee,  born  2-16-1901 ;  died  5-5-1902. 

II.  Mary  E.  Burpee,  born  6-6-1863;  married,  September  1,  1897,  Walter  L. 
Macomber. 

III.  Susan  Colgate  Burpee,  born  11-19-1865;  died  4-12-1888. 

IV.  Eliza  Colby  Burpee,  born  12-14-1867;  married,  1-1-1903,  Melville  H.  Robbins. 

V.  Hattie  Todd  Burpee,  born  7-12-1873. 

5.  Roxana  Elizabeth  Todd,  born  September  15,  1840;  married,  February  11,  1861,  Jona¬ 

than  L.  Loverin ;  issue : 

I.  James  Maitland  Loverin,  born  2-14-1862;  died  in  1871. 

II.  Fred  Loverin,  born  10-7-1865 ;  married  Charlotte  Calef. 

III.  Wenona  Loverin,  born  7-10-1882;  married  Clinton  Presby;  issue:  Austin 
Presby. 

6.  Onslow  Byron  Todd,  born  November  7,  1843;  died  10-28-1924;  married,  11-15-1866, 

Ella  Amanda  Batdorf ;  issue : 
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I.  Eyler  Jonathan  Todd,  born - ;  married,  as  his  second  wife,  in  May,  1937, 

Marie  Celestson  Sheridan. 

II.  William  Todd,  born - ;  died - . 

7.  Harriet  Emma  Todd,  born  July  16,  1845;  died  June  1,  1868. 

8.  Hiram  Frank  Todd,  born  February  3,  1849;  died  October  1,  1851. 

9.  Charles  H.  F.  Todd,  born  August  9,  1851 ;  died  August  16,  1854. 

10.  Edward  Ava  Todd,  born  March  6,  1854;  married,  December  28,  1875,  Alice  A.  Trow; 
he  died  9-7-1914;  issue: 

I.  Gustie  May  Todd;  married,  12-28-1900,  Elmer  Messer;  issue: 

i.  Helen  Todd  Messer,  born  12-19-1904;  married,  12-28-1925,  Charles 

Dinkins ;  issue : 

a.  Madeline  Dinkins,  born  10-11-1931. 

ii.  James  Wilfred  Messer,  born  3-3-1913. 

II.  Fred  Andrew  Todd,  born  2-6-1883;  married,  October  19,  1910,  Celena  Mer¬ 
cer;  issue: 

i.  Alice  A.  Todd,  born  5-23-1912;  married,  9-26-1937,  Stanley  Albert 

Drew. 

ii.  Edward  Andrew  Todd,  born  4-8-1916. 


V 

JAMES  AUSTIN  TODD,  son  of  James  and  Mary  Starrett  (Dodge)  Todd,  was 
born  July  19,  1834,  at  New  London,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  educated  at  the  district 
schools,  and  at  Colby  Academy  in  New  London.  In  1862  he  decided  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  Ohio,  which  at  that  time,  to  a  Yankee,  was  considered  West.  Through  the  influence 
of  John  C.  Buxton,  a  relative,  he  became  interested  in  railroads,  and  in  1863  was 
appointed  agent  of  the  C.  S.  &  C.  railroad  in  Osborn,  Ohio.  In  1865  he  became  agent 
of  the  A.  &  G.  W.  railroad  at  Reno,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  the  terminus  in  the 
oil  region.  This  was  an  important  position  and  involved  great  responsibility.  In  1867, 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Buxton  from  active  business,  Mr.  Todd  became  his  successor 
as  agent  of  the  C.  S.  &  C.  railroad  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  for  over  fifty  years 
took  an  active  part  in  railroads  and  transportation  in  that  state.  During  this  time  he 
served  as  an  official  in  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  and  the  Erie  railroads.  He  was  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  coal  business,  and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Taylor  &  Hayden,  Inc.  He 
was  president  of  the  Rogers  Iron  Company,  and  served  on  the  City  Council  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Affairs  of  Springfield  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Todd  was  a  deacon  and  elder,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield.  In  1878  he  built  a  house  on  East  High  Street, 
where  he  and  his  family  resided  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Died,  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  November  1,  1901. 
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Mamed,  first,  in  Osborn,  Ohio,  October  5,  1864,  Laura  Brake.  (See  BRAKE.) 
Married,  second,  in  1892,  Mary  Hamilton. 

Issue  of  James  Austin  and  Laura  (Brake)  Todd: 
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1. 

2. 


3- 

4- 


James  Abram  Todd  born  in  1866,  at  Osborn,  Ohio;  died  August  l2,  t892;  unmarried- 

educated  at  Yates  Institute,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wittenberg  College,  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Harry  Dodge  Todd,  born  June  9,  1871 ;  educated  in  Springfield,  Ohio ;  married,  May  24, 

1892,  Lyda  Stewart;  she  was  born  May  21,  1875;  issue,  one  daughter: 

I.  Esther  Alda  Todd,  born  March  2,  1893;  married,  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 

ugust  3>  I9I7>  John  Robb  Taylor,  born  November  5,  1888;  died  March 
12,  1932. 


Georgia  Brake  Todd,  of  whom  below. 
Daughter,  born  in  1880;  died  at  birth. 
Laura  W ashington  Todd,  of  whom  below. 


VI 


GEORGIA  BRAKE  TODD,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Austin  and  Laura  (Brake) 
Todd,  attended  Springfield  Seminary,  Wittenberg  College,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Museum  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  she  is  the  author  of  this  book. 

VI 


AURA  WASHINGTON  TODD,  youngest  daughter  of  James  Austin  and  Laura 
(Brake)  Todd,  was  born  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  February  22,  1882.  She  was  a  student  at 
Miss  Phillips’  School,  Springfield  Seminary,  Wittenberg  College,  and  was  graduated  from 
Colby  Junior  College  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1901. 

Married,  November  27,  1918,  Robert  Schey.  (See  SCHEY.) 

Mrs.  Schey  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,  and  a  Daughter  of 
Colonial  Wars. 

Issue : 

Theresa  Todd  Schey.  (See  SCHEY.) 


(See  TODD  genealogical  chart,  p.  414.) 


Dodge* 

Arms — Barry  of  six  or  and  sable  over  all,  on  a  pale  gules,  a  woman’s  breast  distilling  milk,  all 
proper. 

Crest — A  demi-seadog  azure  collared,  finned  and  purfled  or. 

Motto — Leni  perfruar  otio.  (Let  me  enjoy  gentle  ease.) 


HE  name  Dodge  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  word  dugge — meaning  a  woman’s  breast.  The  coat-of- 
arms  of  the  family  was  granted  to  one  Pierre  or  Peter  Dodge, 
of  Stopworth,  County  Chester,  in  1306,  by  Edward  I.  This 
grant  is  among  the  most  ancient  records  of  the  College  of 
Heraldry,  at  the  full  development  of  chivalry  in  England.  A 
later  patent  was  granted  to  John  Dodge,  of  Rotham,  Kent,  in 
1546,  by  Henry  VIII,  reaffirming  the  original  grant  and  describing  the  crest.  The  first 
patent,  granted  to  Peter  Dodge,  is  quoted  as  follows : 


“Hereafter  having  regard  to  the  loyal  and  valiant  services  of  Peter  Dodge,  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Stopworth,  in  the  County  of  Chester,  Gentleman;  which  he  has  done  and  performed  to 
my  most  dear  and  Sovereign  Lord,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke 
of  Guyen,  as  well  as  in  several  battles  against  his  great  enemy  and  rebel  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  vassal  of  England,  and  likewise  at  the  sieges  of  Berwich  and  Dunbar,  where  in  his  duty  and 
valiant  courage  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  advancement  of  his  renown,  and  the  good  content  of  the 
Sovereign  Lord,  who  in  recompense  of  his  said  service,  and  by  his  special  grace,  gave  to  him,  and 
his  Heirs  forever,  the  Lordship  of  Podenhugh,  with  the  Barony  of  Coldingham,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland,  Granted  to  said  Peter  Dodge,  that  from  henceforth,  he  may  carry  his  shield ;  Barry  of 
six,  Or  and  Sable ;  on  a  pale  gules,  a  woman’s  breast  Goutant.” 


Coldingham  is  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  eleven  miles  from  Berwick  in  the  shire  of 
Tweeddale,  on  the  border,  in  the  charmed  vicinity  of  Dryburgh. 

John  Dodge,  the  father  of  Richard  and  William,  who  were  the  founders  of  the 
family  in  this  country,  was  born  in  England,  and  made  his  will  April  2,  1635,  in  Midder- 
chinnock,  Somersetshire.  In  it  he  stipulates  that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard 
there.  To  the  church  he  bequeathed  ten  shillings,  and  a  like  amount  to  the  poor  of  the 

*  See  Notes  on  Allied  Families — Dodge,  p.  426. 
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parish;  to  the  minister  for  preaching  his  funeral  sermon  he  also  gave  ten  shillings.  He 
gave  to  his  wife  Margery  one  tenement  in  the  parish  of  Halstocke,  County  Dorset,  also 
40  pounds  and  “the  bedstead  which  I  now  lie  in,  and  all  things  belonging  thereunto  ” 
She  also  received  “so  much  of  my  other  household  stuff  as  shall  amount  to  four  pounds. 

•  •  •  •  ”  To  h,s  son  WiUiam  he  Save  40  pounds,  “more  over  and  above  that  portion 
which  I  have  already  given  him.”  To  his  son  Richard  he  gave  “one  sheep  and  to  take 
his  choice  in  my  whole  flock.”  “To  John,  the  sone  of  said  Richard  forty  shillings. 

All  of  the  rest  of  my  goods  uninventoried  and  unmentioned  I  give  and  bequeth  unto  my 

sone  Michael  whom  I  make  and  ordain  the  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.” 
The  will  was  proved  October  15,  1635. 

He  married  Margery - . 

Their  children,  all  born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  were : 

William  Dodge,  of  whom  below. 

Richard  Dodge,  of  whom  below. 

Michael  Dodge,  lived  and  died  in  Somersetshire,  England,  where  he  was  the  church  warden ; 
married  and  had  five  children. 

Mary  Dodge,  who  died  in  England ;  married  and  had  a  son  John. 


THE  DODGE  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

I 

The  first  of  this  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  Dodges  who  came  to  America  was 
WILLIAM.  On  May  2,  1629,  he  sailed  from  Yarmouth,  England,  on  the  Lion’s  Whelp, 
a  neat  and  nimble  ship  of  120  tons;  sailing  with  it  at  the  same  time  was  the  Talbot,  a 
vessel  of  300  tons.  They  arrived  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1629. 
Other  vessels  in  this  fleet  were  the  Four  Sisters,  the  Mayflower,  and  the  George.  The 
Reverend  Francis  Higginson,  who  came  on  the  Talbot,  kept  a  journal  of  the  voyage. 
According  to  this  journal  the  Lion’s  Whelp  had  on  board  over  “40  Planters  specially 
from  Dorchester,  and  other  places  thereabouts,  many  mariners,  8  pieces  of  ordinance, 
provisions  and  4  goats.  After  landing  in  the  colonies,  William  returned  to  England  and 
married  there.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family  that  William  came  to  New  England  when 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  see  how  he  liked  it.  He  returned  to  England,  telling 
his  father  that  he  had  determined  to  settle  in  America,  and  asked  for  a  present.  His 
father  told  him  to  get  married  and  I  will  give  it.”  It  is  said  that  William  received  two 
refusals  before  he  succeeded;  he  then  received  his  present — a  pair  of  bulls. 
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He  settled  in  that  part  of  Salem  which  was  called  Beverly,  where  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  Governor  Endicott  as  “a  skillful  and  painful  husbandman,”  with  the  request 
that  he  might  have  the  charge  of  a  team  of  horses.  It  cost  ten  pounds  then  to 
ship  a  horse  from  the  old  country  to  New  England.  Salem,  at  this  time,  included  the 
present  Salem,  Beverly,  Wenham,  Hamilton,  Ipswich,  Danvers,  Peabody  and  possibly 
other  sections.  William  received  a  grant  of  sixty  acres  of  land  next  to  John  Woodbury, 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1637,  and  on  the  28th  of  July,  1644,  he  bought  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  two  hundred  pounds.  This  was  part  of  the  land  which  was  granted  to 
Peter  Palfrey,  John  Balch,  William  Trask,  John  Woodbury  and  Roger  Conant,  two 
hundred  acres  each.  These  grantees  were  all  settlers  before  Governor  Endicott  arrived 
in  September,  1628,  and  therefore  they  were  called  the  “Old  Planters.”  William  was 
made  a  freeman  in  Beverly,  April  17,  1634.  In  1667  he  helped  to  found  the  “First 
Church”  in  Beverly.  He  purchased  from  Peter  Palfrey  land  in  the  original  “Old 
Planters”  tract.  In  this  Massachusetts  community  he  was  respected  for  his  integrity, 
judgment  and  religious  beliefs.  He  served  the  town  in  various  offices  and  is  spoken  of 
in  the  records  as  “Farmer  William  Dodge.” 

Died  between  1685  and  1692.  A  deposition  made  September  28,  1681,  states  he 
was  aged  “about  76  years.” 

Married,  in  England,  Elizabeth - . 

Issue  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Dodge: 

1.  Captain  John  Dodge,  born  in  1636;  married,  first,  April  10,  1659,  Sarah  Procter;  mar¬ 

ried,  second,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  Woodbury. 

2.  William  Dodge,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Hannah  Dodge,  baptized  July  24,  1642;  died  January  2,  1688;  married,  first,  Samuel 

Porter,  who  died  in  1660;  married,  second,  December  2,  1661,  Thomas  Woodbury. 

4.  Josiah  Dodge,  who  was  killed  in  1675,  during  the  Narragansett  Indian  War. 

/ 

RICHARD  DODGE,  son  of  John  and  Margery  Dodge,  was  born  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  England,  in  1602.  In  1633  he  was  a  tenant,  by  entry  hold  of  lands,  of  Helyar 
Manor,  in  East  Coker,  England.  This  manor  came  into  the  possession  of  its  then  owner 
about  1616.  Richard  came  to  the  colonies  from  there  in  1638  with  his  wife  Edith  and 
their  children,  and  appeared  first  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  where  he  “desired  accomida- 
tions.”  He  lived,  first,  on  land  which  belonged  to  his  brother  William,  but  upon  being 
received  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  on  October  29,  1638,  and  having  received  a  grant 
of  ten  acres  of  land  November  12th  of  that  year,  and  on  November  26th  following  the 
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undivided  half  of  eighty  acres  more,  the  other  half  being  given  to  his  brother  William, 
he  settled  at  “Dodge  Row,”  in  what  now  is  North  Beverly,  not  far  from  Wenham  Lake. 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  1641,  the  town  granted  to  Richard,  an  additional  forty  acres 
of  land. 

Evidently  Richard  gave  most  of  his  time  and  attention  to  farming  and  domestic 
affairs  rather  than  to  political  or  religious  offices,  although  he  was  a  loyal  supporter  of 
the  church  and  a  liberal  contributor.  He  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  church  at 
Salem,  May  5,  1644,  and  in  1667,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  Church,  now 
in  Beverly.  Before  1644  he  and  his  wife  Edith  were  members  of  the  Wenham  Church, 
John  Fisk,  pastor. 

Like  the  majority  of  the  Dodge  family,  Richard  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  education,  for  in  1653,  almost  300  years  ago,  his  name  was  first  on  a  list  of  twenty- 
one  subscribers  to  Harvard  College,  while  the  next  largest  sum  given,  was  only  one- 
fourth  as  much. 

The  old  homestead  which  was  built  by  Richard  was  inherited  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  by  his  descendants  and  then  replaced  by  a  more  modern  structure.  Richard  Dodge 
gave  a  large  parcel  of  land  for  a  burying  ground,  which  is  now  known  as  the  “Cemetery 
in  Dodge  Row.”  (See  Notes.) 

Richard  Dodge  died  June  15,  1671,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  £1764  2s.,  a  large 
sum  for  those  days.  To  his  sons  John,  Richard  and  Samuel,  he  gave  each  a  good  farm 
valued  at  over  one  hundred  pounds  each.  To  his  sons  Edward  and  Joseph,  he  gave  the 
homestead,  valued  at  one  thousand  pounds.  To  his  wife  Edith,  he  gave  certain  prop¬ 
erty  “to  be  her  own  absolutely,”  and  stipulated  that  her  five  sons  should  provide  her 
with  certain  amounts  in  annual  payments. 

Married,  in  England,  Edith  Coker?,  who  was  born  in  1603.  She  died,  June  27, 
1678,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  The  inventory  of  her  estate  showed  that  she  also  pos¬ 
sessed  considerable  property. 

Issue : 

1.  Richard  Dodge,  baptized  in  1628,  according  to  the  Parish  Register  at  East  Coker,  Som¬ 

ersetshire,  England. 

2.  Margery  Dodge,  baptized  September  7,  1630,  buried  February  2,  1630/31. 

3.  John  Dodge,  of  whom  below. 

4.  Mary  Dodge,  born  in  1632;  baptized  April  19,  1635;  died  August  18,  1710;  married 

Zachary  Herrick  (see  HERRICK .) 

5.  Sarah  Dodge;  baptized  in  1644,  in  America;  died  September  19,  1726;  married,  as  his 

second  wife,  in  July,  1667,  Peter  Woodbury,  born  June  19,  1640;  died  July  5,  1704. 

6.  Richard  Dodge,  born  in  1643;  lived  at  Wenham;  died  April  13,  1705;  married,  Febru¬ 

ary  23,  1667,  Mary  Eaton;  issue,  five  children. 
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7.  Samuel  Dodge,  born  in  1645  ;  resided  at  Ipswich  ;  died  December  4,  1705  ;  married  Mary. 

daughter  of  Thomas  Parker,  of  Reading ;  issue,  eleven  children. 

8.  Edward  Dodge,  lived  at  Beverly;  died  February  13,  1705;  married  Mary,  daughter  of 

William  Haskell,  of  Gloucester  (see  HASKELL) ;  issue,  eight  children. 

9.  Joseph  Dodge,  born  in  1651;  lived  at  North  Beverly;  died  August  10,  1716;  married, 

February  21,  1671-72,  Sarah  Eaton;  issue,  ten  children. 

An  old  record  gives  the  following  description  of  William  and  Richard  Dodge. 
“William  was  tall,  well  formed  and  athletic,  had  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  dark  com- 
plection,  the  typical  ancient  Briton,  while  Richard  was  exceeding  fair  and  tall,  blue  eyes 
and  sandy  hair;  complexion  Speckeled;  the  Saxon  type.”  I  am  afraid  this  was  malign¬ 
ing  the  “Saxon  type,”  or  maybe  it  was  a  tactful  way  of  describing  freckles. 

William  was  called  the  “father  of  the  Dodges”  in  America,  although  he  was  younger 
than  his  brother  Richard,  and  Richard’s  descendants  were  much  more  numerous,  but 
William  was  the  first  to  come  to  this  country. 

II 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  DODGE,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Dodge,  was  born 
September  19,  1640.  He  lived  on  his  father’s  homestead  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 
which  he  inherited.  By  trade  he  was  a  maltster.  In  1679  he  was  an  overseer,  a  deputy  in 
1689,  a  freeman  in  1683,  and  a  Representative  in  1690.  He  was  a  soldier  of  distinction, 
serving  in  1675  in  the  war  against  the  Narragansett  Indians,  and  he  was  one  of  the  men 
who  placed  the  historic  bell  in  the  First  Church  of  Beverly  (known  as  the  Bass  River 
Church).  This  bell  was  captured  at  Port  Royal,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  its  disposal. 

Died  March  24,  1720. 

Married,  first,  Mrs.  Mary  (Conant)  Balch. 

Married,  second,  May  26,  1685,  Mrs.  Joanna  (Hale)  Larkin.  (See  HALE.) 

Married,  third,  in  1698,  Mrs.  Mary  Creatty,  widow  of  Captain  Andrew  Creatty,  of 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts.  She  died  February  1,  1701/02. 

Issue  (by  first  wife)  : 

1.  William  Dodge,  born  March  20,  1663/64;  died  January  17,  1747;  married,  December 

12,  1689,  Mary  Porter. 

Mary  Dodge,  born  May  26,  1666;  died  in  1706;  married  Joseph  Herrick  (see  HER¬ 
RICK.) 

3.  Joshua  Dodge,  baptized  August  29,  1669;  died  April  15,  1694;  married  Joanna,  daugh¬ 

ter  of  Joanna  (Hale-Larkin)  Dodge;  she  married,  second,  John  Thorndike. 

4.  Hannah  Dodge,  born  July  9,  1671  ;  married,  January  14,  1693,  John  Green. 
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5.  Elizabeth  Dodge ,  born  October  26,  1673;  died  March  13,  1712;  married  Jonathan  Her¬ 

rick  (see  HERRICK.) 

6.  Sarah  Dodge,  born  March  3,  1677/78 ;  died  young. 

Issue  (by  second  wife)  : 

8  j  7*  Robert  Dodge,  of  whom  below. 

f-  £8.  Rebecca  Dodge,  born  October  9,  1686;  died  June  22,  1687. 

.5  j  9.  Josiah  Dodge,  born  January  8,  1688/89  i  died  young. 

H  l Ia  Elisha  Dodge,  born  January  8,  1688/89;  died  young. 

II 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  DODGE,  son  of  Richard  and  Edith  Dodge,  was  born  in 
England,  in  1631,  and  baptized  at  East  Coker,  Somersetshire,  December  29,  1631.  He 
was  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  grandfather  John  Dodge,  who  died  in  Somersetshire  in 
1635.  John  came  to  New  England  with  his  father  and  went  first  to  Salem  in  1638.  He 
settled  in  what  was  then  included  in  Beverly,  but  in  later  years  was  incorporated  with  the 
town  of  Wenham.  John  Dodge  erected  a  sawmill  on  Mill  River  at  Wenham’s  Neck. 
This  mill  was  still  in  operation  as  late  as  1822.  Because  of  his  interest  in  the  mill  he 
received  from  his  father’s  estate  about  eighty  acres  of  land  surrounding  the  mill  and  an 
additional  five  acres  at  Longham  Brook,  where  his  homestead  was  situated  near  what 
was  then  the  north  line  of  Beverly. 

Lieutenant  John  Dodge  was  a  leader  in  the  community.  He  was  chosen  deputy  to 
the  General  Court  for  many  sessions,  served  as  selectman  and  was  elected  to  almost  every 
public  office  within  the  gift  of  the  townspeople.  His  name  appears  no  less  than  sixty 
times  on  the  Beverly  records  between  the  years  1667  and  1702,  and  during  those  years 
he  was  not  only  listed  as  selectman,  deputy,  moderator,  representative,  constable,  com¬ 
missioner,  and  grand  juror,  but  also  served  on  various  boards. 

In  May,  1683,  Lieutenant  John  Dodge  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court  as 
cornet  or  standard  bearer  of  a  squadron  of  troopers  of  Beverly  and  Wenham.  He  was 
made  freeman  April  29,  1668. 

On  May  5,  1708,  John  Dodge,  Sr.,  deeded  to  his  son  Andrew  Dodge  his  homestead 
of  forty  acres,  as  well  as  other  lands. 

Died  October  1,  1711. 

Married  Sarah - ,  born  in  1645-46;  died  February  8,  1705-06,  aged  60. 

Children  of  John  and  Sarah  Dodge  were: 

1.  Deliverance  Dodge,  born  March  15,  1660/61 ;  married,  October  2,  1689,  John  Parker,  of 
Reading,  Massachusetts ;  issue. 
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2.  John  Dodge,  born  April  15,  1662;  died  January  18,  1703/04;  married,  first,  Martha  Fisk, 

who  died  December  29,  1697;  married,  second,  April  11,  1698,  Ruth  Grover,  of  Bev¬ 
erly;  issue. 

3.  Josiah  Dodge,  born  June  4,  1665;  died  January  19,  1714/15;  married,  first,  December 

18,  1690,  Lydia  Fisk;  married,  second,  Sarah  Fisk;  issue. 

4.  Sarah  Dodge,  born  January  13,  1667;  married,  June  28,  1685,  Daniel  Denison,  Jr. 

5.  Ebenezer  Dodge,  born  August  1,  1670,  of  whom  below. 

6.  Mary  Dodge,  born  August  15,  1672;  married,  October  30,  1691,  John  Trask. 

7.  Deborah  Dodge,  bom  December  5  or  6,  1674;  died  July  8,  1675. 

8.  Andrew  Dodge,  born  October  29,  1676;  died  February  17,  1747/48;  married,  first,  May 

26,  1696,  Hannah  Fisk,  of  Wenham;  she  died  December  2,  1703;  married,  second,  in 
1704,  Sarah  Andrews  or  Andros,  who  died  June  6,  1734;  married,  third,  January  14, 
i735/36,  Elinor  Edwards,  of  Wenham;  issue. 


Ill 

ROBERT  DODGE,  son  of  Captain  William  Dodge  and  Joanna  (Hale-Larkin) 
Dodge,  was  born  October  9,  1686.  He  was  a  farmer  of  some  property,  and  when  but 
twenty-four  years  old  was  chosen  as  surveyor  of  highways.  Three  of  his  sons  were 
coopers,  one  Robert  was  a  cordwainer  and  William  was  a  joiner. 

Died  January  1,  1764.  He  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of  the 
Second  Church  of  North  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  where  their  tombstones  are  still  to  be 
seen. 

Married,  intentions  published,  June  26,  1709,  Lydia  JVoodbury .  (See  WOOD¬ 

BURY.) 

Issue : 

1.  Isaac  Dodge,  born  June  12,  1710;  died  October  16,  1769;  married,  first,  October  12,  1732, 

Lois  Herrick;  married,  second,  October  13,  1753,  Phebe  Averill. 

2.  Rebecca  Dodge,  born  June  3,  1712;  married,  in  1731,  Jonathan  Thorndike. 

3.  Caleb  Dodge,  born  December  11,  1714;  died  March  6,  1798;  married,  July  8,  1736,  Han¬ 

nah  Woodbury. 

p  Lydia  Dodge,  born  September  12,  1716;  married,  August  4,  1742,  Robert  Dodge  (see 

DODGE ,  Generation  IV.) 

5.  Joanna  Dodge,  born  June  13,  1719;  married  Captain  Andrew  Woodbury. 

6.  Elizabeth  Dodge,  born  June  17,  1721  ;  married,  April  23,  1742,  Benjamin  Dodge  (see 

DODGE,  Generation  III,  below.) 

7.  Robert  Dodge,  born  February  18,  1723-24;  married  (intentions  published),  November 

10,  1745,  Mary  Tarbox. 

8.  William  Dodge,  born  April  12,  1726;  died  young. 

9.  Nicholas  Dodge,  born  April  16,  1728;  married,  March  3,  1752,  Experience  Woodbury. 

10.  William  Dodge,  baptized  January  2,  1732;  died  June  3,  1810;  married,  first,  November 

1,  1752,  Mary  Baker;  married,  second,  August  1,  1764,  Mary  Trask. 
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EBENEZER  DODGE,  son  of  Lieutenant  John  and  Sarah  Dodge,  was  born  August 
1,  1670.  He  was  a  housewright  by  occupation  and  also  owned  a  large  farm  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  On  May  5,  1708,  his  father  Lieutenant  John  Dodge 
deeded  to  him  about  forty  acres  of  the  homestead  situated  partly  in  Beverly  and  partly 
in  Wenham.  This  part  included  the  house.  At  the  same  time  Ebenezer  received  a  parcel 
of  upland  near  the  Plain  Meadow,  and  the  undivided  half  of  a  piece  of  meadowland 
above  “Grape  Vine  Bridge  in  Plain  Meadow.”  He  also  received  a  salt  marsh  in  “Hogg 
Island  Marsh,”  Chebacco,  in  Ipswich. 

In  December,  1696,  Ebenezer  Dodge’s  name  appeared  on  a  committee  to  seat 
people  in  the  Second  Church. 

Died  March  19,  1717-18,  and  on  the  following  April  14th,  his  widow  was  appointed 
administratrix  of  his  estate. 

Married,  January  12,  1696-97,  Lydia  Nowell ,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  (See 
NOWELL.) 

Issue : 

1.  Lydia  Dodge,  born  December  1,  1697,  at  Wenham. 

2.  Mary  Dodge,  born  September  17,  1699;  married  Nathaniel  Evans,  of  Marblehead. 

3.  Ebenezer  Dodge,  born  in  November,  1701 ;  died  February  20,  1704. 

4.  Deborah  Dodge,  born  January  20,  1703/04;  died  in  1774;  unmarried. 

5.  Ebenezer  Dodge,  born  December  4,  1705  ;  died  April  30,  1724. 

6.  Robert  Dodge,  of  whom  below. 

7.  Benjamin  Dodge,  born  December  6,  1710;  died  in  1751;  married,  April  23,  1742,  Eliz¬ 

abeth  Dodge  (see  DODGE ,  Generation  III,  above). 

8.  Eunice  Dodge,  born  September  28,  1712;  married,  December  1,  1736,  Benjamin  Fel¬ 

lows,  of  Ipswich ;  issue. 

9.  Nowell  Dodge;  married  and  moved  to  Duchess  County,  New  York;  issue,  a  son  Nowell. 


IV 

ROBERT  DODGE,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Lydia  (Nowell)  Dodge,  was  born  April 
30,  1708,  at  the  homestead  in  North  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  He  bought  the  interests 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters  (with  the  exception  of  Benjamin  and  Eunice)  in  their  father’s 
estate,  in  1737,  and  remained  in  North  Beverly  on  the  homestead  until  April,  1779,  when 
he  sold  the  homestead  of  thirty  and  one-fourth  acres  on  Dodge  Row  to  one  Amos  Hil¬ 
ton.  He  also  sold  to  this  gentleman  several  smaller  parcels  of  land. 

In  1774  Robert  Dodge  sold  his  interest  of  one-fourth  in  Great  and  Little  Misery 
Islands  to  Jacob  Dodge,  of  Wenham,  Massachusetts. 
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Married,  August  4,  1742,  Lydia  Dodge.  (See  Generation  III — ROBERT 
DODGE.) 

Issue : 

1.  Ebenezer  Dodge,  born  January  11,  1743/44,  at  Beverly;  married,  August  13,  1767, 

Rebecca  Stanley ;  issue. 

2.  Lydia  Dodge,  born  January  15,  1745/46. 

3.  Robert  Dodge,  born  January  26,  1748. 

4.  Judah  Dodge,  born  June  12,  1751. 

5.  Nehemiah  Dodge,  born  August  12th  or  13,  1753. 

6.  Nathaniel  Dodge,  of  whom  below. 

7.  Solomon  Dodge,  born  November  8,  1756. 


V 

NATHANIEL  DODGE,  son  of  Robert  and  Lydia  (Dodge)  Dodge,  was  born  at 
Beverly,  Massachusetts,  February  2,  1756.  He  was  a  farmer  and  resided  at  New  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  Hampshire. 

Died,  November  12,  1818,  at  New  Boston,  New  Hampshire. 

Married,  March  27,  1774,  Sarah  Bailey.  (See  BAILEY.) 

Issue : 

1.  Sarah  Dodge,  bom  in  1776. 

2.  Nathaniel  Dodge,  born  in  1778. 

3.  Moses  Dodge,  bom  in  1780  ;  died  July  28,  1850. 

4.  Benjamin  Dodge,  born  in  1782;  died  June  22,  1810. 

5.  Solomon  Dodge,  born  in  1784;  died  August  16,  1821. 

6.  Abigail  Dodge,  born  April  4,  1786;  died  October  18,  1864. 

7.  Jacob  Davis  Dodge,  of  whom  below. 

8.  William  Dodge,  born  in  June,  1791 ;  died  March  22,  1861. 

9.  Mary  Dodge,  bom  in  1793. 

10.  Betsey  Dodge,  born  in  1796;  died  July  22,  1819. 

11.  Anna  Dodge,  born  in  1798;  died  July  25,  1880. 

IV 

JACOB  DAVIS  DODGE,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  (Bailey)  Dodge,  was  born 
July  6,  1788,  probably  in  New  Boston,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  contractor  and 
builder  in  New  Boston  until  1825,  when  he  removed  to  Nashua,  in  New  Hampshire. 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge  was  captain  of  a  militia  company  in  New  Boston.  Named  for  Jacob 
Davis.  (See  DAVIS.) 
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Died  October  15,  1864. 

Married,  November  2,  1811,  Tryphena  Colburn.  (See  COLBURN.) 

Children : 

1.  A  son,  born  July  4,  1812;  died  July  7,  1812. 

2.  Mary  Starrett  Dodge,  our  grandmother,  of  whom  below. 

3.  A  son,  born  July  23,  1815  ;  died  same  day. 

4.  Emeline  Dodge,  born  October  10,  1818;  died  July  3,  1819. 

5.  Horace  Dodge,  born  July  8,  1820;  died  June  21,  1822. 

6.  A  daughter,  born  June  19,  1822  ;  died  same  day. 

7.  Hon.  Jacob  Richards  Dodge,  born  September  28,  1823;  married,  October  20,  1846, 

Frances  Gove  Buxton;  he  was  an  educator,  publisher,  and  statistician  for  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

8.  James  Franklin  Dodge,  bom  March  26,  1826. 

9.  Lucy  Emeline  Dodge,  born  in  February,  1828;  died  September  13,  1846;  married, 

August  31,  1845,  Nathaniel  Foeler. 

10.  Caroline  E.  Dodge,  born  October  29,  1830. 

VII 

MARY  STARRETT  DODGE,  daughter  of  Jacob  Davis  and  Tryphena  (Colburn) 
Dodge,  was  born  May  16,  1813. 

Died  November  28,  1886. 

Married,  November  8,  1831,  James  Todd.  (See  TODD.) 

The  members  of  the  Dodge  family  of  our  generation — the  ones  we  knew  and  loved, 
were  my  grandmother  Mary  Starrett  (Dodge)  Todd,  her  brother,  the  Honorable  Jacob 
Richards  Dodge,  and  his  wife,  Frances  Gove  (Buxton)  Dodge,  and  their  son,  Charles 
Richards  Dodge,  and  his  wife,  Myra  (Reab)  Dodge. 

When  I  was  six  years  old  my  father  and  mother  took  me  to  New  London,  New 
Hampshire,  to  visit  my  grandmother,  Mary  Starrett  (Dodge)  Todd.  This  was  the  first 
and  only  time  I  ever  saw  her.  I  had  a  wonderful  time  on  this  visit.  The  thing  I  remember 
best  was  my  grandmother.  I  loved  her  dearly,  and  thought  she  was  beautiful  and  the  tall¬ 
est  lady  I  had  ever  seen.  I  also  remember  her  flower  garden  and  the  mountains.  When  we 
left  she  gave  me  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a  pair  of  little  red  mittens  on  a  cord,  which  went 
around  my  neck,  and  a  small  red  leather  pocketbook  to  match,  in  which  she  put  a  silver 
dollar.  These  gifts  kept  me  very  busy  on  the  long  trip  back  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  for 
whenever  I  lacked  amusement  I  opened  my  pocketbook  and  took  a  look  at  my  dollar, 
usually  dropping  it.  This  gave  me  a  great  thrill,  for  everyone  would  scramble  around 
trying  to  find  it,  and  much  to  my  mother’s  amusement,  I  insisted  on  wearing  the  mittens, 
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regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  grew  warmer  and  warmer  as  we  neared  home.  There  was 
a  curious  thing  about  “Pilgrim’s  Progress”— the  moment  anyone  started  to  read  this 
book  to  me  it  would  put  me  to  sleep.  No  opiate  was  ever  more  effective.  I  think  my 
mother  must  have  greatly  appreciated  this  gift,  and  sad  to  relate,  “Pilgrim’s  Progress’ 
still  has  this  soothing  effect  upon  me. 

Our  great  uncle  and  aunt,  Jacob  Richards  Dodge  and  his  wife,  we  called  “Uncle 
Dick”  and  “Auntie  Frank.”  We  loved  to  have  them  visit  us,  which  they  did  very  often. 
I  think  I  have  never  known  a  more  distinguished  or  courtlier  gentleman  than  “Uncle 
Dick,”  He  was  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  wore  black  broadcloth  clothes,  with  long  coat¬ 
tails,  a  flaring  collar  with  a  black  string  tie  and  a  high  silk  hat,  which  accentuated  his 
height.  His  hair  and  side-burns  were  pure  white,  his  eyes  dark  blue,  the  “Saxon  type.” 
“Auntie  Frank”  was  a  very  elegant  little  old  lady,  her  hair  was  white  and  her  eyes  black, 
and  she  never  changed  her  style  of  dress  with  the  mode ;  she  had  a  style  of  her  own,  wear¬ 
ing  black  grosgrain  silk  dresses,  which  rustled  when  she  walked,  with  white  ruching 
around  the  collar  and  cuffs,  and  little  black  bonnets,  with  a  stiff  aigrette  at  the  left  side, 
usually  a  black  silk  Dolman  in  the  summer  and  a  seal-skin  one  in  the  winter.  Her  home 
in  Washington,  on  Vermont  Avenue,  was  perfectly  appointed  and  her  servants  well 
trained. 

They  lived  part  of  the  time  abroad,  for  “Uncle  Dick”  was  sent  many  times,  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  Europe  on  scientific  investigations.  When  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  organized,  he  was  made  statistician  of  the  department,  May  6,  1866, 
and  he  remained  in  this  position  for  twenty-seven  years,  until  March  31,  1893,  with  the 
exception  of  three  years,  when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  tenth 
census.  In  1873  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  investigate  the  statistical  methods  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  governments.  President  Grant  appointed  him  honorary  commissioner  to  the 
World’s  Exposition,  in  Vienna.  In  1889  he  was  sent  to  make  supplementary  investiga¬ 
tion  in  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome.  In  Rome  he  attended  the 
first  session  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  of  which  he  was  an  original  member. 
His  crop-reporting  system  was  adopted  by  the  State  Statistical  Bureau  and  by  many  of 
the  municipal  European  governments. 

His  facts  and  figures  relating  to  agriculture  and  rural  economy  were  relied  upon  by 
public  men  in  all  political  parties.  This  office  (Statistician  of  Agriculture)  probably 
exercised  more  influence  on  the  money  affairs  of  this  country  than  any  other  office  in  the 
Government,  for  from  it  is  issued  the  monthly  crop  report,  which  affects  the  prices  of 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco  and  other  agricultural  products.  At  critical  stages  of  the 
market,  the  government  report  has  often  been  the  foundation  of  fortunes.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  seen  how  important  this  office  was,  and  how  necessary  it  was  that  it  should  be 
filled  by  a  man  of  the  utmost  integrity. 
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In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  interested  in  journalism,  and  at  one  time  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  as  Congressional  reporter.  From  1845  to 
1849,  inclusive,  he  taught  in  an  academy  in  Mississippi,  and  during  the  five  years  fol¬ 
lowing  he  was  editor  of  the  “Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  Oasis,”  and  afterwards  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  “American  Ruralist,”  at  Springfield,  Ohio.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books,  and  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  many  magazines  and  newspapers, 
both  here  and  abroad.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Dartmouth 

College.  He  was  a  staunch  Republican,  a  believer  in,  and  an  outspoken  adherent  to,  the 
leading  principles  of  the  party. 

Charles  Richards  Dodge,  their  only  child,  followed  in  his  father’s  footsteps.  He 
was  born  July  17,  1847,  in  Covington  County,  Mississippi,  and  took  a  special  course  of 
two  years  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale,  1865-67.  He  was  connected  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1867,  and  had  charge  of  the  Agriculture 
Museum  for  ten  years.  In  1870  he  began  a  special  study  of  fibers.  From  1870  to  1890 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  office  of  fiber  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

He  was  editor  and  publisher  of  “Field  and  Forest,”  a  scientific  journal,  from  1872 
to  1875,  and  published  twenty-five  reports  on  fibers  and  fiber  industries,  including  a  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Fiber  Plants  of  the  World.” 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  exposition  at  Paris,  in  1889,  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1893,  Atlanta  in  1898,  Paris  in  1900,  Buffalo  in  1901,  and  St.  Louis  in  1902,  and 
was  a  director  of  agriculture  of  the  United  States  Commission  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900.  For  his  services  in  that  capacity  he  received  from  the  French  Government  the 
decoration  of  Chevalier  du  Merit  Agricole  de  France ,  and  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Hon- 
neur  de  France  in  1901. 

He  made  a  fiber  survey  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan  in  1902,  and  was  for  three  years 
agricultural  editor  of  the  New  York  Press.  Mr.  Dodge  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Washington,  Washington  Entomological  Society,  National  Geographical  Society,  and  a 
member  of  the  Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  married,  January  23,  1868,  Myra, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Josiah  Reab,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  He  died  at  New  Lon¬ 
don,  New  Hampshire,  January  25,  1918. 

During  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1902,  Cousin  Charles  and  Myra  invited  my 
sister  and  me  to  spend  two  months  in  St.  Louis.  They  had  taken  a  house  there  and  we 
had  a  glorious  time.  The  days  and  nights  were  not  half  long  enough  for  the  hundred 
and  one  interesting  things  there  were  to  do  and  see.  I  think  the  first  time  I  ever  felt  a 
real  thrill  of  patriotism  was  at  the  ball  given  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Odell,  of  New  York, 
at  the  New  York  State  building  at  the  Exposition,  for  the  crack  regiments  of  the  different 
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countries  of  Europe,  who  were  sent  to  America  at  that  time.  These  men  were  wonder¬ 
ful  looking,  most  of  them  over  six  feet  tall,  and  the  night  of  the  ball  they  made  a  marvel¬ 
ous  appearance  in  their  brilliant  colored  full-dress  uniforms.  After  the  guests  had 
assembled  in  the  great  hall,  wrhich  had  a  staircase  in  the  center,  like  the  one  in  the  Grand 
Opera  House  in  Paris,  Governor  Odell  stepped  to  the  center  of  the  floor.  For  a  second 
there  was  a  hush.  Then  from  the  second  floor,  over  the  staircase  a  huge  silk  American 
flag  was  slowly  lowered  to  the  ballroom  floor,  and  as  it  unfurled  the  Ninth  Regiment 
Band  of  New  York,  and  an  orchestra  of  over  fifty  pieces,  played  the  “Star-Spangled 
Banner.”  The  officers  stood  at  attention  with  drawn  swords  and  the  crowd  cheered 
until  the  flag  touched  the  floor.  The  ball  had  started — the  Ninth  Regiment  Band  played 
the  two-steps  and  the  orchestra  the  waltzes,  and  we  never  stopped  dancing  until  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  after  wearing  out  two  sets  of  chaperones. 

My  sister  looked  very  beautiful  that  night  in  a  blue  tulle  gown,  which  had  a  long 
train.  My  gown  was  white  silk  net  over  white  satin.  The  skirt  had  three  tiers  of  ruffles 
and  a  train,  and  by  the  end  of  the  ball  the  bottom  of  my  gown  was  entirely  missing,  torn 
to  shreds  in  dancing.  The  next  morning  we  were  up  horseback  riding.  Such  is  youth. 

This  was  during  the  “Gibson  Girl”  era.  We  wore  our  hair  in  a  pompadour,  and 
had  eighteen-inch  waists,  and  wore  Floradora  hats  with  plumes  on  them.  It  took  a  hat- 
trunk  to  move  hats  in  those  days. 

I  think  nothing  can  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  times  (1880)  or  the  fineness 
and  high  principles  which  the  Dodges  in  America  have  always  stood  for,  than  a  lecture 
given  by  the  Honorable  William  Earl  Dodge,*  in  New  York  City,  in  i88o.f 

Mr.  Dodge  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  September  4,  1805,  and  died  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  1883.  His  wife,  Malissa  Phelps,  was  a  daughter  of  Anson  and  Oliva  Phelps.  Mr. 
Dodge  came  to  New  York  as  a  child  with  his  parents  and  became  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  his  times,  a  man  who  stood  for  everything  which  was  fine  and  honor¬ 
able  in  life,  a  man  noted  for  his  helpfulness  and  charities.  A  few  years  before  his  death 
his  philanthropies  reached  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  following  is  the  invitation  to  deliver  this  lecture,  given  by  the  merchants  and 
citizens  of  New  York  City,  a  little  over  fifty  years  ago: 

“To  the  Hon.  William  Earl  Dodge: 

Dear  Sir: — The  great  changes  in  our  city,  which  have  taken  place  during  your  long  and 
active  business  career,  are  but  little  understood  and  almost  forgotten.  With  the  details  of  these 

♦William  Earl  Dodge,  (6)  David  Low  and  Sarah  (Cleveland)  Dodge,  (5)  David  and  Mary  (Stuart-Earl) 
Dodge,  (4)  David  and  Anna  (Low)  Dodge,  (3)  Daniel  and  Joanna  (Benham)  Dodge,  (2)  Richard  and  Mary 
(Eaton)  Dodge,  (1)  Richard  and  Edith  (Coker  .  )  Dodge. 

t  See  Appendix. 
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changes  during  the  last  sixty  years  you  are  especially  familiar.  Many  incidents  and  reminiscences 
are  known  to  you  which  would  be  of  great  interest  to  us. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  you  have  been  induced  to  write  out  many  of  your  recollections  as  a 
citizen  and  merchant  during  this  eventful  period.  We  beg  you  will  name  some  evening,  at  an  early 
date  when  we  can  listen  to  a  lecture  from  you  upon  the  changes  through  which  the  New  York  of 
your  boyhood  has  become  the  New  York  of  today.  We  are,  Very  Truly, 

Your  friends  and  fellow  citizens, 


(Signed) 


New  York,  April  17th,  1880. 


E.  D.  Morgan 
John  A.  Stewart 
H.  C.  Potter 
Sam.  D.  Babcock 
J.  J.  Astor 
Sam  Sloan 
E.  A.  Washburn 
W.  H.  Vanderbilt 
Henry  Hilton 


Jas.  M.  Brown 
Howard  Potter 
Royal  Phelps 
F.  S.  Winston 
A.  A.  Low 
H.  B.  Claflin 
Peter  Cooper 
Chas.  H.  Russell 
W.  Walter  Phelps. 


Extracts  from  Mr.  Dodge’s  Lecture: 

“I  am  to  speak  of  my  recollections  of  the  New  York  of  50  to  60  years  ago,  and  of 
some  of  the  changes  which  have  marked  this  more  than  half  a  century.  Eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighteen  found  me  a  boy  in  a  wholesale  dry  goods  store,  No.  304  Pearl  Street, 
near  Peck  Slip.  My  employers  were  two  most  worthy  Quakers.  A  promise  made  by  my 
father  to  the  junior  partner,  that  when  he  went  into  business  I  was  to  be  with  him,  will 
account  for  my  leaving  school  so  early. 

“It  was  a  very  different  thing,  in  those  days,  to  be  a  boy  in  a  store  from  what  it  is 
now.  .  .  .  My  father  lived  at  that  time  at  98  William  Street,  now  the  corner  of  Platt. 
William  Street  was  then  the  fashionable  retail  dry  goods  center;  at  No.  90,  stood  Peter 
Morton’s  large  store,  the  fashionable  family  store  of  that  day. 

“I  had  to  go  every  morning  to  Vandewater  Street  for  the  keys,  as  my  employers 
must  have  them  in  case  of  fire  in  the  night.  There  was  much  ambition  among  the  young 
men  as  to  who  should  have  his  store  opened  first,  and  I  used  to  get  up  soon  after  light, 
walk  to  Vandewater  Street  and  then  to  the  store  very  early.  It  was  to  be  sprinkled  with 
water,  which  I  brought  the  evening  before  from  the  old  pump  at  the  corner  of  Peck  Slip 
and  Pearl  Street,  then  carefully  swept  and  dusted.  Then  came  sprinkling  the  sidewalk 
and  street,  and  sweeping  to  the  center  a  heap  for  the  dirt-cart  to  remove.  This  done, 
one  of  the  older  clerks  would  come,  and  I  would  be  permitted  to  go  home  for  breakfast. 
In  winter  the  wood  was  to  be  carried  and  piled  in  the  cellar,  fires  were  to  be  made,  and 
lamps  trimmed.  I  mention  these  particulars  to  show  that  junior  clerks  in  those  days  did 
the  work  now  done  by  the  porters.  There  were  comparatively  very  few  carts  used  by  the 
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dry  goods  dealers,  most  of  the  business  being  done  by  porters,  with  hand  carts  and  large 
wheelbarrows,  who  stood  at  the  different  corners  ready  to  take  or  go  for  a  load.  Each 
had  a  heavy  leather  strap  over  the  shoulders  and  a  brass  plate  on  the  breast  with  his 
license  number.  Their  charges  for  any  distance  below  or  above  Chambers  Street  were 
12*4  cents  and  18  $4  cents  respectively.  There  were  very  few  carts,  and  those  of  the 
old-fashioned  two-wheel  kind;  such  heavy  two-horse  trucks,  and  large  express  and  other 
wagons  as  now  fill  our  business  portion  of  the  city,  were  unknown  in  those  days. 

“The  dry  goods  auction  stores  were  mostly  on  the  corners,  and  on  the  blocks  from 
Wall  to  Pine  streets.  When  our  employer  would  purchase  a  lot  of  goods  at  auction,  it 
was  our  business  to  go  and  compare  them  with  the  bill,  and  if  two  of  us  could  carry  them 
home  we  did  so,  as  it  would  save  the  shilling  portage.  .  .  . 

“I  remember  well  the  old  Fly  Market,  which  commenced  at  Pearl  Street,  where 
Maiden  Lane  crosses.  .  .  . 

“At  this  time  the  wholesale  dry  goods  trade  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  Pearl 
Street,  from  Coenties  to  Peck  slips,  though  there  were  a  few  firms  further  up,  and  any 
party  intending  to  commence  that  business  must  be  sure  that  he  could  obtain  a  store  in 
Pearl  Street.  We  now  talk  about  what  Wall  Street  is  doing;  then,  if  one  would  speak  of 
the  dry  goods  trade,  he  would  say,  ‘things  are  active’  (or  dull)  in  Pearl  Street. 

“The  retail  trade  was  mostly  in  William  Street  and  Maiden  Lane,  except  three  fash¬ 
ionable  houses  who  were  the  Stewarts  of  their  day.  These  were  all  in  Broadway:  Vande- 
voort,  near  Liberty  Street;  “the  Heights,”  near  Dey  Street,  and  Jotham  Smith,  who 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Astor  House.  Stewart  did  not  commence  until  1824.  The  cheap 
retail  dry  goods  stores  were  in  upper  Pearl  and  Chatham  streets;  wholesale  groceries 
were  in  Broad,  Water  and  Front  streets.  At  this  time  the  trade  was  mostly  divided  by 
sections,  some  selling  almost  entirely  to  the  South,  others  to  the  North  and  West,  and 
others  doing  what  was  called  an  Eastern  or  Long  Island  trade.  The  capital  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  one  who  was  then  termed  a  jobber  were  very  different  from  what  are  now  sug¬ 
gested  by  that  term.  A  firm  with  $15,000  to  $20,000  capital  commanded  good  credit, 
and  its  annual  sales  seldom  exceeded  a  few  hundred  thousand.  I  doubt  if  there  were 
half  a  dozen  persons  who  sold  over  a  million  each.  Now  we  have  many  who  sell  that 
amount  every  month,  and  some  of  them  over  a  million  a  week. 

“The  styles  of  goods  also  have  changed  very  much.  Then  nearly  all  dry  goods  were 
imported;  our  calicoes  or  prints  came  in  square  hair  trunks,  containing  fifty  pieces  each; 
very  few  goods  came  in  boxes — they  were  either  in  trunks  or  bales.  We  had  a  few 
domestic  cottons,  but  they  were  all  woven  by  hand.  Power-looms  were  not  introduced 
till  a  few  years  after.  Our  common  cottons  all  came  from  India,  and  called  India  ‘hum- 
hums’ ;  they  had  very  strange  names,  such  as  ‘Gurros,’  ‘Bafture,’  etc.  Most  of  them 
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were  thin,  sleazy  goods,  filled  with  a  kind  of  starch  to  make  them  look  heavy.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  nearly  all  cotton  goods  sold  are  of  American  manufacture. 

In  nothing  is  the  change  greater  than  in  the  vast  progress  and  extent  of  our  manu¬ 
factures.  The  wonderful  improvement  in  machinery  has  enabled  us  to  compete  with 
other  nations,  and,  through  the  protective  system  that  has  given  encouragement  to  our 
infant  efforts,  we  have  now  become,  as  a  nation,  not  only  able  to  provide  for  our  own  con¬ 
sumption,  but  to  begin  competition  for  trade  of  other  countries.  But  for  this  policy 
of  protection  to  our  own  industries  we  should  today  have  been  simply  a  nation  of  pro¬ 
ducers  from  the  soil,  supplying  other  nations  with  raw  material  and  food,  while  depend¬ 
ent  on  them  for  the  various  articles  of  consumption.  My  firm  conviction  is  that,  but  for 
our  tariff,  our  country  would  have  never  attained  its  present  position,  and  that  we  would 
hardly  have  known  what  we  now  call  the  West — with  its  vast  extent,  its  cities  and  towns, 
and  its  ability  to  feed  other  nations.  .  .  . 

“Our  cloths  and  cassimeres  were  all  imported.  Large  quantities  of  silks  from  France 
and  Italy,  and  beautiful  crepes  and  satins  for  ladies’  wear,  were  brought  from  India  and 
China.  Business  was  periodical;  we  had  our  spring  and  fall  trade.  You  will  remember 
there  were  but  few  steamboats,  and  no  railroads,  and  it  was  quite  an  event  for  the  country 
merchants  to  visit  the  city.  They  generally  came  twice  a  year — spring  and  fall;  those 
from  the  North  and  East  by  the  Sound  or  North  River,  in  sloops  or  schooners,  often  a 
week  on  their  passage;  those  from  the  South  and  West  by  stagecoaches.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  what  it  was  to  come  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Missouri, 
when  the  most  of  the  long  journey  was  by  stage  riding  night  and  day;  and  even  from  our 
Southern  States  it  was  a  tedious  trip  to  some  points  on  the  coast,  where  the  vessel  might 
make  the  long  journey  less  trying.  There  were  lines  of  ships  and  schooners  running 
between  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  but  these 
trips  were  often  very  long  and  the  accommodations  poor. 

Over  the  stores  in  Pearl  Street  were  a  large  number  of  boarding  houses  expressly 
for  country  merchants;  here  they  would  remain  a  week  or  ten  days,  picking  up  a  variety 
of  goods,  for  most  of  them  kept  what  were  then  called  country  stores.  They  had  to 
purchase  dry  goods,  hardware,  medicines,  crockery,  etc.,  etc .  .  .  .  Most  of  the  goods 
were  shipped  by  sloops,  bound  up  the  North  River  or  the  Sound;  those  for  the  South, 
on  schooners  or  brigs  to  ports  from  whence  they  were  taken  into  the  interior.  There 
were  very  few  hotels,  the  principal  ones  being  the  City  Hotel,  which  occupied  a  block 
in  Broadway  near  Trinity  Church;  the  Pearl  Street  House,  between  Old  and  Coen- 
ties  slips,  and  Bunker’s  near  the  Bowling  Green.  .  .  . 

‘  You  will  remember  that  New  York  was  then  a  comparatively  small  city,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  less  than  120,000,  ....  it  had  extended  very  little  above  Canal  Street.  Most 
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of  the  dwellings  were  below  Chambers,  on  the  North  River,  but  on  the  East  River  there 
were  many  up  as  far  as  Market  and  Rutgers  streets.  The  most  of  the  merchants  and 
families  of  wealth  lived  in  the  lower  part  of  town,  in  Greenwich  below  Chambers,  and  on 
the  cross  streets  west  of  Broadway  from  the  Park  to  the  Battery.  Many  merchants  in 
Pearl  Street  lived  over  their  stores,  and  John,  Fulton,  Beekman,  Gold,  and  Cliff  were 
filled  with  private  residences.  .  .  .  The  most  fashionable  residences  were,  perhaps,  around 
the  Battery  and  up  Broadway  and  Greenwich  to  Cortlandt.  .  .  .  The  churches  were  then 
all  down  town.  .  .  . 

“Fifty  years  ago  I  commenced  housekeeping  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  in  Bleecker 
Street  between  Broadway  and  the  Bowery;  there  were  eight  new  two-story  attic  houses 
just  finished,  23  by  40  feet,  and  three  or  four  of  us,  young  married  people,  took  houses 
adjoining,  and  each  paid  $300  a  year  rent,  and  when  newly  furnished  we  thought  them 
very  fine.  .  .  . 

“You  all  have  noticed  that  the  City  Hall  is  constructed  on  three  sides  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  and  on  Chambers  Street  of  brown  stone.  Some  thirty  years  ago  there  resided  near 
me  an  aged  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  Mr.  McComb,  who  was  the  architect  of  the  City 
Hall,  and  who  told  me  that  in  making  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  building  they  found 
that  the  difference  between  marble  and  stone  for  the  rear  would  be  $15,000.  As  it  was 
so  far  uptown  that  but  few  would  see  the  back  part  of  the  Hall,  they  decided  to  use  the 
brown  stone.  In  those  days  the  city  fathers  were  so  far  from  the  fashion  of  these  days 
that  they  were  calculating  how  they  might  economize  in  city  expenditures. 

“Think  of  New  York  without  gas!  ....  In  1825,  the  first  gas  lights  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  New  York  Gas  Company,  which  had  contracted  to  light  below  Canal 
Street.  In  1834  the  Manhattan  Company  obtained  the  contract  to  light  above  Canal 
Street;  ....  where  crime  was  not  so  rife,  and  a  murder  was  a  rare  occurrence.  .  .  . 

“There  were  no  police  in  those  days,  but  there  were  a  few  watchmen,  who  came  on 
soon  after  dark  and  patrolled  the  streets  till  near  daylight.  Their  rounds  were  so 
arranged  that  they  made  one  each  hour,  and  as  the  clocks  struck  they  pounded  with  their 
clubs  three  times  on  the  curb,  calling  out,  for  example,  ‘Twelve  o’clock  and  all  is  well,’ 
in  a  very  peculiar  voice.  They  wore  leathern  caps  such  as  firemen  now  use. 

“Our  streets  were  kept  cleaner  then  than  now,  since  every  one  was  responsible  for  a 
space  in  front  of  his  building  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  public  dirt  carts 
passing  on  regular  days  and  carting  away  dirt.  .  .  . 

“The  Sabbaths  were  for  the  most  pari  very  quiet.  .  .  .  The  Sabbath  schools  were 
then  just  introduced  into  the  city  ....  and  these  were  designed  only  for  the  poor  and 
neglected  children.  The  children  of  church-goers  were  instructed  at  home  in  the  cate¬ 
chism,  and  in  many  churches  were  expected  to  recite  every  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the 
session-room  to  the  pastor  and  elders. 
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Our  wonderful  system  of  public  schools  has  all  been  developed  since  the  time  of 
which  I  speak.  .  .  . 

“Postage  was  so  high  that  the  number  of  letters  sent  by  mail  was  compara¬ 
tively  small;  12^/2  cents  to  Philadelphia,  1 8%  cents  to  Boston,  and  25  cents  to  New 
Orleans.  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.  ...” 

It  seems  almost  incredible  or  beyond  the  bonds  of  imagination  that  in  less  than 
sixty  years  after  this  lecture  was  given  in  1880,  New  York  has  become  a  magic  city  of 
skyscrapers,  two  of  them  over  a  thousand  feet  above  the  pavements,*  with  a  population  in 
I93°  s*x  million  nine  hundred  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-six  people;  a  city 
in  which  there  are  over  six  hundred  hotels,  amounting  to  over  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
million  dollars  in  value.  Today  in  New  York  State  alone,  there  are  over  two  million 
motor  vehicles,  which  consumed  over  a  billion  and  a  half  gallons  of  gasoline.  In  193L 
there  were  7 1 1  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  a  million  pupils. 

There  are  2,809  churches,  with  almost  five  million  members,  representing  thirty-two 
denominations.  In  1931  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  murder  and  manslaughter  cases 
were  tried  in  the  courts  of  New  York  City,  which  is  patrolled  by  an  army  of  19,336 

policemen.  This  is  a  greater  number  of  men  than  fought  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the 
Civil  War. 

In  the  last  fifty  years,  greater  and  more  momentous  events  have  taken  place  than 
transpired  in  the  one  thousand  years  preceding.  Thrones  and  empires  have  tottered  and 
fallen,  and  electricity  and  machinery  have  revolutionized  the  whole  world.  A  word 
spoken  in  America  is  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  as  soon  as  it  is  uttered.  It 
took  our  forefathers  weeks  and  sometimes  months  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  Lindbergh, 
on  May  21,  1927*  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  landed  outside  of  Paris,  France,  completing 
three  thousand  six  hundred  miles  in  thirty-three  and  a  half  hours.  Surely  the  American 
of  today  carries  on,  with  honor  and  courage  the  standards  set  by  our  forefathers.  The 
following  are  the  immortal  lines  which  appeared  in  the  “New  York  Sun,”  May  21,  1927 : 
“Lindbergh  Flies  Alone.”  Alone !  Is  he  alone  at  whose  right  side  rides  Courage,  with 
Skill  in  the  cockpit  and  Faith  upon  the  left?  Does  Solitude  surround  the  brave  when 
Adventure  leads  the  way,  and  Ambition  reads  the  dials?  Is  there  no  company  with  him 
for  whom  the  air  is  cleft  by  Daring  and  the  darkness  is  made  light  by  Emprise? 

These  lines  might  well  have  been  written  for  the  ones  who  were  the  founders  of 
this  Commonwealth  of  ours — these  brave  men  and  women,  who  left  home  and  country 
to  plant  the  seed  of  Courage,  Enterprise  and  Liberty  on  new  soil. 

*  Empire  State  Building,  102  stories,  1,248  feet  high. 

Chrysler  Building,  77  stories,  1,046  feet. 

(See  DODGE  genealogical  chart,  pp.  374,  375.) 
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Chapter  II 
Allied  Families 


Aldis 


Arms — Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  birds  rising  gules,  on  a  chief  sable  three  mullets  of 
the  first. 

Crest — A  bird  rising  of  the  arms. 


HE  name  Aldis  is  not  a  rare  one  in  England.  It  appears  five  times 
on  the  Hundred  Rolls  (1273)  and  is  one  of  the  class  of  old 
personal  names  which  have  survived  as  surnames.  The  family 
evidently  came  from  the  Eastern  Country  of  England  exclu¬ 
sively.  This  points  to  a  possible  Danish  origin  of  the  name. 

Research  in  England  has  definitely  established  a  lineage 
going  back  to  the  days  of  kings  Henry  VI,  Edward  V,  Richard 
III,  and  Henry  VII  (1440-1504). 

Thomas  Aldus ,  was  a  resident  of  Stradbrook,  Suffolk  County,  England;  born  about 
1440;  died,  will  made  November  30,  1499,  proved  November  3,  1504;  married  Johan 
- ,  who  died  in  150 5.  Issue,  of  two  children, 


Robert  Aldus,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1470;  a  resident  of  Stradbrook,  Suf¬ 
folk,  England;  died  in  1507;  his  will  drawn  July  4,  1507,  being  proved  November  23, 
1507;  married  Margaret - .  Issue,  among  six  children, 

Robert  Aldus,  who  was  born  about  1500;  a  resident  of  Fressingfield,  a  parish  adjoin¬ 
ing  Stradbrook,  Suffolk,  England;  died,  will  drawn  April  4,  1558,  proved  December  13, 
1560;  married  Elizabeth - ,  who  died  about  1576.  Issue,  among  seven  children, 


Thomas  Aldus,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1536;  undoubtedly  a  resident  of 

Fressingfield;  living  as  late  as  the  year  1595;  married  - .  Issue,  among  four 

children, 


Francis  Aldus,  who  was  born  1565;  a  resident  of  Fressingfield  and  of  Toftmonks, 
Norfolkshire,  England;  a  yeoman;  died  in  1625,  will  drawn  October  7,  1625;  proved, 
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November  5,  1625  ;  married,  first,  Sarah - ;  married,  second,  Mary - .  Issue, 

among  five  children,  probably  all  by  first  wife, 

/ 

NATHAN  ALDIS,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  who  was  born  about 
1596  in  England;  a  property  owner  and  resident  of  Fressingfield  in  1625;  first  recorded 
in  the  colonies  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  church  there 
February  11,  1639/40.  He  became  a  freeman  May  13,  1640.  His  wife  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  March  1 1,  1640/41.  Nathan  Aldis  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  deacons 
of  the  Dedham  Church  June  23,  1650. 

He  was  chosen  fence  viewer,  April  17,  1640,  and  for  the  years  1641,  1642  and  1644 
served  as  selectman  for  Dedham.  As  proprietors  of  the  town,  Nathan  Aldis  and  his  only 
son  John  signed  the  Dedham  Covenant,  and  received  several  small  grants  of  land- 

Nathan  Aldis  acquired,  in  August,  1642,  a  sixth  interest  in  the  water  mill  on  East 
Brook.  In  1649,  however,  he  and  the  Reverend  John  Allen  and  John  Dwight,  sold  their 
interests  to  the  fourth  partner,  Nathaniel  Whiting.  He  acted  as  appraiser  in  several 
probate  cases,  and  his  handwriting  can  be  seen  on  two  of  these  papers,  which  are  still  in 
existence.  He  was  a  man  of  more-than-average  education. 

He  served  on  several  committees  in  regard  to  the  meetinghouse  and  the  pastor’s 
salary.  His  name  last  appeared  on  the  town  records  on  November  29,  1675,  when  he 
was  assessed  is.  3d.  for  the  general  tax. 

Died,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  March  15,  1675/76.  Administration  of  his 
estate  was  granted  “to  Mary  Aldis,  his  relict  and  John  Aldis,  their  sonne,’’  April  25,  1676. 

Married  Mary - ,  who  died  at  Dedham,  January  1,  1676/77. 

Issue : 

1.  Mary  Aldis,  who  died  at  Dedham,  September  3,  1653;  married,  March  15,  1643,  Joshua, 

Jr.,  son  of  Joshua  Fisher,  Sr.;  issue,  seven  children. 

2.  John  Aldis ,  of  whom  below. 


II 

JOHN  ALDIS,  only  son  of  Nathan  and  Mary  Aldis,  was  born  in  England  and  came 
to  America  with  his  parents.  He  was  admitted  a  “Townseman’’  of  Dedham,  January  1, 
1650/51.  He  and  his  wife  were  admitted  to  the  church  December  29,  1650.  He  was 
evidently  prominent  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  but  in  town  affairs  as  well,  for 
he  was  chosen  constable  in  1660,  an  important  office  in  those  days.  In  1663  he  was 
“returned  for  the  Jury  of  Trials  of  Suffolk  County,’’  and  in  1665  to  the  Grand  Jury. 
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John  Aldis  served  the  town  as  selectman  for  twelve  terms,  beginning  in  1675  and  in 
1 6 83 >  as  Deputy  to  the  General  Court,  was  paid  over  £5  for  his  time  and  expenses. 

It  is  not  known  when  John  Aldis  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  Dedham  Church,  but 
on  September  30,  1675,  he  was  given  the  “third  deacons’  seat.”  Previous  to  this  his 
wife  had  desired  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  middle  row,”  but  the  committee  decided  that 
“she  was  to  sit  upon  the  gallery  in  the  fore  row  for  the  present.”  The  town  of  Dedham 
paid  John  Aldis  £28  for  his  services  in  King  Philip’s  War.  The  last  appearance  of  his 
name  on  the  Dedham  records  occurred  November  11,  1700,  when  he  was  listed  among 
the  selectmen.  In  his  will  his  property  was  inventoried  “at  £233 . 5 . 6.” 

Died,  at  Dedham,  December  21,  1700. 

Married,  September  27,  1650,  Sarah  Eliot.  (See  ELIOT.) 

Issue : 

1.  Sarah  Aldis,  born  June  9,  1652;  died,  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  April  14,  1712;  mar¬ 

ried,  April  26,  1675,  Gershom,  son  of  Reverend  Peter  Hubbard ;  issue,  eight  children. 

2.  John  Aldis,  born  February  12,  1655;  died,  at  Roxbury,  March  18,  1736;  married,  at 

Wrentham,  May  23,  1682,  Mary  Winchester;  issue,  six  children. 

3.  Mary  Aldis,  of  whom  below. 

4-  Nathaniel  Aldis,  born  August  1,  1659;  died  February  7,  1661. 

5.  Daniel  Aldis,  born  August  3,  1661 ;  died,  at  Dedham,  January  21,  1718;  married,  Novem¬ 

ber  23,  1685,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Ann  (Chickering)  Paine;  issue,  four 

children. 

6.  Nathaniel  Aldis,  born  March  6,  1664;  died  August  5,  1683. 

7.  Hannah  Aldis,  born  July  4,  1666;  married,  December  8,  1686,  John,  son  of  Matthia 

Farnsworth;  issue,  nine  children,  all  born  at  Groton. 

Ill 

^d-^KY  ALDIS,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Eliot)  Aldis,  was  born  November 
29’  x657,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

Died  after  1727. 

Married  Nathaniel  Richards.  (See  RICHARDS.) 


(See  ALDIS  genealogical  chart,  p.  355.) 


Bailey 

Arms  (County  Yorkshire) — Argent,  on  a  fesse  between  three  martlets  gules,  three  bezants. 
Crest — A  griffin  sejant  ermine,  wings  and  forelegs  or. 

HE  spelling  of  the  name  Bailey  has  never  been  uniform.  In  Scot¬ 
land  it  is  usually  spelled  Baillie,  in  France,  Bailly,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America,  Baily,  Bailey,  and  Bayley. 

/ 

JAMES  BAILEY  was  born  in  England  about  the  year 
1612.  He  was  a  brother  of  Richard,  who  came  to  the  colonies  in  1638,  in  the  ship  Bevis. 
Yorkshire  was  the  family  seat.  James  remained  in  England  for  two  years  after  Richard 
left  for  America. 

In  1640  he  set  sail  for  the  New  England  shores  and  arrived  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
same  year,  settling  at  Rowley,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
very  pious  person.  Whenever  a  storm  came  up  on  the  long  passage  to  America,  they 
would  call  upon  him  to  pray  for  safety. 

James  Bailey  was  mentioned  in  the  will  of  his  brother  Richard.  He  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  real  estate  both  by  allotment  and  purchase.  His  house  stood  on  what  is  now 
the  east  side  of  Pleasant  Street,  the  original  grant  reading  as  follows:  “To  James  Baley 
one  house  lott  containing  an  Acre  and  an  halfe  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Edward  Saw¬ 
yer’s  house  lott.” 

James  Bailey  held  several  positions  in  the  town  including  that  of  overseer  of  the 
poor  and  selectman. 

Died,  August  9,  1677 ,  at  Rowley,  Massachusetts. 

Married  Lydia - ,  who  died  at  Rowley,  April  29,  1704. 

Issue : 

1.  John  Bailey,  of  whom  below. 
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2.  Lydia  Bailey,  born  “9:010:1644”;  married,  May  8,  1672,  Abel  Platts;  issue. 

3.  Jonathan  Bailey,  born  in  September,  1646;  died  in  March,  1665. 

4.  Damaris  Bailey,  born  “17:1110:1648”;  married,  May  8,  1672  (same  as  her  sister  Lydia), 

Thomas  Leaner;  issue. 

5.  James  Barley ,  born  “15:1101:1650”;  died  March  20,  1715;  married,  May  12,  1680,  Eliz- 

beth  Johnson,  who  died  September  12,  1743  ;  issue. 

6.  Thomas  Bailey,  born  “1  :6m:i653.” 

7-  Samuel  Bailey,  born  “10 :6m  :i655”  >  died  in  November,  1657. 

8.  Samuel  Bailey,  born  November  6,  1658. 

II 

JOHN  BAILEY,*  son  of  James  and  Lydia  Bailey,  was  born  “2  :12m  11642, ”  in 
Rowley,  Massachusetts,  where  he  continued  to  reside.  He  served  as  a  soldier  under  Sir 

William  Phipps  in  the  expedition  against  Canada  in  1690,  perishing  on  the  return 
voyage,  f 

Died  November  19,  1690.  His  widow  was  appointed  administratrix  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  estate. 

Married,  June  16,  1668,  Mary  Mighill.  (See  MIGHILL .) 

Issue : 

1.  Jonathan  Bailey,  born  August  31,  1670;  died  November  23,  1733;  married,  first,  March 

7,  1693,  Hannah  Walker;  she  died  December  9,  1702;  married,  second,  Sarah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Deacon  Ezekiel  Jewett;  she  was  born  in  1675;  died  September  28,  1730;  issue, 
ten  children. 

2.  Ann  Bailey,  born  February  24,  1672;  died  December  17,  1690. 

3.  Nathaniel  Bailey,  of  whom  below. 

4.  Thomas  Bailey,  born  October  7,  1677;  married,  December  8,  1700,  Eunice  Walker;  issue 

5.  James  Bailey,  baptized  April  18,  1680;  died  in  1769;  married,  first,  July  14,  1702,  Ham 

nah  Wood,  born  January  20,  1681 ;  married,  second,  November  22,  1733,  Mrs.  Mary 
Bacon;  issue. 

6.  Mary  Bailey,  born  February  1,  1683;  died  about  1722. 

7.  Elizabeth  Bailey,  bom  November  15,  1685;  died  January  26,  1780;  married,  January  2, 

1722,  Daniel  Tenney. 

8.  Lydia  Bailey,  born  April  14,  1688;  married  Daniel  Ritter. 

9.  John  Bailey,  born  January  12,  1690-91;  died  before  1722;  married  Mehitable  - 

issue. 


Ill 

NATHANIEL  BAILEY,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Mighill)  Bailey,  was  born  in 
March,  1675,  and  baptized  April  4th  following.  He  lived  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts, 
throughout  his  life. 


*  See  Notes  on  Allied  Families — Bailey,  p.  425. 
t  See  notes  on  Allied  Families. 
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Died  July  21,  1722. 

Married,  January  2,  1700-01,  Sarah  Clark.  (See  CLARK.) 

Issue : 

1.  Joseph  Bailey ,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Nathaniel  Bailey,  born  October  27,  1703;  married,  July  25,  1726,  Mary  Worcester,  of 

Bradford;  issue. 

3.  Josiah  Bailey,  born  November  3,  1705;  died  in  1798;  married  Elizabeth  Stevens  (?); 

issue. 

4.  David  Bailey,  born  November  11,  1707;  died  May  12,  1769;  married,  first,  December  7, 

1727,  Mary  Hodgkins;  she  died  August  10,  1759;  married,  second,  in  December,  1759, 
Mehitable  Smith;  she  died  August  20,  1789;  issue. 

5.  Samuel  Bailey,  bom  November  25,  1709;  died  August  1,  1796;  married,  January  9,  1733, 

Jane  Rogers,  who  was  born  in  1712,  and  died  in  January,  1786;  issue. 

6.  Mercy  Bailey,  born  March  21,  1712,  died  January  27,  1779;  married,  March  20,  1740, 

James,  born  May  12,  1694,  died  January  3,  1768,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  ( Johnson ) 
Bailey;  (see  Generation  I)  ;  issue. 

7.  Sarah  Bailey,  born  November  18,  1719. 

IV 

JOSEPH  BAILEY,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  (Clark)  Bailey,  was  born  October 
17,  1701.  He  was  a  resident  of  Rowley  until  1734,  when  he  removed  to  Newbury. 
Joseph  was  a  potter  by  occupation. 

Died  about  1761. 

Married,  intentions  published  June  12,  1725,  Sarah  Jewett.  (See  JEWETT .) 

Issue : 

1.  Elizabeth  Bailey,  born  December  27,  1725/26. 

2.  Nathaniel  Bailey,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Daniel  Bailey,  born  June  27,  1729;  married,  first,  Elizabeth  Denning;  married,  second, 

Sarah - . 

4.  Amos  Bailey,  born  September  12,  1731. 

V 

CAPTAIN  NATHANIEL  BAILEY,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Jewett)  Bailey, 
was  born  March  17,  1726-27,  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts.  He  settled  in  Gloucester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  saw  service  in  the  Province,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain  in  1759. 

Died  in  December,  1760.  Administration  was  granted  on  his  estate  March  9,  1761. 
Married,  at  Gloucester,  intentions  published  October  1,  1747,  Mary  Davis.  (See 
DAVIS.) 
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Issue  (all  born  at  Gloucester)  : 

1.  Nathaniel  Bailey,  born  July  8,  1748. 

2.  Mary  Bailey,  born  December  25,  1750. 

(3.  Sarah  Bailey,  of  whom  below. 

(4-  Moses  Bailey,  born  May  19,  1753;  died  in  infancy. 

5.  Nanny  Bailey,  born  March  30,  1755. 

6.  Elizabeth  Bailey,  born  September  19,  1757. 

7.  Moses  Bailey,  born  November  4,  1760. 

VI 


SARAH  BAILEY,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Davis)  Bailey,  was  born 
May  19,  1753,  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

Died,  at  New  Boston,  New  Hampshire,  June  18,  1815. 

Married  Nathaniel  Dodge.  (See  DODGE.) 


(See  BAILEY  genealogical  chart,  p.  356.) 


Barker 

Arms * — Azure,  five  escallops  in  cross  or. 

Crest — On  a  rock  argent,  a  hawk  close  or. 


HE  surname,  Barker,  is  of  ancient  English  origin,  dating  back  to 
the  time  when  surnames  were  first  adopted  in  England.  Bards- 
ley,  in  his  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames,”  quotes 
the  following,  a  conversation  between  Edward  the  Fourth  and 
the  tanner  of  Tamworth: 

“What  craftsman  art  thou?  said  the  King, 

I  pray  thee  tell  me  trowe ; 

I  am  a  Barker,  sire,  by  trade, 

Now  tell  me,  what  art  thou?” 


The  Barker  family  in  England  was  an  influential  and  interesting  one. 

Sir  Christopher  Barker,  the  Garter  King  of  Arms,  assisted  at  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VI.  Robert  Barker  made  the  first  edition  of  the  King  James  version  of  the 
English  Bible  in  1611.  Edward  Barker  was  a  metaphysician  and  friend  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  Mount  Barker  in  Australia  was  named  for  him.  In  America  members  of 
the  Barker  family,  from  the  earliest  settlers  to  the  present  day,  have  fought  for  liberty, 
and  in  every  war  this  country  has  engaged,  and  have  always  taken  an  active  part  in  its 

welfare. 

1 


RICHARD  BARKER,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  line  of  Barkers  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1643,  his  name  being  fourth  on  the  list 
of  freeholders.  He  bought  many  parcels  of  land  “mainly  around  the  pond.”  At  one 
time  he  signed  with  twenty-three  others  for  more  land,  “there  being  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  ready  to  go  up  and  settle  with  sons  and  servants  if  they  can  get  possession  of 
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Granite  Hills,  north  of  the  Merrimac.  They  try  for  Concord  but  have  to  take  Methuen, 
Richard  holds  the  pocketbook.” 

Richard  Barker  served  as  selectman  of  Andover  for  many  years  and  held  that  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1645  his  name  appeared  on  a  church  committee  and  on 
“1024-1645”  he  was  one  of  ten  freeholders  (required  by  law  to  constitute  a  church)  to 
organize  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  North  Andover. 

The  name  of  Richard  Barker  and  those  of  five  of  his  sons  were  on  a  list  of  “Royal 
Allegiance”  in  1678. 

Died  “3-18-1693.” 

Married  Joannah - ,  who  died  “4-11-1687.” 

Issue  (all  born  in  Andover,  Massachusetts)  : 

1.  John  Barker,  born  in  1644;  died  “1-3-1722.” 

2.  William  Barker,  born  in  1646;  died  “3-4-1718.” 

3.  Sarah  Barker,  bom  in  1647;  died  “2-8-1729”;  married  “11-17-1673,”  John  Abbott. 

4.  Esther  Barker,  born  in  1649;  died  “3-4-1689”;  married  “8-10-1676,”  John  Stevens. 

5.  Ebenezer  Barker,  of  whom  below. 

6.  Richard  Barker,  born  “4-10-1654” ;  died  “12- 12- 1729.” 

7.  Hannah  Barker,  born  “10-21-1656”;  died  “4-6-1687”;  married  “5-27-1680,”  Christopher 

Osgood. 

8.  Stephen  Barker,  born  “7-6-1659” ;  died  “5-21-1741.” 

9.  Benjamin  Barker,  born  “2-28-1663” ;  died  “10-11-1750.” 


II 

EBENEZER  BARKER,  son  of  Richard  and  Joannah  Barker,  was  born  “3-22- 
1651,”  at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  He  was  wounded  in  King  Philip’s  War,  in  1690,  in 
the  famous  Swamp  Fight.  Ebenezer  was  a  carpenter  by  occupation  and  served  as  select¬ 
man  of  Methuen  in  1726. 

Died  “1-22-1747.” 

Married  “5-25-1686”  Abigail  Wheeler,  who  was  accused  of  being  a  “witch,”  but 
was  not  convicted;  she  died  “10-16-1743.” 

Issue  (all  born  in  Andover,  Massachusetts)  : 

1.  Ebenezer  Barker,  born  “3 : 17  : 1687”  ;  died  “6:7:1687.” 

2.  Nathan  Barker,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Philemon  Barker,  born  “4-22-1695.” 

4.  Abigail  Barker;  who  married  a  Mr.  Bannister. 
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III 


NATHAN  BARKER,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Abigail  (Wheeler)  Barker,  was  bom 
at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  “9-24-1688.”  He  was  a  yeoman  as  well  as  a  housewright. 
Married  “5-28-1711,”  Bethia  Bodwell.  (See  BODWELL.) 

Issue  (all  born  at  Andover,  Massachusetts)  : 

1.  Nathan  Barker,  bom  in  1713. 

2.  Martha  Barker,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Jacob  Barker. 


IV 

MARTHA  BARKER,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Bethia  (Bodwell)  Barker,  was 
born  “7-27-1 7 1 4,”  at  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

Married  Joseph  Parker,  Fourth.  (See  PARKER.) 


(See  BARKER  genealogical  chart,  p.  357.) 


Bixby 

Arms*  Azure,  an  eagle  displayed  or  between  three  crescents  argent. 
Crest — A  demi-eagle  displayed  or. 


HE  origin  of  the  name  is  said  to  be  Danish  and  signifies  the  home 
or  village  among  the  box  trees.  The  earliest  spelling  of  the 
name  Bixby  was  Bigsby  and  Bikesby}  and  as  such  it  was  found 
on  the  English  records  as  early  as  1427.  In  the  small  parish  of 
Thorpe  Morieux  in  Western  Suffolk  lived  one  Walter  Bikesby. 
His  will  dated  1459  at  Bury  St.  Edmund  is  signed  “Walter 
Bikysby”  of  “Thorpe  Morieux.” 


The  first  member  of  the  family  recorded  was  George  Bixby }  who  married,  in  1571, 
Mary  Sheen.  Their  son, 


George  Bixby ,  was  born  in  England,  where  he  married,  in  1617,  Ann  Cole,  and  had 

issue, 


I 


JOSEPH  BIXBY,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  who  was  born  in  1620/21, 
and  baptized  October  28,  1621,  at  Little  Waldingfield,  Suffolk,  England.  The  name 
appears  in  the  parish  register  as  Bixbee. 

He  emigrated  to  the  colonies  some  time  either  previous  to  or  during  the  year  1638. 
In  December,  1648,  he  became  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  agreement  made  on  Decem¬ 
ber  19th  of  that  year  at  Ipswich,  by  which  “the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town  have  engaged 
themselves  to  pay  yearly  on  the  10th  day  of  December,  unto  Major  Denison,  soe  long 
as  he  shall  be  their  leader,  the  sum  of  twenty-four  pounds,  seven  shillings,  in  way  of 
Gratuity  to  encourage  him  in  his  military  helpfulness  unto  them.” 

In  May,  1658,  he  with  other  inhabitants  signed  a  petition  to  the  General  Court 
asking  for  an  explanation  of  the  law  relating  to  non-freemen,  stating  that  the  signers, 
although  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  were  not  freemen.  From  the  fact  that  upon 

*  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  134. 
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that  date  he  had  not  become  a  freeman,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Ipswich  Church. 

On  the  ‘‘22nd,  i2mo.  1649-50,”  he  and  three  others  received  a  grant  of  meadow  from 
the  town. 

He  was  an  early  settler  of  Rowley,  for  in  1660/61,  Joseph  Jewett,  of  Rowley,  agreed 
to  sell  a  large  tract  of  the  village  lands  to  Francis  Peabody,  Joseph  Bixby,  Abraham  Red- 
ington  and  William  Foster;  however,  Mr.  Jewett  did  not  live  to  see  the  deed  executed 
and  his  executor  gave  to  each  of  the  men  a  deed  for  his  share  of  the  purchase.  To 
“Joseph  Bigsbee  of  Rowley”  they  confirmed  a  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  village  lands,  the 
deed  being  dated  July  1,  1661. 

Upon  the  laying  out  of  roads  from  Andover  to  Newbury  and  Ipswich  in  1652  much 
land  was  divided  among  the  inhabitants.  The  following  record  is  quoted  in  regard  to 
Joseph  Bixby:  “To  Francis  Peabody,  Joseph  Bixbee,  Abraham  Ridington  (Redington) 
and  William  Foster,  800  acres.”  He  and  five  others  purchased  three  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  addition  to  the  above. 

There  are  many  other  references  in  the  Rowley  records  in  regard  to  Joseph  Bixby. 
He  was  evidently  a  prominent  man  in  town  affairs.  When  another  town  was  set  off  he 
became  known  as  Joseph  Bixby  “of  Boxford.”  On  May  5,  1664,  having  removed  to 
Topsfield  and  become  a  member  of  the  church  there,  the  following  record  is  quoted:  “Mr. 
Thomas  Gilbert  and  Joseph  Bigsbye  of  Topsfield  were  made  free.” 

He  was  chosen  sergeant  of  the  “Soldiery  of  Topsfield  and  the  Villages”  adjoining 
thereto  in  1666.  “In  1671  Sergeant  Bigsby,  Abraham  Reddington  and  others”  of  the 
train  band  were  fined  for  neglecting  training.  After  1674  he  was  a  sergeant  of  the  Row- 
ley  company.  In  King  Philip’s  War,  1675-76,  he  served  in  Captain  Samuel  Brockle- 
bank’s  Company.  Because  he  had  been  posted  with  a  few  others  to  guard  the  Garrison 
House  at  Marlborough,  he  escaped  the  terrible  fate  of  Captain  Brocklebank  and  his 
company  at  the  fight  at  Sudbury,  where  they  were  all  killed. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  Capen  was  ordained  at  Topsfield  in  1684,  and  among  the 
church  members  were  listed  the  names  of  Joseph  Bixby,  Sr.  and  his  wife.  He  was  a 
stockholder  in  the  iron  works  established  at  Lynn  in  1644  by  a  London  syndicate  repre¬ 
sented  by  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  and  in  1690  Joseph  Bixby  was  on  a  committee  at  Boxford 
to  decide  and  advise  regarding  the  attendance  of  the  deputy’s  attendance  at  the  General 
Court.  He  was  chosen  selectman  for  several  terms  and  town  moderator  in  March,  1687. 
In  1691  he  served  as  tithingman. 

Died,  April  19,  1701,  at  Boxford,  Massachusetts.  His  will  was  dated  November 
1 1,  1699. 

Married,  October  15,  1647,  Sarah  (Wyatt)  Heard.  (See  WYATT.) 


Issue : 
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1.  Joseph  Bixby,  born  in  1648/49;  died  in  1725;  married,  March  29,  1682,  at  Boxford, 

Sarah  Gould;  issue. 

2.  Daniel  Bixby,  born  about  1651;  died  May  7,  1717,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts;  married, 

December  2,  1674,  Hannah  Chandler;  issue. 

3.  Benjamin  Bixby,  born  about  1653  ;  died  in  1727;  married  and  left  issue. 

4.  Sarah  Bixby;  died  January  18,  1657. 

5.  Nathaniel  Bixby;  died  July  11,  1658. 

6.  Mary  Bixby,  born  February  18,  1659;  married  a  Mr.  Stone. 

7.  George  Bixby,  born  about  1660/61 ;  married  Rebecca - ;  issue. 

8.  Jonathan  Bixby,  of  whom  below. 

9.  Abigail  Bixby ;  married  William  Bennet. 


II 

JONATHAN  BIXBY,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Wyatt-Heard)  Bixby,  was  born  at 
Boxford,  Massachusetts,  about  1666/67.  He  was  a  farmer  and  was  active  in  the  affairs 
of  Boxford,  where  he  served  as  selectman  in  1 69 5 »  1706  and  1716,  fence-viewer  in  1701, 
and  tithingman  in  1703.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  Topsfield  Church  to  form  a  church 
at  Boxford  in  1732. 

With  Timothy  Foster  he  was  named  as  “heir”  to  Francis  Peabody’s  share  of  Maple 
and  Land  meadows  in  1710.  They  had  become  “heirs”  by  purchase. 

Died  in  1717.  His  will  dated  January  21,  1716/17,  was  proved  May  20,  1717. 

Married,  February  2,  1691/92,  Sarah  Smith,*  of  Topsfield.  She  was  baptized  in 
July,  1674. 

Issue  (all  born  at  Boxford)  : 

1.  Lydia  Bixby,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Jonathan  Bixby,  born  March  5,  ^95/96 ;  died  in  1780/81,  at  Middleton,  Massachusetts; 

married,  November  4,  1735,  Ruth,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Goodell)  Fuller; 

issue. 

3.  Ruth  Bixby,  born  April  10,  1699;  married,  March  1,  1721/22,  Thomas  Andrews,  of  Box¬ 

ford  ;  issue. 

4.  Mary  Bixby,  born  February  7,  1701/02;  died  April  24,  1747,  at  Haverhill,  Massachu¬ 

setts;  married,  December  18,  1723,  Nathaniel  Sanders;  issue. 

5.  Nathaniel  Bixby,  born  July  23,  1704;  died  in  April,  1724. 

6.  Elias  Bixby,  born  November  23,  1706;  died  about  1793,  at  Great  Barrington,  Massachu¬ 

setts;  married,  first,  about  1729,  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  Elinor,  daughter  of  John 

and  Elinor  (Burr)  Andrews;  married,  second,  Margaret  (Hall)  Prindle;  issue. 

*  According  to  the  Vital  Records  of  Topsfield,  Sarah  Smith  was  born  July  10,  1674;  married,  February  2, 
1692/93,  Jonathan  Bixby;  she  was  the  daughter  of  William  Smith,  who  married,  July  6,  1657,  Rebecca  Keas. 
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7.  William  Bixby,  born  March  6,  1708/09;  died  prior  to  1717. 

8.  Jane  Bixby,  born  October  5,  1711 ;  died  prior  to  1717. 

9.  Susanna  Bixby,  baptized  June  29,  1713,  at  Boxford;  died  January  16,  1779,  at  Haver¬ 

hill;  married,  April  3,  1734,  Captain  Daniel  Johnson;  issue. 

10.  Rebecca  Bixby,  bom  September  26,  1716;  married,  August  26,  1737,  Nathan  Smith,  of 
Boxford. 


Ill 

LYDIA  BIXBY,  eldest  child  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Smith)  Bixby,  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1694,  and  was  baptized  May  6th  following  at  Topsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Died,  in  1781,  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

Married  Thomas  Page.  (See  PAGE.) 


(See  BIXBY  genealogical  chart,  p.  358.) 


Bodwell 

Arms — Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  trefoils  slipped  or. 


I 


ENRY  BODWELL,  a  member  of  the  Scottish  family  of  Both- 
well,  was  born  in  England  in  1654,  and  is  first  recorded  in  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  at  Newbury,  where  he  was  befriended  by 
the  Reverend  James  Noyes.  Here  he  lived  until  1683,  when  he 
removed  to  Andover. 

During  King  Philip’s  War,  he  was  a  soldier  under  Captain 
Thomas  Lathrop,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Bloody  Brook,  September  18,  1675.  His  left  arm  was  broken  by  a  musket  ball  and  he 
was  surrounded  by  Indians,  but  seizing  his  gun  in  his  right  hand  and  swinging  it  about 
him,  he  cut  his  way  through  the  savages  and  escaped.*  He  was  a  renowned  hunter,  and 
a  terror  to  hostile  Indians. 


In  1693  Henry  moved  across  the  Merrimack  River  to  what  was  then  a  part  of  Hav¬ 
erhill,  Massachusetts,  and  which  in  1725,  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Methuen.  He 
and  his  family  lived  for  a  time  in  a  log  cabin  at  Haverhill  in  the  fork  formed  by  the  Mer¬ 
rimack  and  Spickett  rivers.  This  log  cabin  was  built  in  1693,  and  was  on  an  estate  of  two 
hundred  acres  bounded  by  the  Spickett  River  on  the  north  and  east,  the  Merrimack  on 
the  south  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  extending  north  and  south  between  the  two  rivers. 
In  1708  Henry  Bodwell  built  a  new  and  more  commodious  house  for  his  family,  and  part 
of  the  building  was  standing  at  a  recent  date. 

Died  June  1,  1745,  in  his  ninety-first  year. 

Married,  May  4,  1681,  Bethia  Emery.  (See  EMERY.) 

Issue : 


1.  Bethia  Bodwell ,  of  whom  below. 

*  See  Notes  on  Allied  Families — Bodwell,  p.  425. 
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2.  Mary  Bodwell,  bom  April  1,  1684,  in  Andover;  died  in  Haverhill,  January  7*  tyi(>/iy  \ 
married  Nathan  Simons,  of  Haverhill. 

(3.  Henry  Bodwell,  born  January  27,  1685,  in  Andover;  died  January  29,  1685. 

)4.  Josiah  Bodwell,  bom  January  27,  1685,  in  Andover;  died  January  31,  1685. 

5.  Abigail  Bodwell,  born  January  15,  1686,  in  Andover;  married  a  Mr.  Ladd. 

6.  Henry  Bodwell,  born  November  6,  1688,  in  Andover;  died  April  13,  1773;  married, 

April  20,  1727,  Anna  Pottle,  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire;  she  died  January  30,  1749" 
1750;  issue,  eight  children. 

7.  James  Bodwell,  born  January  10,  1691,  in  Andover;  died  in  1746;  married,  first,  Feb¬ 

ruary  6,  1711,  Mary  Parker,  who  died  March  20,  I737/38 ;  married,  second,  November 
28,  1739,  Sarah  Austin,  of  Andover;  issue,  four  children,  by  first  wife. 

8  Daniel  Bodwell,  born  February  14,  1693;  captain  in  Colonial  Wars;  died  in  1787;  mar¬ 
ried,  first,  Elizabeth  Parker,  who  died  February  12,  1760;  married,  second,  April  14, 
Ruth  Ingalls,  of  Andover ;  issue,  nine  children,  by  first  wife. 

9.  Sarah  Bodwell,  born  December  1,  1694;  married,  November  15,  1714,  Abel  Merrill,  of 
Haverhill. 

10.  Hannah  Bodwell,  born  September  1,  1696;  married,  September  2,  1715,  Henry  Hills,  of 

Newbury. 

11.  Judith  Bodwell,  born  April  11,  1698;  married,  September  28,  1721,  John  Harris. 

12.  Ruth  Bodwell,  born  December  2,  1699;  married  Israel  Huse,  of  Newbury. 

13.  Phoebe  Bodwell,  born  July  10,  1701 ;  married  Samuel  Stevens. 


II 

BETHIA  BODWELL,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Bethia  (Emery)  Bodwell,  was 
born  June  2,  1682,  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts. 

Died  April  24,  1760. 

Married  Nathan  Barker.  (See  BARKER.) 


(See  BODWELL  genealogical  chart,  p.  359.) 


Boynton 

Arms* — First  and  fourth  or,  on  a  fesse  between  three  crescents  gules,  a  lion  passant  of  the 
first ;  second  and  third,  gules,  a  cross  patonce  or. 

Crest — A  goat  passant  sable,  horns  or. 

N  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Bridlington,  not  far  from  the 
shore  of  the  North  Sea,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Yorkshire,  stands 
the  ancient  village  of  Boynton.  It  has  been  the  principal  seat  of 
this  family  for  seven  centuries.  The  church  was  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  Manor  House  was  from  a  very  early 
period  the  residence  of  the  Boyntons,  but  the  present  structure 
was  built  by  the  Strickland  family,  into  whose  possession  the 
estate  passed  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  the  Boyntons  having  previously  removed,  first  to 
Barnston,  then  to  Burton  Agnes,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  which  places  they  acquired 
by  the  marriage  of  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  in  1 6 1 8,  with  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 


*  The  coat-of-arms  in  color  is  reproduced  in  the  “Boynton  History  and  Genealogy,”  by  John  F.  and  C.  H. 
Boynton  (1897),  and  facing  p.  134  in  this  book. 

The  arms  of  Boynton  are  represented  in  true  heraldic  colors  and  exactly  as  Sir  Henry  Somerville  Boyn¬ 
ton,  the  present  baronet  is  using  them,  save  the  label  beneath  the  helmet  is  omitted,  and  this  is  used  simply  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  difference  of  the  oldest  son. 

Heraldic  appendages  of  a  knight  (considered  as  a  military  title)  are  the  helmet,  mantle,  wreath  and  crest, 
and  these  pertain  to  knighthood  under  all  its  qualities  and  modifications.  The  helmet  of  a  knight  full-faced,  with 
the  vizor  open,  signifies  direction  and  command,  for  it  is  a  greater  honor  to  bear  the  vizor  opened  than  closed.  The 
closed  vizor  signifies  buckling  on  behind  as  a  protection  for  battle ;  whereas  the  open  vizor  betokens  a  return  from 
battle,  with  glory  and  victory. 

The  crescent,  or  new  moon,  has  been  an  honorable  symbol  employed  by  most  Eastern  Nations,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks;  hence  the  conquests  of  the  Christian  leaders  over  the  Mohammedans  during 
the  Holy  Wars  have  given  rise  to  the  assumption  of  crescents  as  heraldic  insignias  in  our  shields  of  arms.  In 
storming  Jerusalem,  the  Christians,  by  their  undaunted  valor,  made  themselves  masters.  This  memorable  event 
took  place  on  Friday  the  15th  of  July,  1099,  a  day  of  the  week  which  in  that  superstitious  age  was  considered  to 
be  of  no  small  importance,  for  Adam  was  created  on  the  sixth  day  (Friday),  and  Christ  was  crucified  on  Friday. 

Undoubtedly  the  goat  was  assumed  for  a  crest  by  the  Boyntons  during  the  Crusades,  as  indicative  of  their 
undaunted  courage.  It  is  probable  that  some  virtue  was  implied  by  the  erased  head  of  the  goat,  for  ancient  her¬ 
alds  say  “that  alchemists  assert  the  blood  of  a  goat  would  soften  the  diamond.”  Sylvanus  Morgan  says :  “The 
goat  may  betoken  one  who  is  willing  to  fare  hard,  so  he  may  be  in  high  employment  honored.” 
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Griffith,  and  where  the  present  representative  of  the  family,  Sir  Francis  Boynton,  Baronet, 
continues  to  reside.  Sir  Henry  Somerville  Boynton,  the  present  baronet  (1898)  reside! 
111  tlte  same  place. 

Bartholomew  de  Boynton  lived  at  Boynton  in  1067,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Walter  de  Boynton,  who  was  living  in  1091.  A  Bruis  de  Boynton  evidently  lived  at 
the  manor  house,  too,  for  his  name  appears  on  a  document  dated  1129.  Perhaps  he  was 
a  brother  of  the  above  Walter.  He  was  succeeded  to  the  estate  by 

Sir  Ingram  de  Boynton,  Knight ,t  who  was  living  in  1159.  His  son  and  heir 

Thomas  de  Boynton,  had  a  son 

Robert  de  Boynton,  who  lived  at  the  manor  in  1205  ;  married  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Burgh,  Esq.,  and  had  by  her  a  son 

Ingraham  de  Boynton,  who  was  living  in  1235  and  1258;  married  Margaret,  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Walter  Grindall;  issue, 

Walter  de  Boynton,  who  was  living  at  the  manor  in  1273;  married  the  daughter  of 
Ingram  Mounscaux,  and  had  by  her 

Ingraham  de  Boynton,  who  was  living  at  the  manor  in  1272  and  1307;  married  a 
daughter  of  St.  Quintine,  and  had  issue  by  her, 

Sir  Walter  de  Boynton,  who  was  knighted  in  1356;  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Brittany;  married  a  daughter  of  William  Alton  and  had  issue, 

Sir  Thomas  de  Boynton,  of  Acclaim  (Acclaime,  Allame,  Acclam)  ;  was  lord  of  the 
ancient  manor  of  Boynton,  and  also  of  Acclam  (or  Acclome)  and  Aresome  in  the  right 
of  his  mother;  also  held  by  right  of  his  wife,  the  manors  of  Rouseby,  Newton  and 

t  The  following  line  of  descent  is  taken  from  the  Visitations  of  Yorkshire : 

Sir  Ingram  Boynton,  of  “Oclom,”  Knight; 

Sir  William  Boynton,  of  “Oclom” ; 

Bngram  Boynton,  son  and  heir  to  Sir  William  Boynton,  of  “Oclom,”  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
“Water”  Grendall.  Their  son, 

Walter  Boynton,  had  a  son  and  heir, 

Sir  Thomas  Boynton,  of  Acclum,  Aresom,  Rouseby,  Newton,  Dunesburgh,  Snaynton  and  Boynton;  mar¬ 
ried  Kateren,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Rossell,  of  Newton,  whose  arms  were  “Gules,  three  pallets  or. 
a  chief  azure.  Their  son, 

Sir  Thomas  Boynton,  son  and  heir,  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sawkell.  Their  son, 

Sir  Henry  Boynton,  had  issue,  among  others, 

Sir  William  Boynton,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Harding,  and  had  issue, 

Sir  Thomas  Boynton,  who  married  the  daughter  of  William  Normanwyle,  and  had  issue, 

Sir  Thomas  Boynton  (given  also -  Boynton,  who  married  Conyers  de  Hornesby,  whose  son), 

Crystofer  Boynton,  of  Sadbery,  married  Elsabeth,  daughter  of - Stranguyshe,  of  Kelton.  Among  their 

issue  was 

Robert  Boynton. 
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Swaynton;  married  Katherine,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Giffard  (Gifford)  Rossells, 
of  Newton;  issue, 

Sir  Thomas  Boynton,  Knight,  who  married  Margaret  Speeton,  of  Sawcock;  issue, 

Sir  Henry  Boynton,  Knight,  who  joined  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  in  opposing 
the  forces  of  Henry  IV  in  1405;  he  and  Henry  Percy  (Earl  of  Northumberland)  were 
defeated  and  Sir  Henry  lost  his  head  at  Sadbury,  Yorkshire,  July  2,  1405;  married 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Merrifield,  Knight,  and  had  issue  among  two  daughters 
and  two  sons, 

William  Boynton,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Simon  Harding;  and  had  issue, 

Sir  Thomas  Boynton,  Knight,  who  made  his  will  July  28,  1408,  and  that  document 
was  proved  at  York,  September  6th  following;  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  William 
Normanville,  and  by  her  had  two  sons,  the  elder  Henry,  who  became  Sir  Thomas’  heir 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Baronet  of  Burton  Agnes,  and 

Sir  Christopher  Boynton,  Knight,  who  established  a  family  seat  at  Sadbury  in  York¬ 
shire;  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Coignes,  of  Ormesbury,  Knight,  and  had  issue 
by  her 

Sir  Christopher  Boynton,  Knight,  of  Sadbury;  also  held  lands  in  Heslerton  and 
Newton,  and  in  the  parish  of  Wintringham;  married,  first,  Elizabeth  Wanford;  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Strangeways,  of  Kelton;  by  his  first  wife  he  had 
issue  one  son  William,  who  died  without  issue;  by  his  second  wife  he  had  two  daughters 
Elizabeth  and  Jane,  and  two  sons,  Sir  Christopher,  whose  male  line  is  extinct,  and 

Robert  Boynton,  who  was  of  East  Heslerton ;  died  in  1526;  married  Agnes _ , 

and  had  issue,  John  Boynton,  of  East  Heslerton,  Richard  Boynton,  of  Newton,  who  died 
in  1539,  William  Boynton,  who  became  a  priest,  and 

James  Boynton,  who  was  of  Wintringham;  he  made  his  will  in  1534;  married 
Jane  ,  and  had  issue,  Roger,  of  whom  below;  William  and  Christopher  Boynton. 

Roger  Boynton,  inherited  the  lands  at  Wintringham,  and  received  his  livelihood 
therefrom;  resided  at  Knapton  in  that  parish;  died  in  1558;  married  Janet  Watson, 

and  by  her  had  issue,  James,  Richard,  William,  of  whom  below;  Edmund  and  Alice 
Boynton. 

William  Boynton,  resided  at  Knapton  in  the  parish  of  Knapton  in  Wintringham; 
died  in  1615,  having  made  his  will  July  2nd  of  that  year;  married,  first,  - ;  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  Margaret - ;  issue,  Francis,  who  died  at  Knapton  in  1638;  Daniel, 
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who  lived  at  East  Heslerton;  John  and  William,  of  whom  below,  and  also  daughters 
Anne  and  Margaret. 

William  Boynton,  executed  his  father’s  will  and  was  residuary  legatee;  resided  at 
Knapton,  where  his  sons  William  and  John  were  born;  issue,  among  others, 

John  Boynton,  founder  of  his  branch  of  the  family  in  America,  of  whom  below. 

In  1637  the  state  of  religion  in  England  was  growing  worse  and  worse,  for  the 
archbishops  persecuted  the  Puritans  with  the  utmost  rigor,  oppressing  them  in  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  land.  It  is  no  wonder  that  vast  numbers,  both  ministers  and  people  trans¬ 
ported  themselves  to  New  England,  until  the  Government  at  length  took  umbrage  at  it, 
and  published  a  proclamation  bearing  the  date  of  April  30,  1637,  “To  restrain  the  dis¬ 
orderly  transportation  of  his  Majesties  Subjects  to  the  Plantations  of  America  without  a 
license  from  his  Majesties  Commissners.” 

The  next  day  an  order  was  made  in  Council  “That  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England 
should  take  speedy  and  effectual  course  for  the  staying  of  eight  ships  now  in  the  River 
Thames,  preparing  to  go  to  New  England,  and  should  likewise  give  order  for  the  put¬ 
ting  on  land  all  Passengers  &  provisions  therein  intended  for  the  voyage. 

In  these  ships  were  Sir  Matthew  Boynton,  Sir  William  Constable,  Sir  Arthur  Hazle- 
rig,  Mr.  John  Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  with  several  other  gentlemen  were 
removing  to  New  England. 

Sir  Daniel  Boynton  after  making  preparations  to  accompany  his  two  younger  broth¬ 
ers  William  and  John  to  America,  decided,  as  did  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  remain  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  joined  the  cause  espoused  by  Cromwell,  and  was  of  great  service.  The 
remainder  of  the  party  embarked  at  Hull  in  the  autumn  of  1638,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
the  same  year.  Many  of  the  families  who  came  at  this  time  were  wealthy,  and  with  the 
means  brought  with  them  purchased  a  tract  of  land  situated  between  the  towns  of  New¬ 
bury  and  Ipswich,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Rowley. 

THE  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 
/ 

JOHN  BOYNTON  was  born  at  Knapton,  Wintringham  Parish,  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1614.  He  and  his  elder  brother  William,  who  was  born  in  Knapton  in  1605/06, 
embarked  at  Hull  for  the  colonies  in  1638,  arriving  at  Boston  in  the  same  year  and  with 
the  others  of  their  party,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  situated  between  Newbury  and 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  The  land  which  they  purchased  and  which  they  took  posses- 
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sion  of  in  April,  1639,  they  named  Rowley  in  honor  of  their  pastor,  the  Reverend  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  who  had  been  a  preacher  in  the  village  of  that  name  in  Yorkshire. 

John  Boynton  tilled  his  acres  and  was  a  “tailor”  by  trade.  He  received  a  parcel  of 
land  as  a  grant  in  1640,  the  tract  adjoining  that  of  his  brother  William. 

Died,  February  18,  1670,  in  Rowley;  his  estate  was  “valued  at  £233. 13s.;”  and  he 
willed  his  estate  to  his  son  John. 

Married  Ellen  Pell,  of  Boston,  sometimes  called  Eleanor  and  Helen  on  the  records; 
she  married,  second,  August  30,  1671,  Deacon  Maximilian  Jewett,  of  Rowley, 
Massachusetts. 

Issue : 

1.  Joseph  Boynton,  born  in  1644;  married,  first,  Sarah  Swan;  married,  second,  Elizabeth 

Wood;  issue,  nine  children. 

2.  John  Boynton,  born  September  17,  1647;  married,  first,  Hannah  Keyes;  married,  sec¬ 

ond,  Mary,  widow  of  Simon  Wainwright ;  issue,  four  children. 

3.  Caleb  Boynton,  born  about  1649;  married  Hannah  Harriman;  issue,  six  children. 

4.  Mercy  Boynton,  of  whom  below. 

5.  Hannah  Boynton,  born  March  26,  1654;  died  in  February,  1694;  married,  November 

26,  1673,  Nathaniel  Warner ;  issue,  five  children. 

6.  Sarah  Boynton,  born  April  19,  1658;  died  December  14,  1704;  married,  probably,  Hope- 

well  Davis. 

7.  Samuel  Boynton,  born  about  1660;  married,  February  17,  1686,  Hannah  Switcher;  issue, 

thirteen  children. 


II 

MERCY  BOYNTON,  daughter  of  John  and  Ellen  (Pell)  Boynton,  was  born 
December  5,  1651,  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts. 

Died  December  22,  1730. 

Married,  first,  Josiah  Clark.  (See  CLARK.) 

Married,  second, - Hovey. 


(See  BOYNTON  genealogical  chart,  p.  360.) 


Brown 

Arms — Gules,  crusily  argent,  on  a  bend  ermine  three  eagles,  displayed  of  the  first. 


WILLIAM  BROWN  or  BROWNE,  who  came  from  Norwich,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 
Here  he  was  chosen  by  the  townsmen  as  selectman  in  1644  and 
1647.  In  i654  William  “had  liberty  from  Quarterly  Court  to 
draw  strong  waters  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court.” 

As  William  had  no  son,  most  of  his  estate  was  inherited 
by  his  stepson,  Abraham  Robinson.  The  estate  was  valued  at 
£223  7s.  He  owned  several  tracts  of  land  in  Gloucester,  and  his  residence  was  “in  the 
harbor.” 

Died  May  3,  1662. 

Married,  July  15,  1646,  Mary  “Robeson,”  widow  of  Abraham  Robinson,  and  after 
the  death  of  William  she  married,  as  her  third  husband,  September  26,  1662,  Henry 
Walker,  who  died  August  29,  1693.  She  died  April  17,  1690. 

Issue,  an  only  child: 


Mary  Brown,  of  whom  below. 


II 

MARY  BROWN,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Robinson)  Brown,  was  born 
July  28,  1649.  She  took  the  surname  of  her  stepfather,  Henry  Walker,  after  her 
father’s  decease. 

Married  William  Haskell ,  Jr.  (See  HASKELL.) 

(See  BROWN  genealogical  chart,  p.  363.) 
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Bullard 


Arms — Azure,  a  chevron  argent  between  three  crosses  pattee  or,  pierced  argent ;  in  the  point 
two  lioncels  combatant  argent,  langued  and  armed  gules. 

Crest — A  fleur-de-lis  or. 


HE  name  Bullard  is  of  Norman-French  origin  and  was  originally 
spelled  De  Bulwarde  or  De  Boulard.  Bearers  of  the  name 
crossed  over  to  England  at  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
in  1066.  The  name  thereafter  was  Anglicized  to  Bullwarde, 
Bullwer,  and  finally  Bullard.  Among  the  earliest  families  of 
the  name  in  England  of  Wood,  Dalling  and  Haydon  Hall, 
Norfolk,  is  descended  Sir  Edward  Gerry,  Earl  Lytton  Bull¬ 
wer,  the  gifted  writer  and  diplomat,  and  the  father  of  Bullwer  Lytton. 


John  Buller  or  Bullard  was  born  about  1485,  and  lived  at  Barnham,  County  Suffolk, 
in  England.  He  was  a  bowman  on  the  militia  muster  roll  of  Suffolk  in  1535,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  His  son, 


John  Buller  was  born  about  1510,  and  was  also  of  Barnham,  County  Suffolk.  He 
was  listed  as  a  billman  on  the  same  muster  roll  in  1 535.  He  was  buried  January  16, 

1590.  His  widow,  Margaret - ,  was  buried  August  3,  1587.  Issue,  two  sons,  one 

being 

Henry  Buller ,  of  Barnham,  who  was  born  about  1535,  and  was  living  in  1590/91; 
married  Margaret - ,  and  had  issue,  among  six  children, 

William  Buller,  who  was  born  in  Barnham,  County  Suffolk,  about  1562;  was  church¬ 
warden  in  1599,  and  died  about  1609/10;  married,  July  2,  1587,  Grace  Bignett,  who 
died  in  1629/30,  leaving  a  will  which  mentioned  nine  children,  among  them,  William,  of 
whom  below. 
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1 

WILLIAM  BULLER  or  BULLARD  was  born  about  1594,  in  England,  the  son 
of  William  and  Grace  (Bignett)  Bullard.  He  came  to  New  England  about  1635.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  voyage  he  became  a  witness  to  the  will  of  James  Harvie,  of  Gamscoln,  Essex, 
England,  who  died  during  the  passage  to  the  colonies;  the  will  left  his  property  in  trust, 
for  James  Harvie’s  brother  at  Wethersfield,  England,  and  William  Bullard  was  asked 
“to  take  the  whole  business  upon  himself.”  This  he  did  and  in  1638  the  will  was  pro¬ 
bated  and  sworn  to  by  William  Buller,  who  undoubtedly  had  qualified  before  making  oath. 

William  Bullard  settled  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  church  there;  later  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Watertown  congregation  in  order 
that  he  might  join  the  Dedham  Church,  to  which  town  he  had  removed.  He  had  become 
a  proprietor  and  signer  of  the  compact  at  Dedham,  June  18,  1636.  He  was  chosen 
selectman  in  1643.  About  1653  William  Bullard  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  church  there. 

Died,  in  Dedham,  December  23,  1686;  his  will  was  dated  July  5,  1679,  and  gave 
his  age  as  “about  85  years.”  He  left  a  considerable  estate  in  lands  on  the  Mystic  River 
in  Charlestown  and  in  Dedham. 

Married,  first,  in  England, - . 

Married,  second,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  January  4,  1653,  Mary  Griswold, 
widow  of  Francis  Griswold,  by  whom  she  had  had  two  children. 

Issue  (probably  all  by  first  wife)  : 

1.  Isaac  Bullard,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Nathaniel  Bullard. 

3.  Elizabeth  Bullard. 

4.  Mary  Bullard,  married - Farrington. 

II 

ISAAC  BULLARD,  son  of  William  Bullard,  was  born  in  England,  about  1630, 
and  came  to  New  England  with  his  father. 

Died,  May  11,  1676,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

Married,  April  11,  1654/55,  Ann  (Burnap)  Wight.  (See  BURNAP.) 

Issue : 

1.  Hannah  Bullard,  born  December  24,  1655. 

2.  Sarah  Bullard,  of  whom  below. 
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3.  Samuel  Bullard,  born  December  22,  1659,  at  Dedham. 

4.  Judah  Bullard,  born  March  or  May  10,  1662. 

5.  Ephraim  Bullard,  born  July  20,  1664;  died  August  2,  1664. 

6.  Ann  Bullard,  bom  April  17,  1666. 

7.  John  Bullard,  born  June  26,  1668 ;  died  July  4,  1668. 

8.  Mary  Bullard,  born  May  29,  1669. 

9.  William  Bullard,  born  March  or  May  14,  1673,  at  Dedham. 

Ill 

SARAH  BULLARD,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Ann  (Burnap-Wight)  Bullard,  was 
born  “7  :i  imo.  1657.” 

Died  in  June  (or  September,  new  style),  1732. 

Married  Timothy  Whiting .  (See  WHITING.) 


(See  BULLARD  genealogical  chart,  p.  364.) 


Burnap 

Arms* — Azure,  on  a  bend  cotised  argent  three  eaglets  displayed  of  the  first. 

HIS  old  family  has  been  traced  by  authoritative  records  through  a 
maze  of  name  variations  such  as  Burnapp,  Burnopp,  Burnepp, 
Belknap  and  Beltoft,  to  Hertfordshire,  England,  during  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VIII,  where  the  first  of  the  name  found  is 

Thomas  Burnap,  of  Stanstead  Abbots,  Herts,  living  in 
1532,  and  found  on  the  records  until  1538;  many  land  trans¬ 
actions  attest  to  the  ownership  of  desirable  land  and  houses; 
married  Johanna  Nobbys,  who  died  before  April,  1532.  Issue, 

Thomas  Burnap,  a  resident  of  Stanstead  Abbots,  Herts,  living  there  between  1533 
and  1597;  his  will  was  made  in  February,  1596,  and  letters  of  administration  were  given 
to  his  widow  on  March  21,  1596/97;  married,  before  1564,  Alice  Cramphorne.  Issue, 
among  six  children, 

Thomas  Burnap,  who  was  living  in  Stanstead  Abbots,  Herts,  in  1593/94;  he  was 
styled  “yeoman”;  paid  a  subsidy  in  St.  Stanstead  Abbots  in  1600,  and  again  in  1605. 
Thomas  was  still  living  in  1607,  when  his  son  John  was  admitted  to  Caius  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Died  after  1631.  Issue,  among  seven  children, 

/ 

ROBERT  BURNAP,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  who  was  born  about 
1595.  He  lived  for  many  years  at  Hoddesden  End,  Great  Amwell  Parish,  next  to  Stan¬ 
stead  Abbots.  He  bought  at  Amwell  in  1634,  “one  messuage,  one  orchard  and  one 
garden.”  He  is  called  “chandler”  on  a  church  record.  Four  years  later,  in  1638,  he  sold 
his  place,  and  with  his  wife  and  children,  ventured  into  the  colonies  of  the  New  World, 
settling  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  a  proprietor  in  1640.  Between  1643 
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and  1652  he  lived  in  Reading,  but  returned  to  Roxbury,  where  he  drew  ten  acres  in  1652; 
there  his  name  appears  in  the  earliest  list  of  inhabitants  known.  He  was  again  at  Read¬ 
ing  before  1654,  and  a  number  of  land  transactions  are  recorded  over  his  name.  He 
served  as  selectman  four  times  between  1654  and  1670. 

Died  September  27,  1688. 

Married,  about  1624,  Ann - ,  who  died  April  27,  1681. 

Issue : 

1.  Ann  Burnap,  baptized  April  30,  1626;  buried  March  20,  1629/30. 

2.  Robert  Burnap,  baptized  November  28,  1627;  died  October  18,  1695. 

3.  Isaac  Burnap,  baptized  March  20,  1629/30;  died  September  18,  1667. 

4  Ann  Burnap,  of  whom  below. 

5.  A  daughter;  buried  October  18,  1634. 

6.  Edward  Burnap,  baptized  February  12,  1635/36. 

7.  Thomas  Burnap;  died  after  1688. 

8.  Richard  Burnap;  died  before  1688. 

9.  An  infant;  buried  November  18,  1642. 

10.  Sarah  Burnap,  born  about  1646;  died  after  1688. 


ANN  BURNAP,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Ann  Burnap,  was  baptized  April  15, 
1632,  at  Great  Amwell  Parish,  Herts,  England.  She  was  six  years  old  when  she  came 
with  her  parents  to  New  England. 

Died  March  16,  1695. 

Married,  first,  about  1653,  John,  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice  Wight,  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  who  was  born  in  England,  and  died  September  28,  1653.  Issue,  one  daughter. 
Married,  second,  Isaac  Bullard.  (See  BULLARD.) 

Married,  third,  March  18,  1685,  David  Jones,  of  Dorchester,  son  of  David  and 
Sarah  (Topliff)  Jones.  Issue,  one  son. 


(See  BURNAP  genealogical  chart,  p.  365.) 


Chickering 

Arms * — Argent  on  a  chevron  vert,  three  cockerells  of  the  first,  membered  gules. 

/EN  variations  of  the  name  Chickering  have  been  found  in  the 
literature  relating  to  the  manor  of  Chickering  of  the  parish  of 
Ringsfield,  between  1301  and  1545,  as  follows:  Checkering, 
Checkeringe,  Chikirynge,  Ciccheliga,  Cikelinga,  Citiringe,  and 
Chykeringg. 

The  English  ancestors  of  the  American  family  of  Chick¬ 
ering  originated  in  Norfolk  County,  England,  the  main  points 
of  settlement  being  Wymondham,  Wicklewood  and  Ringsfield.  An  outstanding  member 
of  this  family  in  America  was  Jonas  Chickering,  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  Henry  Chickering.  Jonas  Chickering  was  the  founder  and  developer  of  the  world- 
famous  Chickering  piano.  One  of  the  first  to  enter  the  field  of  piano  manufacture  in  the 
United  States  he  has  been  called  by  William  Steinway  “the  father  of  American  piano¬ 
forte  making.” 

From  the  English  records  the  line  of  descent  is 

Thomas  Chickering ,  of  Wymondham,  living  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  whose  son, 

Stephen  Chickering,  of  Wicklewood,  died  in  1576,  leaving  a  son, 

Henry  Chickering ,  who  was  born  about  the  year  1560.  He  was  living  in  the  parish 
of  Branfield,  Suffolk  County,  England,  from  1588  to  1595,  and  probably  much  later.  He 
removed  to  Ringsfield,  where  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  living  July  11,  1626,  at  which 
time  he  made  his  will.  He  died  in  1627.  Henry’s  widow  Mary  brought  her  sons  to  New 
England,  and  was  a  resident  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  November  20,  1646,  on  which 
date  she  relinquished  her  interest  in  a  parcel  of  land  belonging  to  the  manor  of  Benacre 
Hall,  County  Suffolk,  England.  She  died  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  January  27,  1668. 
Issue,  among  others, 

Annas  Chickering,  who  died  in  September,  1691;  married  John  Morse.  (See 
MORSE.) 

(See  CHICKERING  genealogical  chart,  p.  366.) 


*  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  153. 
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Clark 


engrailed  azure. 

/ 

HE  name  Clark*  is  an  occupational  one,  and  is  similar  to  that  of 
Smith  in  its  widespread  use. 

THOMAS  CLARK  was  “of  Noddle’s  Island.”  He  came 
from  England  and  at  an  early  date  settled  in  Ipswich,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  he  carried  on  a  tanning  business. 

Died  between  June  23,  1688,  the  date  of  his  will,  and  June 
30,  1691,  when  that  document  was  proved.  His  son  Josiah  was  appointed  executor. 

Married - . 

Issue : 

1.  Thomas  Clark,  born  in  1638;  died  prior  to  1688;  married  Abigail  Cogswell;  issue. 

2.  Sarah  Clark,  married  June  11,  1662,  George  Hiskett,  a  mariner  of  Boston;  issue. 

3.  Josiah  Clark,  of  whom  below. 

II 

JOSIAH  CLARK,  son  of  Thomas  Clark,  resided  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  His 
will  was  made  in  1691,  and  proved  the  same  year.  His  brothers-in-law,  Joseph  and  Caleb 
Boynton,  administered  his  estate. 

Died  in  1691. 

Married,  December  14,  1670,  Mercy  Boynton.  (See  BOYNTON.) 

*  Of  interest  to  all  bearers  of  the  name  Clark  in  the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  one  of  their  vast  multi- 
tude  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Abraham  Clark,  of  New  Jersey,  was  a  great-grandson  of 
Richard  Clark,  shipwright,  of  Southold,  Long  Island,  and  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey.  He  was  eight  times  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  during  which  service  he  voted  for  and  signed  the  Declaration.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Clark  was  a  member  of  the  Second  and  Third  United  States  Congresses. 


Arms — Or,  a  bend 
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Issue : 

1.  Sarah  Clark,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Hannah  Clark,  born  about  January  i,  1679;  was  living  in  1722. 

3.  George  Clark,  born  about  September  19,  1686 ;  married  Elizabeth - . 

4.  Mercy  Clark,  was  living  in  1710. 

5.  Thomas  Clark,  was  living  in  Boston,  in  1715,  where  he  carried  on  a  tailoring  business. 


Ill 

SARAH  CLARK,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Mercy  (Boynton)  Clark,  was  born  in 
1676. 

Married,  first,  Nathaniel  Bailey.  (See  BAILEY.) 

Married,  second,  March  28,  1727,  John  Stewart. 


(See  CLARK  genealogical  chart,  p.  367.) 


Clements 


Arms*  Argent,  two  bends  wavy  sable,  on  a  chief  gules  three  bezants  or. 
Crest — A  hawk  proper. 

Motto — Pro  Patriis  et  Virtutibus.  (For  Country  and  for  Honor.) 


'HE  common  ancestor  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Clements  family 
was  a  yeoman  in  Leicestershire,  who  lived  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Hence  to  the  present  day  every  descent,  and  every 
event  connected  with  the  two  branches  is  proved  by  official  reg¬ 
isters  and  by  many  documents  of  great  interest. 

Going  back  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
two  sons,  when  the  Norman  followers  obtained  grants  for  the 
conquest  of  part  of  Wales,  among  these  men-at-arms  was  one  Clement  Baker,  who  served 
under  Bernard  Newmarch,  youngest  brother  of  Ivo,  Lord  of  Braybrook.  The  descend¬ 
ants  of  Clement  Baker  of  the  Peak  dropped  the  name  Baker,  only  retaining  that  of 
Clement.  According  to  the  Dennis  Visitations,  the  two  sons  of  the  first  Clement  had 


grants  of  land  at  Tregarvon,  and  Geneur  Glyn,  in  Cardiganshire. 

The  noble  French  family  of  Clements,  claim  to  have  their  origin  in  Ireland.  The 
reason  for  this  was,  Richard  de  Clare  (Strongbow),  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  allowed  to 


conquer  Cardiganshire,  and  to  build  two  castles  there,  before  his  invasion  of  Ireland. 
He  collected  twelve  hundred  men  and  landed  at  Waterford  in  1170.  He  may  have  been 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  Clements  of  Wales,  who  afterwards  went  to  France  and 
founded  the  French  family.  Alberic  de  Clement,  about  ten  years  after  the  landing  of 
“Strongbow,”  established  in  France  a  Seigneur  du  Mey  en  Gastinoes.  He  was  Marshal 
to  the  King,  served  at  the  siege  of  Acre  under  King  Philip  II  (Augustus)  and  was  killed 
in  an  assault  in  1191.  Of  his  grandsons,  Henri  Clement  and  Eudes  Clement,  one  was 
Marshal  of  France,  known  as  “le  petit  Mareshal,”  the  other  was  Archbishop  of  Rouen. 
The  Marshal’s  grandson,  Henri,  was  with  St.  Louis  in  the  crusade  of  1214.  From  these 
distinguished  warriors  descended  the  Marquis  Clement.  In  a  letter  written  on  February 


*  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  153. 
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1 8,  1766  to  Nathaniel  Clement,  he  states  that  a  Robert  Clement  came  from  Ireland  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  the  father  of  Alberic,  who  fell  at  Acre  in 
1 1 9 1 .  He  adds  that  the  estate  of  Mey  en  Gastinois  has  always  remained  in  the  family, 
for  which  reason  its  members  have  the  name  of  Clement  du  Mey.  The  Marquis  had  a 
complete  pedigree,  with  marriages  into  the  Nemours,  Montmorency  and  d  Estrees  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  Marquis  Alberic  Clement  du  Mey,  was  born  May  23,  1734.  He  was  colonel 
of  cavalry  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Monden. 

The  English  founder  of  the  Clement  family  of  Cardiganshire,  Canon  ap  Meredith, 
Lord  of  Cardigan,  was  in  rebellion  against  King  Edward  I,  and  was  executed  at  Here¬ 
ford  in  1296.  (1)  Geoffrey  Clement  was  descended  from  the  man-at-arms  who  came  to 

Brecknock  with  Bernard  Newmarch,  and  had  conquered  Caron,  in  Cardiganshire  from 
Canon  ap  Meredith,  before  that  prince’s  execution.  Then  King  Edward  I  granted  him 
(20  Fe.  18  Edward  I)  Caron  and  other  lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  deceased  prince, 
and  he  also  received  the  daughter  of  Caron  in  marriage.  Geoffrey  did  not  long  survive 
his  good  fortune,  and  his  son,  also  named  (2)  Geoffrey,  acquired  Geneur  Glen  by  a  grant 
of  Edward  II,  but  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  (2)  Robert.  Robert’s 
grandson  (4)  John  Clements,  was  a  great  man  with  extensive  estates  in  Cardiganshire 
and  Montgomeryshire.  He  was  no  doubt  the  John  Clements  who  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Agincourt.  He  died  in  1430,  leaving  two  sons,  (5)  Philip,  who  died  childless,  and 
(5)  Sir  William  Clements,  who  married  a  daughter  of  John  Goring  of  the  Essex  family. 

John  Clements,  Sir  William’s  father,  had  married  a  daughter  of  Griffith  ap  Nich¬ 
olas,  and  sister  of  Thomas  ap  Griffith,  descended  from  Tudor  Maur,  Prince  of  South 
Wales,  in  the  time  of  Rufus.  Sir  William  Clements  was,  therefore,  a  first  cousin  of  the 
great  Sir  Ryce  ap  Thomas  of  Newton,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Dynevor.  When  Henry 
Tudor  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  claiming  the  crown  of  England,  with  a  French  con¬ 
tingent,  he  was  naturally  well  received  in  Wales.  Ryce  ap  Thomas  was  a  strong  partisan, 
and  with  him  were  his  Clements  cousins.  They  all  served  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  and  received  rewards  from  the  new  King.  Sir  Ryce  ap  Thomas  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  Richard,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Clements,  was  knighted  and 
received  grants  of  land  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  including  the  Moat  at  Ightham,  where  he 
lived.  His  first  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Catesby.  He  married,  second, 
Anne,  widow  of  Lord  John  Grey.  He  died  in  1 538. 

Sir  Richard9 s  brother  John  succeeded  to  the  Moat,  and  his  only  child  Anne  married 
Hugh  Pagenham.  Their  child  Anne  married  Sir  William  Sydney,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Sir  Sydney,  K.  G.,  and  grandmother  of  the  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Sir  William  Sydney 
sold  the  Moat  to  Lord  Mayor  Allen. 
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Sir  Richard's  sister  Alice  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  a  great  part  of  her  brother’s 
Welsh  property.  She  married  Sir  Edward  Palmer,  of  Angmering,  in  Sussex,  and  had  the 
unusual  distinction  of  bearing  her  husband’s  trines.  All  three  were  knighted  for  their 
valor  by  Henry  VIII.  Sir  John,  the  eldest,  left  one  son,  who  died  childless.  Sir  Thomas, 
the  second  son,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  for  supporting  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Sir  Henry, 
who  continued  the  line,  was  of  Wingham,  in  Kent.  He  lost  his  life  gallantly  defending 
Guisnes  against  the  French,  under  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

Sir  Henry's  son  Thomas  was  knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1596,  for  his  valor  at 
Cadiz.  His  grandson,  Sir  Thomas ,  had  a  son,  Sir  James  Palmer,  who  married,  first, 
Martha,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Garrard,  of  Dormey  Court.  He  married,  second, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  William  Herbert,  Lord  Powys,  and  had  two  sons,  Roger  Palmer, 
created  Lord  Castlemaine  in  1661,  and  James,  who  had  an  only  child  Catherine,  who 
married,  in  1699)  Giles  Chichester,  of  Arlington  Court  in  Devonshire. 

The  descendants  of  Alice  Clements ,  wife  of  Sir  Edward  P aimer ,  are  given  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  descent  of  the  old  Clements  property  in  W^ales.  Some  of  it  was  inherited 
ky  Lord  Castlemaine.  He  left  one  thousand  pounds  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Chichester,  and  a 
portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  painted  on  copper,  given  him  by  James  II. 

The  estates  in  the  time  of  Lord  Castlemaine,  were  worth  six  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Now  all  that  is  left  of  the  Clements  property  is  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  livings  of 
Leanychaiarn,  and  the  tithes  in  a  large  number  of  parishes  around  Aberystwyth.  The 
descendants  of  Sir  Richard  Clements  and  the  fate  of  the  once  vast  estates  of  the  Clements 
have  now  been  traced  down  to  our  own  times.  Gregory  Clement  was  one  of  the  judges 
of  Charles  the  First,  and  the  wife  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
Clement. 

Richard  Clements,  of  Croft,  in  Leicestershire,  was  born  about  1506,  and  was  a 
husbandman  at  Croft,  in  Leicestershire,  England.  He,  together  with  John  Smyth  and 
William  Kyng,  made  an  inventory  upon  the  estate  of  Thomas  Crispe,  of  Croft  in  1557, 
and  his  name  appears  frequently  on  the  records  at  Croft  from  1557  to  1571.  He  was 
a  churchwarden  and  was  also  listed  as  a  tythingman  in  1562,  1563,  1564  and  1565. 

Died  between  February  2,  1571/72,  the  date  of  his  will,  and  March  1,  1571/72, 
when  that  document  was  probated.  He  was  buried  at  Croft,  Leicestershire,  England. 

Married  Elizabeth  ,  a  widow  with  one  daughter  Joan.  She  survived  her 

second  husband  and  was  executrix  of  his  estate. 

Issue : 

1.  Robert  Clements,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Edward  Clements,  born  about  1538;  living  in  1571. 

3.  Isabell  Clements,  born  about  1540;  married,  before  1562,  Robert  Ives. 
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4.  Mary  Clements,  living  in  1571 ;  unmarried  then. 

5.  Richard  Clements. 

Robert  Clements,  said  to  have  been  born  in  1536,  was  a  yeoman  of  Croft,  Leicester¬ 
shire.  He  was  overseer  of  his  father’s  will,  and  in  1571/72  Paid  a  tax  as  resident  of 
Croft.  He  was  elected  constable  of  Croft  in  place  of  Richard  Bent,  March  24,  1572. 
Died  June  26,  1606.  His  will,  dated  May  25,  1606,  was  probated  August  12,  1606. 

Married,  first,  Alice - ,  who1  was  buried  in  November,  1585,  a^  Croft. 

Married,  second,  Margaret - ,  who  survived  him. 

Issue : 

1.  Roger  Clements,  who  was  given  £30  by  his  father’s  will;  was  living  in  1606. 

2.  Jane  Clements,  born  about  1562;  married,  first, - Roberts  ;  married,  second, 

Cooke,  of  Leamington ;  issue. 

3.  Isabell  Clements,  born  about  1564;  married,  October  26,  1591,  at  Croft,  John  Johnson; 

issue. 

4.  Robert  Clements,  born  about  1566;  buried  August  31.  1612;  was  of  Leir,  married  Alice 

- ;  issue. 

5.  Thomas  Clements,  born  about  1568;  buried  May  12,  1629,  at  Broughton  Astley,  Leicester¬ 

shire;  married,  first,  March  4,  1594/95.  Margaret  Lucas;  she  was  buried  September 
30,  1607;  married,  second,  April  14,  1608,  Elizabeth  Wakelin,  who  was  buried  Febru¬ 
ary  25,  1629/30;  issue,  by  first  wife,  seven  children;  issue,  by  second  wife,  three 

children. 

6.  Richard  Clements,  of  whom  below. 

7.  John  Clements,  born  about  1572;  inherited  lands  at  Earl  Shilton;  married,  November  2, 

1597,  at  St.  Martin’s,  Leicester,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Warren,  a  widow  with  two  sons;  issue, 
three  children. 

8.  James  Clements,  born  about  1574;  buried  July  9,  1624,  at  Frowlesworth ;  married,  first, 

- ;  married,  second,  Frances  - ,  who  was  buried  August  20,  1633. 

issue,  three  children. 

Richard  Clements  was  born  about  1570,  probably  at  Croft,  and  lived  in  Cosby, 
Leicestershire.  He  was  co-executor  of  his  father’s  will  in  1606  with  his  brother  Thomas 
of  Broughton  Astley.  They  again  served  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  estate  of  their 
brother  Robert  of  Leir  in  1612.  Richard  purchased  land  in  Leir  in  1616.  He  was 
church  warden  of  Cosby  Parish,  and  signed  each  page  of  the  official  transcript  of  the 
parish  register  of  Cosby  to  certify  its  accuracy.  A  facsimile  is  given  in  the  Clements 
genealogy. 

Died  July  18,  1617,  and  administration  on  his  estate  was  granted  to  his  son  Robert, 
October  20,  1617. 

Married,  March  2,  1594/95,  at  Cosby,  Agnes  Fellowes,  a  widow,  whose  estate  was 
administered  in  1619;  she  died  at  Huncote. 


Issue : 
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1.  Robert  Clements,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Ann  Clements,  buried  January  10,  1606/07,  at  Broughton  Astley. 

THE  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

I 

ROBERT  CLEMENTS,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was  baptized  October 
x4>  1 595 >  at  Cosby,  Leicestershire,  England.  He  lived  first  at  Huncote,  Leicester,  and 
later  at  Ansley,  Warwickshire.  He  purchased  land  at  Witherley,  in  Leicester,  in  1638, 
but  in  1642  sold  it  and  departed  for  New  England.  He  came  to  America  in  his  own 
ship,  bringing  all  of  his  children  with  him  except  Daniel  and  Abraham,  who  were  pledged 
to  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Mary,  aged  five,  who  remained  with  cousins  in 
England.  Mary  joined  the  family  in  America  in  1653.  He  arrived  in  Salisbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  the  early  part  of  1642,  and  later  in  the  summer  removed  to  Haverhill.  On 
November  15,  1642,  he  was  one  of  the  five  men  who  purchased  rights  in  Haverhill  with 
the  consent  of  Passaconnaway,  from  the  Indian  sachems  Passaquo  and  Saggahew.  The 
account  of  his  settlement  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  is  extremely  interesting.  With 
his  elder  sons,  he  plowed  the  land  in  constant  fear  of  sudden  attacks  by  the  Indians.  They 
all  had  to  be  masters  of  the  many  crafts  needful  for  farmers  on  a  hostile  border,  far  away 

from  help.  It  was  a  wonderful  life  and  produced  a  noble  race  of  men,  brave,  industrious 
and  independent  but  law-abiding. 

Robert  Clements  became  a  freeman  of  the  colony  in  November,  1645,  an(I  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  leader  of  the  town  in  civic  affairs.  Between  1647  an d  1654  he  served  for  six 
years  as  trial  judge,  commissioner  and  associate  judge  in  Norfolk  County.  He  was 
chosen  first  deputy  to  the  General  Court  from  Haverhill  in  1647,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  John  Clements.  He  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court,  June  19,  1650,  to 
administer  the  oath  of  fidelity.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  thought  and  several  times  offi¬ 
cially  declared  against  measures  imposed  by  the  General  Court. 

Robert  Clements  was  prominent  in  civic  and  ecclesiastic  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  to  the  petition  of  1652  asking  for  the  remission  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  Major 
Robert  Pike  for  his  declaration  in  regard  to  the  prohibiting  of  Joseph  Peasley’s  preach¬ 
ing,  in  the  absence  of  a  minister. 

Died,  September  29,  1658,  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  His  will  was  proved  at 
Hampton  11  181110.1658.”  The  will  of  Robert  Clements  establishes  the  relationship  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Clements  family.  He  left  his  two  youngest  sons,  Daniel  and 
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Abraham,  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  and  they  are  both  mentioned  in  this 
document.  They  later  settled  in  Ireland,  where  they  received  grants  of  land,  and  Daniel 
is  known  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Leitrim. 

Married,  first,  before  1615,  Lydia  - ,  who  was  buried  at  Ansley,  Warwick¬ 

shire,  March  12,  1641/42. 

Married,  second,  before  1657,  Judith  - ,  who  married  after  his  death  John 

Whitney,  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  1669. 

Issue  (all  by  first  wife)  : 

1.  Job  Clements,  born  about  1615;  came  to  New  England  before  his  father;  died  in  1682, 

at  Dover,  New  Hampshire;  married,  first,  December  25,  1644,  Margaret  Dummer; 

married,  second,  Lydia - ;  married,  third,  July  16,  1673,  Joanna,  widow  of  Thomas 

Leighton ;  issue,  by  first  wife,  four  children. 

2.  Lydia  Clements,  born  about  1618;  died  January  16,  1676;  married  Moses  Pengrey,  of 

Ipswich ;  issue. 

3.  John  Clements,  baptized  October  22,  1620,  at  Narborough,  Leicester;  died  in  1658;  mar¬ 

ried,  June  1,  1648,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Osgood  (see  OSGOOD )  ;  issue. 

4.  Abraham  Clements,  born  about  1622;  mentioned  in  his  father’s  will;  died  in  Ireland; 

married,  first,  Elizabeth - ;  married,  second,  Jane,  widow  of  Richard  Aylett;  issue. 

5.  Daniel  Clements,  born  about  1624;  mentioned  in  his  father’s  will;  died  in  1680,  in  Ire¬ 

land  ;  married  Elizabeth - ;  issue. 

6.  Sarah  Clements,  born  about  1626;  married,  first,  June  10,  1645,  Abraham  Morrill;  mar¬ 

ried,  second,  Thomas  Mudgett ;  issue,  of  first  marriage,  eight  children. 

7.  Robert  Clements,  born  about  1634;  died  in  1712;  married,  December  8,  1652,  Elizabeth, 

daughter  of  John  Fawne ;  issue. 

8.  Mary  Clements,  of  whom  below. 


II 

MARY  CLEMENTS,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Lydia  Clements,  was  born  in  1637, 
as  she  was  recorded  as  fifty-eight  years  old  in  1695.  She  was  five  years  old  when  her 
father  left  for  New  England,  and  was  left  in  the  care  of  relatives.  Prior  to  1652  she 
was  living  with  a  Mrs.  Biddle  in  Hay  Lane,  Coventry,  England.  In  1652/53,  however, 
she  joined  her  family  in  New  England.  Forty  years  later  she  was  to  know  the  ordeals 
of  prison  life,  having  been  accused  of  witchcraft  by  several  fanatics. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  people  who  had  left  their  native  land  because  of  religious 
persecution  should  become  fanatics  themselves  and  should  take  the  lives  of  many  inno¬ 
cent  persons,  even  those  of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  in  the  terrible  witchcraft  craze 
of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  And  yet,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  New  England  col¬ 
onies  not  only  preached  and  wrote  about  uwitches,  but  testified  against  the  victims  at 

the  trials. 
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The  superstition  was  first  entertained  as  a  result  of  a  social  gathering  of  young  girls 
in  Salem  Village  during  the  winter  of  1691.  The  girls  met  regularly  and  passed  their 
time  with  such  games  and  amusements  as  were  permissible  in  those  days.  Among  other 
things,  they  tried  slight-of-hand  and  consulted  an  old  Indian  “fortune  teller,”  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  “gifted”  in  foretelling  events.  The  girls  became  fascinated  and 
soon  began  talking  of  the  supernatural.  Many  were  wrought  up  to  such  an  hysterical 
pitch  that  they  were  seized  with  convulsions,  had  fits,  barked  like  dogs,  and  were  afflicted 
with  many  other  frenzied  acts,  the  results  of  unbridled  imaginations.  Soon  the  fever 
spread.  If  a  person  became  ill  or  misfortune  befell  him,  he  would  declare  that  he  had 
been  betwitched  and  would  in  many  cases  blame  some  innocent  person  or  persons  for 
whom  he  had  a  personal  disliking.  The  unfortunate  victim  would  then  be  seized  and 
rnrown  into  prison  to  await  trial  as  a  “witch.”  In  many  cases  the  person  accused  never 
knew  why  he  was  being  held. 

Mary  (Clements)  Osgood  was  one  of  those  who  were  charged  with  witchcraft. 
She  spent  three  long  months  in  prison,  and  it  was  only  after  two  petitions  had  been  signed 
by  her  husband  that  she  was  brought  to  trial  and  acquitted.  The  long,  trying  days  of 
worry  proved  too  much  for  John  Osgood,  and  he  died  eight  months  after  his  wife’s 
release  from  prison.  According  to  one  authority  Mary  (Clements)  Osgood  was  “a 
remarkably  pious  and  good  woman.” 

Died,  October  27,  1710,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

Married  John  Osgood.  (Sec  OSGOOD.) 


(See  CLEMENTS  genealogical  chart,  p.  368.) 


Cochran 


Arms _ Argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  boars’  heads  erased  azure  within  a  bordure  of 

the  second. 

Crest — A  horse  passant  argent. 

Motto — Virtute  et  labore.  ( By  valour  and  exertion. ) 


ISTORY  has  assigned  to  the  Cochrans  a  derivation  from  the 
Scandinavian  sea-rovers,  who  in  a  remote  age,  settled  in  the 
lands  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr.  The  earliest  authentic  record  of  the 
Cochran  family  is  contained  in  Crawfurd’s  “Peerage  of  Scot¬ 
land.”  On  p.  82,  of  his  “History  of  Renfrewshire,”  published  in 
1710,  is  the  following:  “Opposite  to  Johnstown,  upon  the  East 
side  of  the  river,  lye  the  house  &  Barony  of  the  Cochrans,  a 
Family  of  great  antiquity  in  its  Shire,  whose  ancestors  have  possessed  these  lands  well 
nigh  five  hundred  years,  and  without  doubt  have  taken  appellation  from  their  heredi¬ 
tary  lands,  when  fixed  surnames  came  to  be  used.” 

The  first  mention  of  the  name  in  history  is  W aldenus-de  Cover  an  or  Cochran ,  a 


witness  to  a  charter  granted  by  Duff-Gallas,  son  of  Swayne,  to  Walter  Stewart,  fifth 
Earl  of  Menteith.  The  Document  is  dated  on  Wednesday,  twenty  days  after  St.  Hilary’s 
Feast,  1262. 

The  most  ancient  grant  of  arms  in  Scotland  was  issued  in  1542,  before  the  registers 
were  the  only  authorities  upon  which  to  build  a  family  tree. 

Among  the  first  pioneers  of  this  Scottish  family  of  Cochran  to  this  country  was 
PETER  COCHRAN  and  all  of  his  family.  They  were  among  the  first  hardy  pioneers  in 
Londonderry,  New  Hampshire.  Peter  was  born  in  1626,  and  died  on  Christmas  day, 
1722,  being  therefore  ninety-two  years  old  at  the  time  of  emigration;  his  wife  Christian 
Wallace ,  died  in  Ireland.  His  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  married,  brought  their 
families  with  them.  They  were : 
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John  Roe *  Cochran ;  married  Jean  Cochran,  daughter  of  Marmaduke  Cochran,  a  distant 
cousin. 

William  Roe  Cochran;  married  Agnes  Cochran,  daughter  of  James  Roe  Cochran,  her  first 
cousin. 

James  Cochran;  married  Letitia  Patten;  both  were  prisoners  in  the  siege  of  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  1689. 

Janet  Cochran;  married  John  Cochran,  son  of  her  uncle  John,  brother  of  Peter  Cochran. 
Margaret  Cochran,  of  whom  below. 


MARGARET  COCHRAN,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Christian  (Wallace)  Cochran, 
married  Abram  Rowan,  of  Bellikelly,  Ireland. 

Issue : 

Mary  Rowan,  of  whom  below. 

MARY  ROWAN,  daughter  of  Abram  and  Margaret  (Cochran)  Rowan,  married, 
November  15,  1723,  her  cousin,  Andrew  Cochran. 

Issue,  among  others: 

Ann  Cochran,  of  whom  below. 

ANN  COCHRAN,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Mary  (Rowan)  Cochran,  was  born 
May  30,  1733;  married,  in  1762,  Samuel  Todd.  (See  TODD.) 

*  The  sons  were  named  Roe  because  they  had  lived  on  the  River  Roe,  in  Ireland. 


(See  COCHRAN  genealogical  chart,  p.  369.) 


Colburn 


Arms* _ Gules,  a  cross  between  four  swords  argent,  hilts  and  pommels  or. 

HE  name  Colburn  is  of  Viking  origin,  the  syllable  Col  meaning 
in  Norse  mythology  one  of  the  minor  gods  and  burn  meaning 
“a  soldier” — hence  Colburn  means  a  soldier  of  the  god  “Col.’ 
Many  of  the  name  in  the  United  States  have  been  soldiers, 
statesmen,  lawyers  and  physicians.  The  name  has  been  vari- 
I  ously  spelled  Colborne,  Colbourne,  and  Colborn. 

The  most  noted  of  the  Colburn  family  in  England  was 
John  Colburn ,  born  in  1776,  who  served  with  distinction  under  Wellington,  in  the  Penin¬ 
sular  Campaign,  in  Spain,  as  colonel  of  the  Oxfordshire  regiment,  in  the  battles  of  Cor- 
wana,  Albuera,  Cuidad,  Nivelle,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse.  At  Waterloo,  his  swinging 
his  regiment  as  the  French  Old  Guard  made  their  attack  in  such  a  way  as  to  overlap 
the  head  of  the  column  and  break  their  formation,  was  the  critical  moment  of  the 
battle,  and  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  Colburn  was  afterwards 
appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada.  Port  Colburn  on  Lake  Huron  is  named  in  his 
honor.  He  was  entitled  Lord  Seaton ,  with  the  rank  of  Baron,  and  was  given  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  1838.  He  was  commissioned  General  in  1854,  and 
commander  of  military  forces  in  Ireland  in  1855.  He  died  in  1865. 

There  were  three  emigrant  Colburns  to  this  country,  William  of  Boston,  Robert  of 
Dracut,  and  our  ancestor,  Nathaniel  of  Dedham.  The  Colburns  from  the  time  of  the 
Winthrop  immigration  to  the  present  time  have  been  people  of  great  practical  efficiency, 
and  founders  of  this  Nation.  Members  of  the  Colburn  family  have  fought  in  every  war 
since  their  arrival  in  this  country,  and  have  reached  the  highest  ranks  as  lawyers,  teach¬ 
ers,  surgeons,  explorers,  inventors,  and  as  manufacturers  and  farmers. 


I 


NATHANIEL  COLBURN,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1630  Governor  John  Winthrop  organized  a  group  of  men  to  go  to  America. 

*  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  168. 
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They  first  settled  at  Boston,  but  shortly  thereafter  went  to  Watertown,  and  still  later  to 
Dedham,  Massachusetts.  Among  this  group  was  Nathaniel  Colburn.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  proprietors  of  Dedham,  and  in  1642  he  was  chosen  by  the  townspeople  to 
serve  as  woodreeve,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  for  five  years.  He  was  also  fence- 
viewer  for  the  town  for  five  years.  In  1647  he  was  appointed  surveyor  and  for  fifteen 
consecutive  years  he  was  chosen  to  the  same  position.  Nathaniel  Colburn  was  elected  a 
selectman  in  1651  and  for  five  years  thereafter  he  was  reelected.  He  was  one  of  those 
chosen  to  serve  on  a  committee  in  1659  “to  set  a  Sawe  mille.”  Following  that  he  was 
“appointed  to  run  the  lyne  between  Dedham  and  Medfield,”  and  in  1660,  was  “clerk  of 
the  market  respecting  weights  and  measures.”  The  town  granted  him  three  shillings  for 
worke  done  about  the  Cart  bridge  unto  the  Island.”  In  1662  he  was  appointed  sealer 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  he  held  the  office  for  the  next  twenty  years.  In  1663  he 
and  others  were  “deputed  search  the  most  expeditious  way  they  can  discover  betwixt 
Dedham  and  Cambridge.”  In  1664,  1665,  1667  and  1670  he  was  chosen  to  serve  on 
several  committees  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  town. 

Nathaniel  Colburn  received  from  the  town  “upland  lyeing  adjoyning  to  Ponde 
Playne  in  recompense  in  Land  by  him  granted  to  the  Towne  for  the  makeing  the  new  pt. 
of  the  mille  Creeke,”  in  1672  and  in  the  same  year  was  deputed  “to  take  care  to  lower 
the  water  in  Charles  river.” 

An  old  record  under  date  of  1682  reads  as  follows:  “This  day  were  delivered  to 
Nath.  Colburn,  sealer,  a  new  set  of  weights.”  He  served  for  many  years  as  tythingman. 
Nathaniel  Colburn  owned  considerable  land  in  Dedham  Village,  Roxbury  Plain,  Med¬ 
field,  and  West  Dedham.  In  Dedham,  the  old  house  was  still  standing  in  1900.  It  was 
known  as  “Aunt  Cynthey”  house,  and  was  probably  built  as  early  as  1700.  “Out  of  this 
house  came  the  training  for  practical  life  and  a  discipline  for  character,  the  sturdy  New 
England  spirit,  which  was  dominated  by  no  obstacles,  got  full  information,  and  then  went 
the  limit  in  achieving  those  conquests  of  nature  and  the  European  tyranny  and  diplomacy 
which  have  made  America  what  it  is,  founded  on  home,  school  and  the  church.  All  honor 
to  these  strong  ancestors.” 

Nathaniel  Colburn  joined  the  church  at  Dedham,  “29  of  ye  11  m.  1641”  after  long 
and  much  inquisition  into  his  case. 

Died  May  14,  1691. 

Married,  July  25,  1639,  Priscilla  Clark  or  Clarke,  of  Dedham,  who  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Dedham  Church  “23d  of  ye  8  m.  1640.”  She  died  August  12,  1692. 

Issue : 

1.  Sarah  Colburn,  born  April  15,  1640;  died  in  1716;  married,  November  19,  1656,  William 
Partridge,  of  Medfield ;  he  died  in  1692. 
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2  Rebecca  Colburn,  born  February  17,  1641/42;  married,  in  1661,  John  Pratt,  of  Medfield. 
whose  will  was  dated  April  30,  1707. 

3.  Nathaniel  Colburn,  Jr.,  born  March  3,  1644;  died  between  1726  and  1729;  married,  first, 

November  19,  1669,  Mary  Brooks,  who  died  April  21,  1708;  married,  second,  December 
24,  1712,  Mary  Pelton,  of  Dorchester;  issue. 

4.  Priscilla  Colburn,  born  April  1,  1646;  married,  November  12,  1668,  Joseph  Morse.  (See 

MORSE.) 

5.  John  Colburn,  born  July  29,  1648 ;  died  December  20,  1708 ;  married,  in  1674,  Experience, 

born  May  16,  1656,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Margaret  (Babcock)  Leland,  of  Medfield , 

issue. 

6.  Mary  Colburn,  born  January  21,  1650/51 ;  died  December  17,  1685;  married,  October  1, 

1672,  John  Richards.  (See  RICHARDS .) 

7.  Hannah  Colburn,  born  January  20,  1652/53;  died  April  3,  1728;  married,  January  16, 

1 677/78,  as  his  second  wife,  Thomas  Aldreidge  (Aldrich),  who  died  October  23,  1694, 

issue. 

8.  Samuel  Colburn,  of  whom  below. 

9.  Deborah  Colburn,  born  January  28,  1656/57;  died  August  30,  1684;  married,  January 

15,  1679/80,  Joseph  Wight. 

10,  Benjamin  Colburn,  born  September  24,  1659;  died  September  30,  I714>  married,  first, 

March  5,  1684/85,  Abiah,  daughter  of  Anthony  and  Joanna  (Faxon)  Fisher;  married, 

second,  Bethia  Bullen. 

11.  Joseph  Colburn,  born  December  1,  1662 ;  was  a  lieutenant  and  served  “her  majestie”  from 

the  20th  of  August  to  the  20th  of  September,  1706;  died  April  20,  1718;  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holbrook,  of  Medfield ;  issue,  one  son. 


II 


SAMUEL  COLBURN,*  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Priscilla  (Clark)  Colburn,  was  born 
in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  January  25,  1654/55,  where  he  followed  the  occupation  of 

farmer. 

Died,  in  Dedham,  May  18,  1694. 

Married,  “12:1:82/83  (old  style  or  March  12,  1682/83,  new  style)  Mercy  Par - 
tridge.  (See  PARTRIDGE.) 

Issue : 


1.  Sarah  Colburn,  born  December  12,  1684;  died  January  9,  1684/85. 

2.  Samuel  Colburn,  born  November  10,  1685 ;  died  December  3,  *685. 
3'  Mercy  Colburn,  born  November  6,  1686 ;  died  February  18,  1686/87 
4.  Ephraim  Colburn,  of  whom  below. 


*  Samuel  Colburn  was  the  ancestor  of  Warren  Colburn,  superintendent  of  schools  m  Lowe  1  Massachusetts, 
who  originated  the  present  system  of  grade  schools,  and  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Warren  Colburn  s 
Intellectual  Arithmetic,”  of  which  there  was  an  excellent  translation  made  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe 

and  Asia. 
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5.  Mary  Colburn,  born  November  5,  1691 ;  died  May  25,  1754;  married,  November  1,  1710, 

Ephraim  Pond. 

6.  Abiel  Colburn,  born  September  27,  1694;  married,  December  23,  1712,  at  Wrentham 

Michael  Metcalf. 

Ill 

EPHRAIM  COLBURN,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mercy  (Partridge)  Colburn,  was 

born  November  5,  1687,  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  He  was,  like  his  father,  a  farmer 
at  Dedham. 

Died  August  7,  1775. 

Married,  at  Boston,  December  5,  1709,  Elizabeth  Whiting.  (See  WHITING.) 
Issue : 

1.  Hannah  Colburn ,  born  March  9,  1710/11 ;  married,  August  23,  1732,  Ebenezer,  of  Dor¬ 

chester,  son  of  John  and  Anna  (Wliiting-Eaton)  Lewis  (see  WHITING )  ;  he 'was  born 
May  29,  1705. 

2.  Samuel  Colburn ,  born  March  6,  1714;  died  October  18,  1804;  married,  first,  July  2, 

1 74°>  Mary  Fairbanks  (see  FAIRBANKS );  issue;  married,  second,  Tune  21  17C1 
Mercy  Dean. 

3.  Ephraim  Colburn,  of  whom  below. 

4.  Elizabeth  Colburn,  born  May  3,  1719;  married  John  Russell. 

5.  Sarah  Colburn,  born  December  5,  1722;  married,  October  13,  1755,  Job  Buckmaster. 

6.  Rebekah  Colburn,  born  March  10,  1724/25  ;  married,  April  25,  1745,  Ebenezer  Hartshorn. 

7.  John  Colburn,  born  September  18,  1727;  married  Mary  Smith,  of  Needham. 

8.  Mercy  Colburn,  born  April  13,  1730. 


IV 


EPHRAIM  COLBURN,  called  “Jr.,”  in  the  records,  son  of  Ephraim  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Whiting)  Colburn,  was  born  December  31,  1716,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  He 
resided  on  the  paternal  farm  and  tilled  the  soil  at  Dedham.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Colburn  homestead  was  in  the  possession  of  Nathaniel  Colburn’s  descendants  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date. 

Died,  December  17,  177 6,  at  Dedham. 

Married,  March  31,  1743,  Abigail  Fairbanks.  (See  FAIRBANKS.) 

Issue: 

1.  Elitheere  Colburn,  born  August  12,  1744;  married,  March  7,  1784,  Nathan  Ellis. 

2.  David  Colburn,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Ichabod  Colburn,  born  February  20,  1754;  died  March  8,  1828;  married,  December  13, 

1 78 B  Anna  Ellis,  who  died  March  31,  1829;  issue. 

4.  Abigail  Colburn,  born  in  April,  1758;  married,  February  7,  1778,  Robert  Boyd. 
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5.  Lucy  Colburn,  born  February  13,  1765;  died  February  8,  1850;  married,  June  26,  1791, 

Lemuel,  son  of  Lusher  and  Judith  (Green)  Gay,  who  was  born  January  25,  1764  >  died 
June  3,  1844. 

6.  Lydia  Colburn,  born  January  5,  1767;  died  August  31,  1775- 

V 

DAVID  COLBURN,  son  of  Ephraim,  Jr.,  and  Abigail  (Fairbanks)  Colburn,  was 
born  March  26,  1747,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  soldier  in  several  skir¬ 
mishes,  and  answered  the  call  of  the  Lexington  Alarm.  David  was  a  farmer  in  his  native 
town  for  some  years,  then,  in  1795,  removed  with  his  family  to  New  Boston,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  He  settled  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  upon  a  farm  which  was  formerly  owned 
by  a  Captain  Burns.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Married,  April  30,  1771,  Rebecca  Richards .  (See  RICHARDS.) 

Issue : 

1.  David  Colburn,  Jr.,  born  February  20,  1772;  died  September  27,  1775* 

2.  Edward  Colburn,  born  November  13,  1773;  died  in  1833;  married  Betsey,  daughter  of 

Deacon  Ebenezer  Newell,  of  Needham,  Massachusetts. 

3.  Ephraim  Colburn,  born  March  21,  1777;  died  May  19,  1855;  married,  in  April,  1804, 

Rachel,  daughter  of  Deacon  Ebenezer  Newell  and  sister  of  above ;  issue,  seven  children. 

4.  Polly  Colburn,  born  April  27,  17 — . 

5.  A  son,  born  September  28,  1782. 

6.  Leonard  Colburn,  born  December  17,  1786. 

7.  Tryphena  Colburn,  of  whom  below. 


VI 

TRYPHENA  COLBURN,  daughter  of  David  and  Rebecca  (Richards)  Colburn, 
was  born  February  (according  to  the  town  records)  27 >  I79L  Dedham,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  She  removed  with  her  parents  to  New  Boston,  New  Hampshire. 

Died  between  1864  and  1868. 

Married  Captain  Jacob  Davis  Dodge.  (See  DODGE.) 


(See  COLBURN  genealogical  chart,  p.  370.) 


Cutler 


Arms — Azure,  three  dragons’  heads  erased  or,  langued  gules,  a  chief  argent. 

Crest — A  dragon’s  head  erased  azure  gorged  with  a  mural  crown  or  in  the  mouth  a  laurel 
branch. 

/ 


OHN  CUTLER,  SR.,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was  of 
Sprowston  (now  Sprauston),  near  Norwich,  County  Norfolk, 
England.  On  or  about  April  1 8,  1637,  John,  his  wife  Mary, 
their  seven  children  and  one  servant,  embarked  on  the  Rose  of 
Yarmouth ,  with  William  Andrews,  Jr.,  as  master.  The  then 
town  clerk  of  Hingham,  Daniel  Cushing,  Esq.,  certifies  that 
John  Cutler,  and  other  members  of  his  party,  including  the 
Reverend  Robert  Peck,  their  leader,  settled  at  Hingham  in  that  year.  Here  land  was 
assigned  to  them,  John  receiving  from  the  proprietors  of  the  town  a  house  lot  of  five 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  street  and  also  received  two  planting  lots  of  six  and 
seven  acres  respectively,  and  twenty  acres  “on  the  plain  for  a  great  lot.”  On  June  10th 
of  the  same  year  he  was  granted  an  acre  and  a  half  of  salt  marsh  in  Weymouth  meadow 
and  two  lots  of  one  and  two  acres  of  fresh  meadow,  making  a  total  of  forty-two  and  one- 

half  acres.  John  Cutler,  Sr.,  did  not  long  survive,  for  he  died  early  in  the  following  year, 

leaving  a  widow  with  seven  small  children,  the  youngest  but  two  years  of  age.  Needless 
to  say  the  widow  found  it  very  difficult  to  rear  her  large  family,  and  her  sons  were  there¬ 
fore  brought  up  by  Deacon  Robert  Cutler,  of  Charlestown.  After  remaining  a  widow 
for  twelve  years,  Mary  Cutler  married  Thomas  Hewett,  of  Hingham,  who  died  May  24, 
1670. 

John  Cutler,  Sr.,  imbued  with  the  “doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  Puritans,”  died  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1637/38.  The  record  of  his  death  is  found  in  the  Reverend  Peter  Hobart’s  jour¬ 
nal,  and  reads  as  follows:  “Feb.  1638  Goodman  Cutler  dyed.” 

Married,  in  England,  Mary - . 
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Issue,  among  seven  children : 

Henry  Cutler,  died  prior  to  1670. 

John  Cutler,  Jr.,  born  in  England  about  1625. 

Samuel  Cutler,  born  about  1629;  died  in  1700;  power  of  attorney  was  granted  to  him  upon 
his  father’s  estate,  February  14,  1661 ;  he  was  then  of  Topsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Nathaniel  Cutler,  born  in  1630;  died  in  1724. 

Thomas  Cutler,  born  about  1633-35 ;  died  December  7,  1683. 

Hannah  Cutler,  of  whom  below. 


II 

HANNAH  CUTLER,  daughter  of  John,  Sr.,  and  Mary  Cutler,  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  accompanied  her  parents  to  America. 

Died  March  17,  1686. 

Married  Onesiphorus  Marsh .  (See  MARSH.) 


(See  CUTLER  genealogical  chart,  p.  372.) 


Davis* 


Arms — Sable,  a  fesse  between  three  cinquefoils  ermine. 

/ 

OHN  DAVIS,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was  settled  at 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  before  1648,  for  on  February  8th  of 
that  year,  according  to  the  records  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
John  Davis  of  Jabaque,  within  the  bounds  and  limits  of  Ips¬ 
wich,  sold  land”  in  the  latter  town  to  one  Daniel  Ring,  fisher¬ 
man.  In  1656,  John  Davis  bought  of  Richard  Window,  in 
Gloucester  a  “house,  barn,  orchard  and  land.”  He  was  living 
in  Ipswich  again  in  1687.  However,  in  a  record  under  date  of  November  7,  1682,  he 
called  himself  “John  Davis,  Senior,  of  Gloucester.”  On  that  date  he  sold  to  Isaac 
Eveleth  a  “house  and  land,  barn  and  orchard,”  etc.,  probably  the  same  that  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  of  Richard  Window.  In  the  deed  his  wife  is  called  Alice,  but  she  signed  it 
Frances. 


*  C°l-  Jacob  Davis  [Edward,  Samuel,  John,  William],  was  born  September  14,  1741,  at  Oxford-  married 

January  9,  1765,  Rebecca  Davis,  his  cousin.  He  died  April  9,  1814,  at  Burlington,  Vermont.  She  died  February 
25,  1823,  at  Montpelier,  Vermont. 


Jacob  Davis  was  energetic  and  public  spirited,  and  honored  by  his  townsmen,  being  their  representative 
and  selectman.  He  was  colonel  of  the  militia  in  actual  service,  and  is  said  to  have  been  under  Washington  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Delaware  in  December,  1776.  Jacob  was  greatly  interested  in  education,  and  in  company  with  two 
other  gentlemen  m  May,  1783,  bought  an  estate  in  Lancaster  for  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  where  in 

sXXbuThe'i "S' ““X’  “  «*«*«  “"downer  before  leaving  ,he  Stat'e  of  Mal- 

u  .  '  bl,t  he  sol.d  h's  esta,e  t0  h,s  brother  Ebenezer,  and  left  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  early  in  1780 

he  began  operations  in  the  w.lds  of  Vermont,  being  one  of  a  company  which  obtained  a  grant  for  a  tolship  ta 

re  JZTH TStrf  ‘"A?*'  “f  Verm<Mt-  “»««*  —  originated  by  Col  Timothy  BX  and 

esulted  m  the  founding  of  Montpelier,  Vermont.  Col.  Hans  named  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  grant  in  1780- 

pation  oTtXl  f  ,r'  -ne  '°tS  and  X  firS‘  °P,i°n  ”  the  foreSt  and  built  the  first  house.  Tho  first  occu- 
man  to  he  X  h  "  ^  "*1  “  ‘he  SUmmer  of  I787’  when  Co1-  Davis  and  his  nephew  Parley  Davis,  and  a 

was  X  7X  7  ‘  and  buil‘  a  log  house ;  later  he  built  a  large  «rame  house  in  1790.  It 

father  of  Oueen  vl.  "*  ‘S'  '°Wn'  Tbe  ufollowing  winter  Pri"“  Edward  of  England,  later  Duke  of  Kent, 
house  for  ?heX^  T?-  f  J™rney  through  the  country  from  Montreal  ,0  Boston;  he  stopped  at  this 

g  o  insure  for  himself  safety  among  barbarous  people,  he  had  a  band  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
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Died  after  1687. 

Married  Alice  or  Frances - . 

Issue  (so  far  as  known)  : 

James  Davis,  who  died  May  1,  1715;  married,  first,  Mehetabel  - ,  who  died  June  9, 

1666;  married,  second,  December  6,  1666,  Elizabeth  Batchelder,  of  Wenham,  who  died 
January  1,  1697;  married,  third,  August  3,  1697,  Mrs.  Mary  Cook,  who  died  March  9, 
1725.  Issue,  by  first  wife,  four  children.  Issue,  by  second  wife,  seven  children. 

Jacob  Davis,  of  whom  below. 

II 

JACOB  DAVIS,  son  of  John  and  Alice  (or  Frances)  Davis,  received  a  grant  of 
land  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  at  the  head  of  Long  Cove  in  1662.  Twenty  years 
later,  he  with  several  others,  received  a  grant  of  “the  stream”  at  the  head  of  Little  River 
to  “set  up  a  sawmill  on.”  In  all  probability  it  was  he  who  erected  the  old  Davis  house 
at  the  head  of  the  mill  stream.  This  house  was  standing  as  late  as  i860,  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 

Died  September  2,  1685,  his  estate  being  valued  at  £298. 17. 

Married,  January  20,  1661,  Elizabeth  Bennet. 

Issue  (all  born  in  Gloucester)  : 

1.  Jacob  Davis,  Jr.,  of  whom  below. 

2.  John  Davis,  born  November  25,  1665 ;  died  March  25,  1665/66. 

3.  Elizabeth  Davis,  born  June  27,  1667. 

4.  Susannah  Davis,  born  June  27,  1670. 

5.  Moses  Davis,  born  July  6,  1673. 

6.  Mary  Davis,  born  June  3,  1676. 

7.  Aaron  Davis,  bom  November  n,  1678;  died  April  24,  1718;  married  Hannah  - ; 

issue. 

8.  John  Davis,  bom  July  17,  1681 ;  died  August  10,  1681. 

9.  Sarah  Davis,  born  December  2,  1685. 


armed  attendants  who  guarded  his  person  and  also  tasted  his  food  to  prevent  harm  from  poisoning.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  the  Prince  was  about  to  leave,  Col.  Davis  took  occasion  to  enlighten  him  about  the  character  of  the 
people  of  Vermont,  assuring  him  that  he  was  safer  there  than  in  the  streets  of  London;  therefore  his  honored 
guest  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  retinue  and  went  on  his  journey  with  entire  confidence  as  to  his  safety. 

Personally  Col.  Davis  was  a  grant  old  patriot.  He  was  very  tall  and  well  built,  had  handsome  features  and 
a  dignified  and  noble  manner.  His  great  physical  strength  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  could  cut  into  log 
lengths  an  acre  a  day  of  average  forest  growth  while  clearing  his  lands,  but  his  physical  strength  was  small  in 
comparison  to  his  kindness,  sound  judgment  and  sagacity.  No  needy  man  was  ever  turned  away  empty-handed 
from  his  door,  and  he  was  noted  for  the  amount  of  wages  he  paid  those  who  worked  for  him.  This  is  the  man 
for  whom  my  great-grandfather  Jacob  Davis  Dodge  was  named. 
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JACOB  DAVIS,  JR.,  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Bennet)  Davis,  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1662,  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  He  carried  on  the  business  of  the  mill 
which  his  father  had  started  in  Gloucester,  although  for  a  few  years  he  resided  in  Ips¬ 
wich.  In  1703  his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  male  members  of  the  Gloucester  Church. 
Died  February  1,  1716. 

Married,  September  14,  1687,  Mary  Haskell.  (See  HASKELL.) 

Issue: 

Jacob  Davis,  born  October  10,  1688;  died  February  13,  1688/89. 

Moses  Davis,  born  February  9,  1689/90;  settled  in  Ipswich. 

Aaron  Davis. 

William  Davis,  of  whom  below. 

Joseph  Davis;  lived  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1753. 

Mary  Davis,  born  May  8,  1697. 

Elizabeth  Davis. 

A  child,  who  died  young. 

IV 

WILLIAM  DAVIS,  son  of  Jacob,  Jr.  and  Mary  (Haskell)  Davis,  was  born  April 
6,  1 69 5 »  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  He  probably  resided  in  his  native  town  through¬ 
out  his  life. 

Died  about  1752. 

Married,  first,  May  17,  1716,  Abigail  Andrews. 

Married,  second,  Mary  Dolliver.  (See  DOLLIVER.) 

Issue  (by  first  wife)  : 

William  Davis,  born  February  10,  1717/18. 

Issue  (by  second  wife)  : 

Dolliver  Davis,  born  June  21,  1721 ;  married  Sarah  Williams;  issue. 

Samuel  Davis,  born  September  5,  1722. 

Moses  Davis,  born  June  13,  1724. 

Mary  Davis,  of  whom  below. 

Rebecah  Davis,  born  May  12,  1731. 

Jacob  Davis,  born  July  14,  1734;  died  young. 

Jacob  Davis,  born  March  18,  1735/36. 

Joseph  Davis,  born  March  22,  1736/37. 

Sarah  Davis,  born  June  7,  1738. 

William  Davis,  born  April  10,  1740. 
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MARY  DAVIS,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Dolliver)  Davis,  was  born 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  May  30,  1726. 

Married  Captain  Nathaniel  Bailey.  (See  BAILEY.) 


(See  DAVIS  genealogical  chart,  p.  373.) 


Dolliver 

Arms — Or,  a  cross  gules,  a  chief  vert. 

Crest — A  greyhound  sejant  sable. 

HE  surname  Dolliver  is  Welsh  in  origin,  and  is  derived  from  the 
words  dal  and  byr,  which  signify  literally  “the  short  valley.” 
It  has  appeared  in  New  England  history  since  the  earliest  times, 
and  in  Europe  is  one  of  very  great  antiquity.  The  earliest  seat 
of  the  family  in  New  England  was  in  Marblehead,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salem.  It  is  said  that  the  first  Dolliver  there  came  from 
Cape  Ann,  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  abodes  of  the  family. 

Robert  Dalybar  was  of  Stoke  Abbot,  Dorsetshire,  England.  His  will,  dated  March 
20,  1632,  was  probated  May  27,  1633;  in  it  he  mentions  his  wife,  sons  Robert,  Tristram, 
Samuel,  and  Joseph,  and  daughters  Sarah  and  Rebecca. 

/ 

SAMUEL  DALYBAR  or  DOLLIVER,  son  of  Robert,  was  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  America ;  he  was  baptized  at  Stoke  Abbot,  according  to  the  parish  records  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  year  1608.  He  is  known  to  have  been  at  Marble¬ 
head  as  early  as  1649,  when  he  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  that  town.  About  1652  he 
left  Marblehead  and  established  himself  at  Gloucester,  on  Cape  Ann.  On  June  29th  of 
the  latter  year  he  purchased  of  Thomas  Mailward,  of  Newbury,  formerly  of  Gloucester, 
his  farm  of  forty  acres  of  upland  and  ten  acres  of  marsh  at  the  place  called  Freshwater 
Cove. 

Died,  July  22,  1683,  at  Gloucester,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  £113. 

Married,  August  15,  1654,  at  Gloucester,  Mary  Elwell.  (See  ELWELL.) 
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Issue  (the  last  three  children  are  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate,  although 
found  nowhere  else)  : 

1.  William  Dolliver,  born  August  17,  1656;  married  Ann  Higginson,  of  Salem;  issue. 

2.  Samuel  Dolliver,  born  July  9,  1658. 

3.  Mary  Dolliver,  born  March  26,  1662. 

4.  Richard  Dolliver,  of  whom  below. 

5.  Sarah  Dolliver,  born  December  24,  1667. 

6.  John  Dolliver,  born  “2  :7mo.i67i” ;  removed  to  Falmouth,  Maine;  married,  first,  Novem¬ 

ber  1,  1700,  Susanna  Mariner,  who  died  February  28,  1705;  married,  second,  Febru¬ 
ary  11,  1706,  Elizabeth  Wood;  issue. 

7.  Joseph  Dolliver;  mentioned  in  the  settlement  of  his  father’s  estate  as  were  his  two  sisters, 

Dorothy  and  Rebecca. 

8.  Dorothy  Dolliver. 

9.  Rebecca  Dolliver. 


II 

RICHARD  DOLLIVER,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Elwell)  Dolliver,  was  born 
April  18,  1665,  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  He  lived  at  Freshwater  Cove,  having 
inherited  the  property  from  his  father. 

Died,  in  1746,  his  will  being  proved  in  the  same  year.  In  that  document  he  men¬ 
tions  three  daughters,  but  no  sons. 

Married,  November  25,  1697,  Agnes  Barret. 

Issue : 

1.  Mary  Dolliver,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Sarah  Dolliver,  born  May  8,  1701 ;  died  young. 

3.  Hannah  Dolliver,  born  March  17,  1702/03. 

4.  Rebecca  Dolliver,  born  June  23,  1705. 

5.  Sarah  Dolliver,  born  January  18,  1707/08. 

III 

MARY  DOLLIVER,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Agnes  (Barret)  Dolliver,  was  born 
April  16,  1699,  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

Married  William  Davis.  (See  DAVIS .) 


(See  DOLLIVER  genealogical  cta>rt,  p.  376.) 


Dwight 

Arms*— On  a  field  ermine,  a  lion  passant,  on  a  chief  gules,  a  crescent  or,  in  base  a  cross 
crosslet. 

Cvest  On  a  wreath  a  demi-lion  rampant,  resting  on  an  esquire’s  helmet 

OHN  DWIGHT,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  lived  in 
Dedham,  England,  until  the  latter  part  of  1634  or  early  in 
1635,  when  he  set  sail  for  the  colonies.  Worthington’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  from  the  beginning  of  its  set¬ 
tlement  in  September,  1635  to  May,  1827,”  records  the  fact 
that  the  celebrated  John  Rogers,  of  Dedham,  England,  had 
been  forbidden  to  preach,  before  our  first  settlers  came  to  this 
:  country.  Many  of  his  people  emigrated  to  this  country  and  several  to  this  town.  John 
Dwight  and  his  son  Timothy  Dwight,  and  John  Rogers  together  with  John  Page,  were  of 

this  number.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  reason  that  the  General  Court  gave  to  the  place 
the  name  of  Dedham.” 

John  Dwight  went  first  to  Watertown,  where  he  remained  but  a  short  time.  On 
September  1,  1635,  the  day  upon  which  the  town  records  of  Dedham  commence,  John 
Dwight  was  one  of  the  twelve  townsmen  who  assembled  at  the  meeting.  These  records 
are  remarkable  for  they  continue  unbroken  to  the  present  day.  A  tract  of  land  south  of 
Charles  River  was  granted  to  these  twelve  men  in  the  same  year  and  in  the  following 
year,  1636,  nineteen  persons,  including  the  twelve  original  settlers  petitioned  the  General 
Court  at  Boston  for  an  additional  grant  for  the  purpose  of  making  another  settlement. 
The  petition  was  granted  and  out  of  the  grant  the  present  towns  of  Dedham,  Wrentham, 

Billingham,  Franklin,  Natick,  Medfield,  Needham,  Walpole,  Dover,  and  a  part  of  Sher¬ 
burne  were  founded. 


*  The  coat-of-arms  is  on  a  silver  tankard  of  Colonel  Timothy  Dwight,  of 
owned  by  Timothy  Dwight  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  is  reproduced  in  color  facing  p. 


Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
168  in  this  book. 
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It  is  said  that  John  Dwight  was  a  wool-comber,  or  the  son  of  a  wool-comber  in  Eng¬ 
land.  At  any  rate  he  brought  with  him  a  valuable  estate  and  further  increased  his  hold¬ 
ings  with  the  lands  which  he  received  as  an  original  patentee.  He  and  others  conveyed 
the  first  water-mill  to  Dedham  in  1635.  He  is  described  in  the  town  records  as  “a  great 
peace-maker”  and  “having  been  publicly  useful.”  He  was  second  in  Dedham  in  point  of 
wealth  and  was  taxed  heavily.  He  became  a  freeman  May  2,  1638,  and  served  the  town 
as  selectman  from  1639  to  1655. 

Died  January  24,  1659/60,  old  style.  His  will  was  dated  June  16,  1658,  and  in  it 
he  generously  bequeathed  his  material  wealth  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Married,  first,  in  England,  Hannah  - — ,  who  died  September  5,  1656.  Han¬ 

nah  Dwight  was  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence  and  character.  As  there  were  no 
schools  in  Dedham  when  she  came  to  this  country,  she  taught  her  children  herself.  The 
first  school  supported  by  a  town  tax  in  America,  was  established  at  Dedham  in  1644. 
John  and  Hannah  Dwight,  who  laid  the  foundation  for  their  childrens’  education  and 
culture  are  the  founders  of  a  family,  of  whom,  today  there  are  over  four  hundred  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country.  Timothy  Dwight  was  president  of 
Yale,  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  president  of  Hamilton  College,  and  among  the  members  of 
this  family  have  been  over  forty  professors  and  officers  in  colleges  and  professional 
schools;  members  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  of  Congress,  supreme  court  judges, 
authors,  journalists,  editors,  business  men,  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
farmers. 

Married,  second,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Thaxter)  Ripley,  widow  of  both  Thomas  Thax- 
ter  and  William  Ripley.  She  died  July  17,  1660. 

Issue  (all  by  first  wife)  : 

1.  Hannah  Dwight,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Captain  Timothy  Dwight,  born  in  England,  in  1629;  died  January  31,  1717/18;  captain 

of  foot  in  wars  with  the  Indians;  married,  first,  in  Massachusetts,  November  11,  1651, 
Sarah  Sibley;  died  May  29,  1652;  married,  second,  May  3,  1653,  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Michael  Powell,  who  died  June  27,  1664;  married,  third,  January  9,  1664/65,  Anna, 
daughter  of  Reverend  Henry  and  Margery  (Hoar)  Flint ;  she  died  January  29,  1685/86; 
married,  fourth,  January  7,  1686/87,  Mrs.  Mary  Edwind,  of  Reading,  Massachusetts; 
she  died  August  30,  1688;  married,  fifth,  July  31,  1690,  Esther,  daughter  of  Honorable 
Daniel  Fisher;  she  died  January  30,  1690/91;  married,  sixth,  February  1,  1691/92, 
Bethiah  Morse  (see  MORSE);  she  died  February  6,  1717/18;  he  had  issue,  fourteen 
children. 

3.  John  Dwight,  born  in  England,  in  1632;  died  March  24,  1638;  he  was  lost  in  the  woods 

between  Dedham  and  Boston. 

4.  Mary  Dwight,  born  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  in  1635;  married,  about  1652,  as  his 

third  wife,  Henry  Phillips ;  issue,  twelve  children. 
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5.  Sarah  Dwight,  bom  June  17,  1638,  at  Dedham;  died  January  24,  1664/65;  married, 
January  7,  1657,  Nathaniel  Reynolds ;  issue,  three  children. 

HANNAH  DWIGHT,  daughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Dwight,  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1625.  She  came  to  America  with  her  parents  in  1634/35. 

Died  November  4,  1714. 

Married  Nathaniel  Whiting.  (See  WHITING .) 


(See  DWIGHT  genealogical  chart,  p.  377.) 


Eliot 

Arms * — Argent,  a  fesse  gules  between  two  bars  gemelle  wavy  sable. 

Crest — An  elephant’s  head  argent,  collared  gules. 

Motto — Occurrent  nubes.  (Clouds  will  intervene.) 

HE  name  Eliot,  Elliott,  Elliot  is  Norman,  originally  spelled 
Allot.  The  Norman  knight,  William  de  Allot,  who  came  to 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066,  is  the  accredited 
ancestor  of  the  Eliots  of  Stobs,  England,  and  the  Eliots  of 
Minto,  Scotland,  Roxburgh  County.  These  two  branches  were 
distinguished  collateral  lines  of  the  Eliots  of  Cromwell,  Somer¬ 
set  and  Devon,  in  southwestern  England.  The  first  seat  of  the 
family  was  in  Devon,  the  earliest  records  showing  that  they  were  of  the  Gentry.  One 
branch  settled  in  Ulster  County,  Ireland,  and  the  Devonshire  and  Somerset  branches  in 
England  were  unquestionably  allied. 

Bennet  Eliot  resided  in  Nasing  (or  Nazeing) ,  County  Essex,  England,  between  1606 
and  1610.  Previous  to  that  time  he  had  lived  at  Widford,  County  Hertford,  where  he 
married.  All  of  his  children  settled  in  the  New  World. 

Died,  at  Nazeing,  County  Essex,  and  was  buried  there  November  21,  1621.  His 
will,  executed  November  5,  1621,  was  proved  March  28,  1628. 

Married,  October  30,  1598,  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  Widford, 
County  Hertford,  Letteye  Aggar,  who  was  buried  March  16,  1620. 

Issue : 

1.  Sarah  Eliot,  baptized  January  13,  1599/1600,  at  Widford;  died  March  27,  1673;  mar¬ 

ried,  August  6,  1618,  William  Curtis,  baptized  November  12,  1592;  died  December  9, 

1672 ;  they  came  to  Boston  in  the  Lyon ,  arriving  September  16,  1632 ;  issue,  ten  children. 

2.  Philip  Eliot,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Reverend  John  Eliot,  “Apostle  to  the  Indians,”  baptized  August  5,  1604,  at  Widford, 

Hertfordshire,  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  at  the 

*  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  168. 
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age  of  nineteen ,  he  displayed  there  a  great  interest  in  philology,  which  probably  served 
him  in  later  years  in  learning  the  Indian  languages ;  after  leaving  the  university  he  was 
employed  for  a  time  as  an  usher  in  a  school  conducted  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker 
in  Chelmsford;  it  was  while  he  was  employed  with  this  gentleman  that  John  Eliot 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry;  however,  as  there 
were  no  fields  for  non-conformist  preachers  in  England  he  decided  to  embark  for 
America;  he  arrived  in  Boston,  November  3,  1631  and,  after  officiating  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  for  a  year,  was,  in  the  following  November,  chosen  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Roxbury;  he  continued  in  this  charge  until  his  death,  May  20/21,  1690. 

To  more  fully  understand  and  appreciate  what  these  fine  old  people  accomplished 

in  life,  I  am  giving  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  John  Eliot,  “The  Apostle  to  the 
Indians” : 

The  spiritual  and  moral  condition  of  the  Indians,  coupled  with  their  obvious 
willingness  and  anxiety  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  white  man,  finally  determined  John 
Eliot  to  make  their  conversion  his  life  work.  With  this  noble  end  in  view  he  began 
studying  the  Indian  language  under  the  direction  of  a  native  servant  in  his  own  house¬ 
hold,  and  in  his  zeal  to  acquire  it  perfectly,  both  for  preaching  and  conversation  he  con¬ 
structed  a  grammar  and  lexicon  as  he  progressed.  The  magnitude  of  this  undertaking 
may  be  understood  when  we  consider  that  in  middle  life  he  was  attempting  to  master  a 
language  utterly  devoid  of  a  literature  or  any  analogies  whatever  to  the  languages  he 
already  knew,  but  he  was  daunted  by  no  obstacles ;  within  two  months  he  could  conduct 
an  ordinary  conversation  and  within  two  years  was  ready  to  start  preaching.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  1646,  he  delivered  his  first  sermon  in  the  Indian  language,  near  Newton,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  Indians  were  given  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  .  What  is  the  cause  of  thunder ;  what  makes  the  sea  ebb  and  flow ;  what  makes 
the  wind  blow ;  another  was  could  God  and  Christ  understand  prayers  in  the  Indian 
language  ?  Besides  his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Roxbury,  he  made  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Indian  language.  The  new  Testament  appeared  in  1661. 
The  Old  Testament  in  1663  after  being  three  years  in  the  press.  The  entire  Bible  was 
bound  together  with  a  Catechism  and  the  Psalms  in  Indian  verse ;  the  latter  proving  a 
great  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Indians  who  were  very  fond  of  singing. 

“Only  a  few  copies  of  his  works  are  still  known  to  be  in  existence.  One  sold  for 
so  high  a  price  as  twelve  hundred  dollars  at  an  auction  sale  some  years  ago. 

“John  Eliot  possessed  an  influence  over  the  Indians  which  no  other  could  obtain, 
and  his  work  increased  steadily  until  King  Philip’s  War  in  1675.  The  praying  Indians 
then  passed  through  terrible  sufferings,  both  at  the  hands  of  their  own  people,  who 
hated  them,  and  the  English,  who  mistrusted  them.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
Colonists  were  saved  from  extinction  through  the  aid  received  from  friendly  Indians. 

“John  Eliot  was  noted  for  his  sympathy  with  suffering  and  often  gave  away  more 
than  he  could  well  afford.  On  one  occasion  the  parish  clerk,  in  paying  him  his  salary, 
tied  it  up  in  his  pocket  handkerchief  with  as  many  hard  knots  as  he  could  make,  in  order 
to  prevent  him  giving  it  away  before  he  reached  home ;  but  stopping  at  the  house  of  a 
poor  family,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  undo  the  knots,  he  gave  the  handkerchief 
with  all  the  money  in  it,  saying :  ‘I  believe  the  Lord  designs  it  all  for  you.’ 

“Surely  he  was  a  great  man.” 

Married,  in  October,  1632,  Anne  Mountfort,  who  died  March  24,  1687;  issue,  six 
children. 
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4.  Jacob  Eliot,  baptized  September  21,  1606,  at  Widford;  died  before  November  2,  1651; 

came  to  Boston  and  was  made  freeman  March  6,  1631 ;  chosen  deacon  of  the  Boston 
church  May  17,  1640;  he  was  inducted  as  ruling  elder  September  13,  1649;  married 
Margery - ,  who  died  October  30,  1661  ;  issue,  eight  children. 

5.  Lydia  Eliot,  baptized  July  1,  1610,  at  Nazeing;  died  about  1676;  came  to  Boston  in  1631 

with  her  husband,  James  Penniman,  who  died  December  26,  1664;  married,  second, 
September  15,  1665,  Thomas  Wight,  of  Dedham;  issue,  all  by  first  marriage,  nine 
children. 

6.  Francis  Eliot,  baptized  April  10,  1615,  at  Nazeing;  died  in  1677;  came  to  Braintree, 

Massachusetts;  made  freeman  in  1641;  chosen  a  deacon  October  12,  1652;  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Martin  Saunders,  of  London;  she  died  January  17,  1697;  issue, 
six  children. 

7.  Mary  Eliot,  baptized  March  11,  1620,  at  Nazeing;  died  about  1697;  married,  as  his  sec¬ 

ond  wife,  January  1,  1642,  Edward  Payson,  born  at  Nazeing,  October  13,  1613 ;  died  at 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1689;  issue,  eleven  children. 

THE  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

I 

PHILIP  ELIOT, t  son  of  Bennet  and  Letteye  (Aggar)  Eliot,  was  baptized  at 
Widford,  April  25,  1602.  He  arrived  in  America  April  3,  1635,  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  was  made  freeman  at  Roxbury,  March  25,  1636.  Two  years  later  he  was  on 
the  list  of  members  of  the  Artillery  Company.*  He  served  as  deputy  to  the  General 
Court  from  1654  to  1657;  was  feoffee  in  the  public  school  of  the  town,  and  one  of  the 
five  men  to  order  its  affairs.  He  also  served  for  many  years  as  deacon  of  the  Roxbury 
church.  His  death  is  recorded  by  his  brother,  the  Reverend  John  Eliot,  as  follows: 

“Philip  Eliot  he  dyed  about  the  22A  of  the  8*  month  157.  He  was  a  man  of  peace,  & 
very  faithfull.  he  was  many  years  in  the  office  of  a  Deacon  wh  he  discharged  faithfully, 
in  his  latter  years  he  was  very  lively  usefull  &  active  for  God,  &  his  Cause.  The  Lord 
gave  him  so  much  acceptanc  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  yt  he  dyed  under  many  of  the 
offices  of  trust  yt  are  usually  put  upon  men  of  his  rank,  for  besides  his  office  of  a  Deakon, 
he  was  a  Deputy  to  the  Gen.  Court,  he  was  a  Comissioner  for  the  govnm*  of  the  towne, 
he  was  one  of  the  5  men  to  order  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  towne;  &  he  was  chosen  to 
be  Feoffe  of  the  Publike  Schoole  in  Roxbury.” 

Married,*  October  20,  1624,  at  Nazeing  (or  Little  Hallingbury) ,  Elizabeth  Syb- 
thorpe,  of  Little  Hallingbury,  County  Essex,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Ann  Sybthorpe. 
She  died  January  8,  1659. 

f  See  Notes  on  Allied  Families — Eliot,  p.  426. 

*  The  marriage  of  Philip  Eliot  is  thus  quaintly  recorded,  October  20,  1624,  in  England: 

“Philip  Eliot  of  Nasing,  Essex,  Husbandman,  a  bachelor,  aged  about  22,  and  Elizabeth  Sybthorp,  of  Little 
Hallingbury,  in  County  Essex,  maiden,  about  23,  daughter  of  Robert  Sybthorp,  deceased:  There  appeared  Wil¬ 
liam  Curtis  of  Nasing  aforesaid,  husbandman,  and  testified  the  consent  of  Ann  Sybthorp,  widow,  mother  of  said 
Elizabeth,  at  Nazing  or  little  Hallingbury,  England.”  Extract  from  marriage  licenses  granted  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  1598-1639. 
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Issue : 


1.  Elizabeth  Eliot,  baptized  at  Nazeing,  April  8,  1627;  died  April  18,  1714;  married,  about 

1649,  Richard  Withrington ;  issue. 

2.  Sarah  Eliot,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Lydia  Eliot,  baptized  at  Nazeing,  June  12,  1631 ;  married  John  Smith,  of  Dedham,  after 

1657. 


II 


SARAH  ELIOT,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth  (Sybthorpe)  Eliot,  was  bap¬ 
tized  at  Nazeing,  January  25,  1628. 

Died  November  12,  1686. 

Married  John  Aldis.  (See  ALDIS.) 


(See  ELIOT  genealogical  chart,  p.  378.) 


Ellis 

Arms — Or,  on  a  cross  sable,  five  crescents  gules. 

Crest — A  naked  maiden. 

Motto — Huic  hab  es  non  tibi.  (Be  true  to  yourself.) 

E  Ellis  family  of  England  descended  from  a  Norman  ancestor 
who  came  with  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066,  and  he,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  most  of  the  Ellises  or  synonymous  families  of  France, 
was  descended  from  the  early  Kings  of  that  country  (France), 
and  as  such  bear  the  royal  fleur-de-lis,  the  name  being  originally 
Elias  or  Louis.  Ellis  is  a  contraction  from  Elias.  William  Alis 
was  a  renowned  Norman  Lord,  a  member  of  the  family  of 
upper  Normandy,  which  had  its  seat  at  Alis  or  Aliscey  near  Pont  de  L’ Arche,  Normandy. 

Richard,  John  and  Joseph  Ellice,  all  settlers  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  were 
undoubtedly  brothers.  They  came  to  New  England  in  1632.  Records  show  that  Rich¬ 
ard  was  born  in  Dedham,  England,  and  sailed  on  the  ship  Lion  for  the  colonies.  John 
and  Joseph  came  over  in  the  same  year.  Richard  Ellis  married  Elizabeth  French,  and 
had  issue  John,  who  married,  September  10,  1641,  Susan  Lumber. 

/ 

JOSEPH  ELLICE  or  ELLIS,  founder  of  his  branch  of  the  family  in  America,  was 
born  in  England,  and  came  to  the  colonies  in  1632.  He,  together  with  Richard  and  John 
Ellis,  signed  the  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  Covenant,  in  1636.  He  was  admitted  a  towns¬ 
man  “1st  of  11  mo.  called  Januari,”  1651,  and  on  the  “23  of  11  mo.  1656”  was  granted 
one  cow  common,  three  sheep  common,  one  “D'evident”  acre,  “^4  parts  of  an  acre”  and 
eight  “Rodes.”  In  addition  to  this  grant  he  was  given  shortly  thereafter  “two  cow  and 
two  sheep  commons. 

Having  been  admitted  a  townsman  in  1651,  he  was  called  to  the  general  town  meet¬ 
ing  in  that  year.  Joseph  is  called  “Sergeant”  in  the  town  records,  which  refer  to  him  as 
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having  served  many  times  on  various  committees.  In  1666  he  was  appointed  to  “repayer 
a  foote  bridge.”  He  was  schoolmaster  of  Dedham  for  several  years,  and  was  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  the  church  at  Dedham. 

Died  before  1675. 

Married  Ruth  Morse.  (See  MORSE.) 

Issue : 

1.  Joseph  Ellis,  born  “17:1 : 1661/62 ”  ;  died  “6  Mar.  1663/64.” 

2.  Ruth  Ellis,  bom  December  2,  1663. 

3.  Joseph  Ellis,  of  whom  below. 

4.  John  Ellis,  born  November  25,  1667;  died  January  18,  1667:68. 

5.  Mary  Ellis,  bom  March  24,  1671. 


II 

ENSIGN  JOSEPH  ELLIS,  son  of  Joseph  and  Ruth  (Morse)  Ellis,  was  born 

March  2,  1665/66,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  He  was  an  Ensign  in  the  train  bands 
and  was  prominent  in  town  affairs. 

Died  November  18,  1721,  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  His  gravestone  reads  as 

follows:  “Here  Lyes  ye  Body  of  Ensign  Joseph  Ellis,  aged  about  55  years,  Dec’d  Novr 
ye  18th  1721.” 

Married,  October  25,  1688,  Mary  Graves.  (See  GRAVES.) 

Issue : 

1.  Joanna  Ellis,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Mary  Ellis,  bom  April  20,  1690/91. 

3.  Joseph  Ellis,  born  October  20,  1693. 

4.  Richard  Ellis,  born  March  13,  1697/98;  married  Mehitable - ;  issue. 

5.  Abigail  Ellis,  bom  March  n,  1701;  died  August  8,  1775;  married  Benjamin  Fairbanks 

(See  FAIRBANKS.) 

6.  Jacob  Ellis,  bom  March  17,  1702/03;  married,  September  23,  1725/26,  Mehetible  Guild 

of  Dedham. 

7-  Jonathan  Ellis,  bom  August  2,  1705;  married,  June  6,  1728,  Rebeckah  Lewis;  issue. 

.  Elizabeth  Ellis,  born  January  16,  1708/09;  married,  September  28,  1727,  Eliphalet  Pond. 

Ill 

JOANNA  ELLIS,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Graves)  Ellis,  was  born  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1689)  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

Died  September  3,  1773. 

Married  Nathaniel  Whiting.  (See  WHITING.) 

(See  ELLIS  genealogical  chart,  p.  379.) 


El  well 

Arms — Ermine  on  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  eagles  with  two  necks,  displayed  gules 
ducally  gorged  or,  as  many  annulets  of  the  last. 


OBERT  ELWELL  was  born  in  England  and  came  to  the  colonies 
in  1634,  becoming  a  resident  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  had  a  grant  of  land  formerly  granted  to  John  Rocket; 
and  later  other  grants.  In  1635  he  was  a  witness  in  the  court 
in  regard  to  the  “outrageous  conduct”  of  one  Thomas  Wanner- 
ton  “at  the  eastward.”  In  1638  Robert  removed  to  Salem 
and  was  admitted  a  freeman  there  on  May  13,  1640.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Salem  church. 

In  April,  1642,  Robert  Elwell  purchased  land  in  Salem  and  by  subsequent  purchases 
and  grants  owned  considerable  property  at  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Gloucester.  He 
first  lived  “in  the  harbor,”  but  finally  settled  “on  the  Eastern  Point.”  He  was  a  select¬ 
man  in  1649,  and  several  times  thereafter.  In  1651  he  was  a  commssioner  in  Gloucester 
“for  ending  small  causes,”  and  was  evidently  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellowmen,  as  on  the 
records  he  is  often  called  “Mr.  and  Goodman.” 

Died,  May  18,  1683,  at  Gloucester,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  £200. 

Married,  first,  Jane  or  Joan - ,  who  died  March  31,  1675. 

Married,  second,  May  29,  1676,  Alice  Leach,  a  widow,  who  died  April  10,  1691. 

Issue  (all  by  first  wife)  : 


1.  Mary  Elwell ,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Samuel  Elwell;  married,  June  7,  1658,  Hester  Dutch;  issue. 

3.  John  Elwell,  born  February  23,  1640;  died  in  1710;  married  Jane - ;  issue. 

4  Isaac  Elwell,  born  February  27,  1642;  died  December  14,  1715;  married,  first,  Mehet- 
abel  Mille*  who  died  in  September,  1699;  married,  second,  December  2,  1702,  the 
widow  Mary  Rowe ;  issue. 
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5-  Josiah  Elwell;  died  about  1679;  married,  June  15,  1666,  Mary  Collins;  issue. 

6.  Joseph  Elwell;  married,  June  22,  1669,  Mary  Dutch;  issue. 

7-  Sarah  Elwell,  born  April  20,  1651 ;  died  young. 

8.  Sarah  Elwell,  born  March  12,  1652 ;  died  young. 

9.  Thomas  Elwell,  born  “21 :9mo.i654” ;  married,  November  23,  1675,  Sarah  Basset;  issue. 

10.  Jacob  Elwell,  born  June  10,  1657;  died  May  21,  1658. 

11.  Richard  Elwell,  born  April  11,  1658. 


II 

MARY  ELWELL,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Jane  Elwell,  was  born  about  1636/37, 
at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

Married,  first,  Samuel  Dolliver.  (See  DOLLIVER.) 

Married,  second,  December  16,  1684,  James  Gardiner. 


(See  ELWELL  genealogical  chart,  p.  380.) 


Emery 


Arms — Argent,  three  bars  nebulee  gules,  in  chief  as  many  torteaux. 

Crest — Out  of  a  mural  crown  proper  a  demi-horse  argent  maned  or,  collared  gules,  studded  of 
the  first. 

Motto — Fidelis  et  suavis.  (Faithful  and  happy.) 


OHN  EMERY  was  of  Romsey,  Hants,  England.  He  married 
Agnes - ,  and  had  issue  two  sons,  Anthony  and 


John  Emery,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  of  whom 
below. 


I 


JOHN  EMERY  was  born  September  29,  1598,  in  England.  He  and  his  brother 
Anthony  set  sail  from  Southampton,  April  3,  1635,  in  the  ship  James,  William  Cooper, 
Master,  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children.  The  sailing  vessel  reached  Boston, 
June  3rd  following,  and  shortly  thereafter  John  Emery  went  to  Newbury,  where  the  town 
granted  unto  him  a  half  acre  of  ground  for  a  house-lot. 

On  December  22,  1637,  John  Emery  was  fined  twenty  shillings  for  fencing  ground 
that  had  not  been  laid  out,  but  on  February  1,  1638,  the  town  ordered  that  he  be  given 
“that  part  of  ground  which  was  already  inclosed.” 

John  Emery,  Sr.,  as  he  was  called,  was  admitted  a  freeman,  June  2,  1641,  and  was 
listed  as  one  of  the  ninety-one  freeholders  of  Newbury,  December  2,  1642.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  on  a  committee  to  “make  a  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  proportioning  each  man’s  share  in  the  new  division.” 

On  March  16,  1663,  he  was  brought  to  the  court  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  for 
“entertaining  travellers  and  Quakers,”  for  which  he  was  fined  £4,  costs  and  fees.  His 
quaint  record  of  the  offense  is  given  as  follows:  “yt  two  men  quakers  wr  entertained  very 
kindly  to  bed  and  table  &  John  Emmerie  shok  ym  by  ye  hand  and  bid  you  welcome.” 
Although  John  Emery,  in  May  of  1663,  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  remission  of 
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the  fine,  the  petition  being  signed  by  the  selectman  of  the  town  and  fifty  citizens,  the  fine 
was  not  remitted. 

On  April  10,  1644,  John  Emery  received  a  grant  of  twenty-two  acres,  five  rods, 
“being  his  own  and  Henry  Palmer’s  portion  of  Divident  land  in  the  great  field  beyond  the 
new  town.” 

Among  the  offices  to  which  John  Emery  was  chosen  by  the  townspeople  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  selectman  in  1661;  fence  viewer  and  grandjuryman  in  1 666;  jury  of  trials,  1672, 
and  appointee  to  carry  votes  to  Salem,  1676. 

Died,  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  November  3,  1683.  His  will  dated  May  1,  1680, 
was  proved  November  27,  1683. 

Married,  first,  in  England,  Mary - ;  she  died  in  Newbury,  in  April,  1649. 

Married,  second,  October  29,  1650,  Mary  (Shatswell)  Webster ,  widow  of  John 
Webster ,  of  Ipswich.  (See  WEBSTER.)  She  died  April  28,  1694. 

Issue  (by  first  wife)  : 

1.  John  Emery,  Jr.,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Ann  Emery,  born  about  1631,  in  England;  died  March  31,  1687;  married,  November  23, 

1648,  James  Ordway;  issue. 

3.  Ebenezer  Emery  (a  daughter),  born  in  Newbury,  September  16,  1648;  married,  April 

21,  1669,  John  Hoag;  issue. 

Issue  (by  second  wife)  : 

4.  Jonathan  Emery,  born  May  13,  1652,  in  Newbury;  died  September  29,  1723,  at  New¬ 

bury;  married,  November  29,  1676,  Mary  Woodman;  issue. 

5.  Eleanor  Emery ;  married  John  Bailey. 


II 

JOHN  EMER1,  JR.,  son  of  John,  Sr.,  and  Mary  Emery,  called  “Sergeant”  in  the 
Newbury  records,  was  born  in  England,  about  1628,  and  came  to  America  when  seven 
years  old. 

Although  only  fourteen  years  of  age  in  1642,  the  town  laid  out  for  him  “fourscore 
acres  over  the  Artichoke  or  Raspberry  River.”  Forty  acres  of  this  land  had  been  granted 
to  his  father,  but  had  been  given  by  the  latter  to  John,  Jr.,  “in  consideration  of  love  and 
affection.”  On  May  30,  1660,  he  was  made  a  freeman. 

Another  grant  of  land  to  John  Emery,  Jr.,  was  made  on  March  3,  1679,  when  he 
received  twelve  acres  on  the  west  side  of  Artichoke  River  “provided  he  build  and  main¬ 
tain  a  corn  mill  to  grind  the  town’s  corn  from  time  to  time  and  to  build  it  within  one  year 
and  a  half  after  the  date  hereof.”  Like  his  father  he  was  a  member  of  the  Woodman 
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party  in  church  difficulties.  Among  the  offices  to  which  he  was  chosen  were:  selectman, 
1 670-73;  jury  of  trials,  1675-76;  chosen  to  carry  votes  to  Salem,  1675/76;  juror  at 
Ipswich;  tythingman,  1679,  and  way-warden  in  the  same  year. 

Died,  after  August  3,  1693,  the  date  of  his  will. 

Married,  October  2,  1648,  Mary  Webster.  (See  WEBSTER.) 

Issue : 


1.  Mary  Emery,  born  June  24,  1652;  died  February  11,  1718;  married  Samuel  Sawyer; 

issue. 

2.  Hannah  Emery,  born  April  26,  1654;  married,  November  18,  1673,  Richard  Bartlett; 

issue. 

3.  John  Emery,  born  September  12,  1656;  married,  first,  June  13,  1683,  Mary  Sawyer; 

she  died  November  3,  1699;  married,  second,  May  27,  1700,  Abigail  Bartlett;  married, 
third,  December  7,  1723,  Mary  Marsh;  issue. 

4.  Bethia  Emery,  of  whom  below. 

5.  Sarah  Emery,  born  February  26,  1660;  died  April  1,  1704;  married,  June  13,  1683, 

Isaac  Bailey,  who  married,  second,  Rebecca  Bartlett ;  issue. 

6.  Joseph  Emery,  born  March  23,  1663;  died  September  22,  1721,  in  Andover,  Massachu¬ 

setts;  married,  October  2,  1693,  Elizabeth  Merrill;  issue. 

7.  Stephen  Emery,  born  September  6,  1666;  died  February  1,  1746/47;  married,  Novem¬ 

ber  29,  1692,  Ruth  Jaques  or  Jacques  ;  issue. 

8.  Abigail  Emery,  born  January  16,  1668;  married,  January  6,  1688,  Henry  Ingalls;  issue. 

9.  Samuel  Emery,  born  December  20,  1670;  graduated  Harvard  College,  1691;  ordained 

minister  and  settled  at  Wells,  Maine;  died,  at  Biddeford,  Maine,  December  28,  1724; 
married  Tabitha  Littlefield ;  issue. 

10.  Judith  Emery,  born  February  5,  1673  5  married  Abel  Huse ;  issue. 

11.  Lydia  Emery,  born  February  19,  1675;  married,  in  1696,  Joseph  Brown;  issue. 

12.  Elizabeth  Emery,  born  February  8,  1680;  married,  November  6,  1696,  John  Kelly,  Jr.; 

issue. 

13.  Josiah  Emery,  born  February  28,  1681;  died  March  16,  1718;  married,  November  25, 

1714,  Abigail  Moody;  she  married,  second,  John  Stickney,  Jr.;  third,  Captain  William 
Johnson;  and  fourth,  Joseph  Swasey. 


Ill 

BETHIA  EMERY,  daughter  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Mary  (Webster)  Emery,  was 
born  October  15,  1658,  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts.  She  was  living  in  1726. 

Married  Henry  Bodwell.  (See  BODWELL.) 


(See  EMERY  genealogical  chart,  p.  381.) 


Fairbanks 

Arms * — Argent,  on  a  fesse  azure,  between  three  hurts,  a  bezant. 

Crest  Three  arrows  tied  together,  one  in  pale  and  two  in  saltire,  points  downwards. 
Motto — Finem  respice.  (Regard  the  end.) 


THE  FAMILY  IN  ENGLAND 


X  is  said  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  J  onathan  Fairbanks  lived  in 
Scotland  and  were  of  ancient  Norman  stock.  The  original 
spelling  of  the  name  Fairbanks  was  Fairbanke  or  Fairebanke. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  sometimes  spelled  with 
two  small  “f’s”  instead  of  the  one  capital  “F.”  In  the  body  of 
the  will  of  the  founder  of  the  familv  in  America,  Jonathan  Fair¬ 
banks,  the  name  is  spelled  four  different  ways,  as  follows: 
ffarbanke,  ffarebanke ,  ffarebanks  and  Fairebancke.  In  the  inventory  of  that  document 
the  name  was  written  Fairbanke,  but  a  certified  copy  was  entitled  “Will  of  Jonathan  Far- 


banke,”  while  the  attestation  was  “a  true  copy  of  the  will  of  Jonathan  Fayerbank,  sen- 
yore.  So  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  even  those  of  a  better  than  average  education, 
including  town  clerks,  spelled  names  as  they  sounded.  The  name  in  modern  times  is 
spelled  “Fairbanks.” 


William  Fairbanks  was  born  in  1455,  in  England,  and  died  in  1 5 1 8 ;  he  had  a  son, 

John  Fairbanks,  who  was  born  in  1480;  died  in  1551 ;  married  Margaret  or  Mary 
- .  Issue, 

Gilbert  Fairbanks,  who  was  born  in  1505;  resided  in  Sowerby,  Yorkshire,  England; 

died  March  3,  1578;  married,  first,  Cibella  Waide;  married,  second,  Jannett  - - . 

There  is  a  record  of  Gilbert  Fairbanks,  of  Sourby,  about  this  time  in  the  Halifax  Par¬ 
ish  Registers,  and  he  had  the  following  children:  “Johana,”  baptized  in  January,  1544; 


*  Crozier  assigns  these  arms  to  the  Jonathan  Fairbanks’  line  of  Yorkshire.  Reproduced  in  color  facing 

p.  190. 
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John,  baptized  in  May,  1547;  “Michaell,”  baptized  in  July,  1549;  Hugh,  baptized  in 
August,  1550;  and  “Doritie,”  baptized  in  1553. 

John  Fairbanks  resided  in  Sowerby  in  Halifax  Parish,  Yorkshire;  served  as  con¬ 
stable  in  1587  and  1595  and  as  juror  in  1589;  died  in  1625;  married,  first,  according  to 
the  Halifax  Parish  Registers,  August  6,  1593,  Isabell  Stancliffe;  died  July  9,  1597; 
married,  second,  August  28,  1598,  Ellen  Parker,  of  Thorne.  Issue,  by  first  wife,  Jon¬ 
athan  Fairbanks,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  of  whom  below. 


THE  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

I 

JONATHAN  FAIRBANKS,  son  of  John  and  Isabell  (Stancliffe)  Fairbanks,  was 
born  in  1594,  in  Halifax  Parish,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England.  He  resided  in 
Sowerby  in  that  parish  before  coming  to  America. 

In  1633,  Jonathan,  his  wife  Grace  and  six  children  embarked  for  the  New  World. 
The  ship  cast  anchor  in  Boston  harbor.  For  three  years  the  family  remained  at  Boston, 
but  in  1636,  Jonathan  Fairbanks  removed  with  his  family  to  Dedham.  Here  he  erected 
a  frame  dwelling,  which,  with  several  additions,  is  still  standing,  a  tribute  to  his  skill. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  three  hundred  years  since  its  erection,  the  “Old 
Fairbanks  House’’  has  never  been  out  of  the  possession  of  Jonathan’s  descendants,  or 
been  encumbered  by  a  mortgage;  but,  in  1897  Miss  Rebecca  Fairbanks,  the  last  of  the 
family  to  live  in  the  house,  could  not  keep  it  any  longer,  and  it  was  offered  for  sale  at 
$4,500.  An  appeal  was  made  through  the  Boston  Transcript,  to  arouse  the  members  of 
patriotic  societies  in  Massachusetts  to  buy  the  house  and  land  as  a  shrine  to  Colonial  his¬ 
tory.  In  response  to  this  appeal,  Mrs.  J.  Amory  Codman,  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Martha  C.  Codman,  sent  a  check  for  more  than  enough  to  purchase  the  old  house,  thereby 
giving  to  this  country  one  of  the  most  interesting  landmarks  of  Colonial  times. 

This  famous  old  landmark  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  days,  built  ninety-six 
years  before  George  Washington  was  born,  and  sixteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  still  stands  today,  with  its  quaint  gables  and  picturesque  architecture,  surrounded 
by  many  great  old  elms.  The  framework  was  brought  from  Yorkshire,  England,  by  Jon¬ 
athan  Fairbanks  when  he  brought  his  wife  and  family  to  this  country.  As  there  were  no 
roads  at  that  time,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  they  sailed  up  the  beautiful  Charles  River, 
and,  attracted  by  the  resemblance  of  the  country  to  the  English  Parks,  chose  this  site  for 
their  home  in  the  new  world. 
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At  the  time  of  John  Fairbanks  marriage  to  Sarah  Fiske  an  addition  was  made  to 
the  original  building;  this  part  was  called  the  new  part.  The  house  is  a  treasure  trove 
of  old  furniture,  china,  chests,  boxes,  etc.,  brought  over  with  the  family  from  their  home 
in  England.  The  ceilings  are  low  and  now  black  with  age.  In  the  kitchen  is  the  old  fire¬ 
place,  over  which  on  the  hooks  in  the  beams  still  rests  a  flintlock  gun  which  was  brought 
from  England.  This  old  rifle  is  six  feet  long  and  is  too  heavy  to  be  easily  lifted.  An 
old  iron  lamp  still  hangs  in  the  kitchen,  shaped  like  a  boat,  which  was  filled  with  lard  oil; 
the  wick  was  coiled  about  in  the  oil  and  projected  through  a  spout  at  the  side.  There  are 
the  hooks  from  which  hung  dried  apples,  sausages,  squashes  and  herbs. 

In  the  parlor  or  keepingroom  is  a  closet  containing  china,  pewter  plates  and  salvers; 
one  of  them  is  very  old  and  has  the  crest  of  King  Richard  III  engraved  upon  it.  There 
is  a  set  of  hand-painted  china  and  also  a  set  of  blue  and  white  plates.  Decanters  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  are  reminders  of  the  times  when  spirits  were  as  commonly  used  as  coffee  and 
tea  are  now.  There  are  also  many  engraved  wine  glasses  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 

In  the  bed  chamber  is  a  wooden  cradle  in  which  all  of  the  Fairbanks  family  for  many 
generations  have  been  rocked.  In  the  sitting  room  is  an  old  mahogany  desk;  in  it  is  the 
old  quill  pen  and  the  ink  holder.  In  the  chests  are  pieces  of  lace  and  embroideries  and 
dresses  of  many  years  ago.  There  is  also  an  old  “pannier”  such  as  our  grandsires  placed 
over  the  back  of  the  old  mare  when  going  to  mill,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
m  the  house  is  the  diamond-shaped  window  panes.  They  were  brought  from  England, 
and  were  set  in  strips  of  lead,  as  putty  was  not  in  use  at  that  time.  These  panes  measure 

three  by  three-quarters  inches  across.  The  diamond-shaped  pane  was  the  first  ever  used 
in  this  country. 

Just  outside  Milwaukee,  a  reproduction  of  this  old  Fairbanks  house  has  been  built, 
and  Mrs.  Flanders,  the  clever  maker  of  lovely  gardens  has  created  an  enchanting  old 
fashioned  garden  around  it.  Great  elms  were  transplanted  to  give  the  shadow  effects, 
and  among  the  old-fashioned  flowers  and  gnarled  lilac  bushes  she  has  placed  benches  and 
a  group  of  white  bee-hives  which  give  the  atmosphere  and  charm  of  the  past. 

The  General  Court  granted  on  the  “10th  of  ye  7  moneth,  1636,”  the  petition  of 
twenty-two  persons  for  the  establishment  of  the  town  of  Dedham.  Thereupon  the  “Ded¬ 
ham  Covenant”  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons,  includ- 
ing  Jonathan  Fayerbanke,  John  Fayerbanke,  George  Fayerbanke  and  Jonathan  Fayer- 
bank,  Jun.  Before  the  following  year  Jonathan  Fairbanks  was  granted  a  twelve-acre  lot 
with  an  additional  four  acres  of  swamp-land.  In  1637  he  received  another  four  acres  of 
swamp-land. 

On  the  30th  of  the  3d  month,  1638,  Jonathan  Fairbanks  was  appointed  with  sev¬ 
eral  others,  to  measure  out  those  polls  of  medowe  wch  adiojne  to  mens  Lotts.  And  to 
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measure  out  soe  much  medowe  in  sevr  all  pcells  as  is  allotted  onto  evry  man  according  to 
their  graunts  made  unto  them.”  On  the  “28th  of  ye  5th  month,  1638,”  it  was  “ordered 
yt  those  wch  Inhabit  on  ye  East  side  of  the  little  River  shall  have  for  yr  medowe  next 
beneth  ye  greate  pond,”  each  several  acres  of  land.  Under  this  order  Jonathan  Fairbanks 
received  six  acres,  five  rods.  “Byt  by  Reason  of  some  Interruption  arising  by  challenge 
made  of  the  same  medowe  to  belonge  unto  some  of  the  Farmes,  &c.”  there  was  given  to 
him  in  place  of  the  above,  in  1642,  “sixe  acres  in  ye  medowe  neere  unto  the  South  side  of 
Ballpate  hill.”  On  September  15,  1641,  he  with  seven  others  received  another  grant  of 
land  in  Dedham.  Again, 

“The  15th  of  ye  7th  month,  1641 

Dedham  grantith  to  Jonathan  Fairbanke  and  to  heyres  or  assigns  of  his  for  ever; 
one  acres  more  or  lesse  as  it  lyeth  on  ye  Low  Playne;  abutting  upon  Michael  Powell 
toward  the  North  east  &  upon  John  ffrarey  toward  the  South  west;  &  upon  the  waest 
towards  the  Norwest  and  upon  ye  highway  from  Dedham  to  Dorchester  mill  the  South 
east.  Michael  Powell,  Clrk.” 

In  1642,  on  the  “17th  of  the  3d  month,  1644”  and  on  the  “4  of  ye  12  month,  1644” 
he  received  additional  grants  of  land.  His  portion  of  the  “Comon  town  rights”  were 
allotted  him  in  1656.  The  following  quaint  record  appears  on  the  books  of  the  First 
Church  of  Dedham: 

Jonathan  Fairbanks’  will  was  dated  June  4,  1668,  and  in  it  he  provides  generously 
some  scruples  about  publike  p’fession  of  faith  &  ye  convenant  yet  after  divers  loving  con¬ 
ferences  wtfi  him;  he  made  such  a  declaration  of  his  faith  &  conv’sion  to  god  &  p’fession 
of  subjection  to  ye  ordinances  of  Xt  in  this  X  yt  he  was  readily  &  fodly  received  by  ye 
whole  church:  I4d  6m  1646.” 

Jonathan  Fairbank’s  will  was  dated  June  4,  1668,  and  in  it  he  provides  generously 
for  his  wife,  children  and  grandchildren.  John,  the  eldest  son,  came  into  possession  of 
the  homestead,  as  is  the  case  in  the  English  law  of  primogeniture. 

Died,  in  Dedham,  December  5,  1668. 

Married,  in  England,  May  20,  1617,  Grace  Smith,  of  Warley,  near  Sowerby,  Hali¬ 
fax  Parish,  Yorkshire,  England;  she  died  either  October  28,  1673  or  March  19,  1676. 

Issue  (all  born  in  England)  : 

1.  John  Fairbanks,  of  whom  below. 

2.  George  Fairbanks,  baptized  November  28,  1619,  died,  by  drowning,  January  10,  1682/83; 

resided  in  Dedham  until  1657,  when  he  removed  to  Medfield,  now  Medway,  where  he 
erected  a  large  house  and  owned  considerable  land  there ;  was  a  captain  and  member  of 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company;  married  “26th  of  the  8  mo.  1646,” 
Mary  Adams,  of  Dedham  ;  issue. 

3.  Mary  Fairbanks,  baptized  February  23,  1621/2;  died  “10-3:1676  or  4:4:1684”;  mar¬ 

ried,  first,  Michael  Metcalf;  married,  second,  Christopher  Smith;  issue. 
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4.  Jonas  Fairbanks,  baptized  March  6,  1625 ;  killed  by  Indians  February  10,  1676;  removed 

from  Dedham  to  Lancaster  in  1657;  served  in  King  Philip’s  War;  married,  May  28, 
j658,  Lydia,  daughter  of  John  Prescott;  she  was  born  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
August  15,  1641 ;  she  married,  second,  Elias  Barron,  of  Watertown,  Groton  and  Lan¬ 
caster;  issue. 

5.  Susan  Fairbanks,  born  December  23,  1627;  died  July  8,  1659;  married  “12  of  8  mo. 

1:647  Ralph  Day,  of  Dedham,  who  died  November  28,  1677)  he  married,  second, 
November  15,  1659,  Abigail  (Craft)  Ruggles,  a  widow;  issue. 

6  Jonathan  Fairbanks ,  who  died  January  28,  1711/12;  admitted  townsman  of  Dedham  in 
l^54>  a  soldier  in  King  Philip’s  War;  married  Deborah,  daughter  of  Edward  Shepard, 
of  Cambridge ;  issue. 


II 

JOHN  FAIRBANKS,  eldest  son  of  Jonathan  and  Grace  (Smith)  Fairbanks,  was 
born  in  England,  and  baptized  February  15,  1618.  He  came  to  the  colonies  with  his 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters  and  settled  first  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Three  years 
later,  when  his  father  removed  to  Dedham,  John  accompanied  him,  and  as  the  eldest  son, 
eventually  inherited  the  homestead  which  has  since  become  famous  as  one  of  the  oldest 
structures  of  Colonial  times  still  standing  in  New  England. 

John  Fairbanks,  together  with  his  father  and  brothers,  was  among  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  persons  who  signed  the  Dedham  covenant.  He  was  admitted  townsman 
in  1642.  In  1640  John  received  from  the  town  of  Dedham  six  acres  “at  ye  east  end  of 
his  Fathrs  Lott.”  Two  years  later,  two  acres,  seventeen  rods  of  “upland  fit  for  improve¬ 
ment  with  the  plough”  were  granted  to  him.  Again,  in  1656  he  was  the  recipient  of 
land  as  follows:  “coommon  rights  according  to  the  proportion  of  his  estate.”  His  “pro¬ 
portion”  was  eight  and  three-fourth  acres. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  “21st  of  ye  7th  month,  1638,  Jno.  Rogers  and  Jno 
Farebanke  were  appoiynted  to  goe  upon  ye  discoury  of  Charles  River  with  such  men  as 
shall  by  ye  Courts  appoynt™t  call  them  ye  2d  day  of  ye  next  weeke.” 

In  1663  he  and  Daniel  Fisher  were  chosen  by  the  selectmen  of  Dedham  to  examine 
the  land  at  Deerfield,  then  called  “Petumtuck.”  John  Fairbanks  was  “received  into  ye 
X  (probably  the  church)  4d  3  m  1651.” 

Died  November  13,  1684.  His  will  was  dated  November  10,  1684,  and  proved 
February  19,  1684,  old  style.  In  it  he  mentioned  his  children  and  remembered  them  all 
generously. 

Married,  “the  16  of  1  mo.”  1641,  Sarah  Fiske.  (See  FISKE.) 

Issue : 

1.  Joshua  Fairbanks,  born  March  26,  1642;  died  December  5,  1661. 
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2.  John  Fairbanks,  born  December  7,  1643;  was  a  lieutenant;  resided  in  Wrentham;  died 

September  14,  1706;  married  Hannah  Whiting  (see  WHITING) ;  issue. 

3.  Sarah  Fairbanks,  born  October  9,  1645  >  married  a  Mr.  Sawyer. 

4.  Jonathan  Fairbanks,  born  September  10,  1648;  died  March  1,  1661/62. 
c  Mary  Fairbanks,  born  October  25,  1650;  died  October  31,  1650. 

^  ]6.  Martha  Fairbanks,  born  October  25,  1650;  died  November  6,  1650. 

7.  Joseph  Fairbanks,  bom  March  10,  1656;  a  deacon  in  Dedham  church  ;  died  June  14,  1734; 

married,  in  1683,  Dorcas - ;  issue. 

8.  Hannah  Fairbanks,  born  December  10,  1657;  married,  June  26,  1688,  Samuel  Deerin, 

in  Milton,  Massachusetts. 

9.  Benjamin  Fairbanks,  of  whom  below. 


Ill 

BENJAMIN  FAIRBANKS,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Fiske)  Fairbanks,  was  born 
“17:12:1661,”  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  The  Fairbanks  homestead  was  divided 
between  his  brother  Joseph  and  himself,  according  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  remained  in  the  old  homestead  in  Dedham  throughout  his  life. 

Died  December  5,,  1694. 

Married  Mary  - ,  who,  after  his  death,  married,  second,  Samuel  Gates,  of 

Mashamughet,  Connecticut,  and  thereafter  took  her  children  to  the  Connecticut  colony 
to  live. 

Issue : 

1.  Mary  Fairbanks,  born  September  12,  1693. 

2.  Benjamin  Fairbanks,  of  whom  below. 


IV 

BENJAMIN  FAIRBANKS,  posthumous  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Fairbanks, 
was  born  July  6,  1695,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  He  lived  in  “Clapboardtrees”  Par¬ 
ish,  now  West  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  On  February  8,  1743,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ten¬ 
dered  him  by  the  congregation  for  a  plot  of  land  which  he  had  given  to  the  Clapboard- 
trees  church,  he  being  one  of  the  original  signers  of  the  covenant  of  that  church. 

Died  December  18,  1757.  Entering  his  home  upon  his  return  from  the  “House  of 
Publick  worship”  on  that  date  he  dropped  dead.  His  will  was  dated  July  1,  1756,  and 
probated  January  13,  1758. 

Married,  February  8,  1721/22,  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  Abigail  Ellis.  (See 
ELLIS. ) 

Issue : 

1.  Benjamin  Fairbanks,  born  May  28,  1723;  died  June  29,  1723. 
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2.  Mary  Fairbanks,  born  June  6,  1724;  died  December  10,  1750;  married  Samuel  Colburn . 

(See  COLBURN.) 

3.  Abigail  Fairbanks,  of  whom  below. 

4.  Rebecca  Fairbanks,  born  February  22,  1728;  died  September  15,  1784;  married,  April 

*761,  Deacon  Samuel  Huntington,  of  Canterbury,  Connecticut;  issue. 

5.  Hannah  Fairbanks,  born  April  21,  1730;  died  January  21,  1731. 

6.  David  Fairbanks,  born  December  4,  1731 ;  a  captain  in  the  Colonial  Wars;  responded  to 

Lexington  Alarm,  April  19,  1775;  died  April  19,  1776;  married,  January  9,  1751/52, 
Anna,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Miriam  (Stanley)  Wright;  issue. 

7.  Samuel  Fairbanks,  born  November  2,  1737;  died  August  26,  1741. 

8.  Hannah  Fairbanks,  born  January  10,  1740;  died  June  28,  1824;  married,  August  26, 

1761,  Reverend  Roland  Green,  of  Mansfield,  Massachusetts;  he  was  born  in  1737,  at 
Malden  and  attended  Harvard,  graduating  in  1758;  pastor  of  Mansfield  Church  for 
forty-seven  years;  died  July  4,  1808,  in  Norton,  having  gone  there  to  celebrate  Inde 
pendence  Day;  issue. 

9.  Olive  Fairbanks,  born  September  6,  1742;  married,  February  2,  1764,  William  Ellis,  Jr.; 

issue. 

10.  Benjamin  Fairbanks,  born  March  30,  1745;  died  November  16,  1834;  was  a  minuteman 
and  answered  the  Lexington  Alarm ;  served  also  as  sergeant  in  the  Miscellaneous  Militia 
Service  under  his  brother,  Captain  David  Fairbanks;  married,  April  30,  1767,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Rachel  (Pond)  Draper;  issue. 

V 

ABIGAIL  FAIRBANKS,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Abigail  (Ellis)  Fairbanks, 
was  born  March  15,  1726. 

Died  “1 1 :i  :i  808.” 

Married  Ephraim  Colburn.  (See  COLBURN.) 


(See  FAIRBANKS  genealogical  chart,  p.  382.) 


Fiske 

Arms * — Chequy,  argent  and  gules,  upon  a  pale  sable,  three  mullets  pierced,  or. 

Crest — On  top  of  a  triangle  an  estoile,  gold. 

Mottof — Made  virtute  sic  itur  ad  astra. 

HE  name  Fisk  or  Fiske  is  English,  and  is  the  old  form  of  the  word 
fish.  The  family,  a  very  ancient  one,  lived  in  County  Suffolk, 
England.  During  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  name  Daniel 
Fisc ,  of  Laxfield,  is  appended  to  a  document,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  the  Office  of  Public  Records,  in  London,  dated  May 
i,  1208,  issued  by  the  King  confirming  the  grant  of  land  in  Dig- 
neveton  Park,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Loraine  to  the  men  of 

Symond  Fiske,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Stadhaugh,  held  lands  in  Laxfield  Parish,  and 
was  the  grandson  of  Daniel  Fisc.  He  bore  arms:  Chequy,  argent  and  gules,  upon  a  pale 
sable,  three  mullets  pierced,  or.  In  1633,  a  charter  of  confirmation  was  issued  from  the 
Heralds’  College.  It  acknowledges  the  use  of  the  arms  by  him  and  of  his  descendants. 

The  Fiske  families  of  Wenham  and  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  were  descendants 
from  this  ancient  family  of  Fiske,  which  for  centuries  and  until  recent  times  has  had  its 
seat  on  manorial  lands  in  Laxfield,  County  Suffolk,  England.  The  family  has  been  traced 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  when  Symond  Fiske  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  there.  Several 
of  his  descendants  gained  repute  for  piety  and  liberal  education,  both  among  the  church¬ 
men  and  Non-Conformists,  and  many  members  of  the  family,  during  the  Reformation, 
especially  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  endured  severe  persecution  on  account  of  their 
staunch  adherence  to  evangelical  principles. 

Robert  Fiske,  of  Laxfield,  eldest  son  of  Simon  Fiske,  and  fifth  in  descent  from 
Symond  Fiske,  married  Mrs.  Sybil  (Gould)  Barber,  and  had  four  sons,  William,  Jeffrey, 

*  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  190. 

+  This  motto  is  evidently  from  Virgil’s  “Aeneid,”  Ninth  Book.  Translation: 

“So  to  the  stars  we  go, 

For  doing  as  we  ought  below.” 


Laxfield. 
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Thomas,  and  Eleazer.  They  were  the  progenitors  of  all  of  the  Fiskes  that  settled  in 
New  England  as  far  as  is  known,  before  1640,  who  became  exiles  in  the  New  World 
rather  than  surrender  what  they  considered  essentials  in  matters  of  religious  belief. 
Reverend  Fiske,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Robert  Fiske,  was  ordained  in  the  English  Church, 
and  became  a  noted  and  influential  minister  in  the  Colony. 

SARAH  FISKE  was  born  in  England,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Robert  and  Sybil 
(Gould-Barber)  Fiske.  The  records  state  that  she  married  John  Fairbanks,  “the  16  of 
1  mo.  1641,  which  was  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  Fiske  family  in  this  country,  and 
the  records  also  state  that  they  were  the  first  and  only  family  of  Fiske  in  America  at 
that  time;  therefore,  Sarah  was  undoubtedly  a  descendant.  The  records  of  the  children 
of  John  and  Sarah  (Fiske)  Fairbanks,  are  all  given,  as  is  also  the  date  of  her  death, 
“26:9:1683.”  (See  FAIRBANKS.) 


(See  FISKE  genealogical  chart,  p.  383.) 


Arms — Per  pale  vert  and  gules,  three  horses  courant  argent,  bridled  or. 

Crest — A  dexter  arm  embowed  in  armour,  grasping  in  the  hand  proper  a  sword  of  the  last, 
hilt  and  pomel  or. 


HE  name  Frye  means  Free  and  is  found  in  England  as  early  as 
A.  D.  noo.  The  name  is  spelled  in  many  ways.  The  history 
of  the  Frye  family  is  very  interesting,  and  there  are  many 
famous  men  and  women  in  it.  John  Frye  was  with  Drake,  the 
noted  corsair,  in  the  voyage  of  the  Golden  Hind  in  1577. 
Elizabeth  Fry  was  the  noted  prison  reformer.  Colonel  Joshua 
Fry  was  a  senior  officer  and  trusted  friend  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  Major  General  Joseph  Frie  was  famous  in  the 
Revolution. 

1 


JOHN  FFRIE,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was  born  in  Basing,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  April,  1601,  although  efforts  to  substantiate  the  claims  have  proved  futile,  as 
all  of  the  early  records  of  the  town  were  burned  in  its  destruction  by  Cromwell  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  John  ffrie  and  his  wife  Ann,  with  their  three  children,  sailed 
from  Southampton,  England,  in  May,  1638,  on  the  ship  Bevis,  Robert  Bailey,  master. 
He  arrived  at  Boston  several  months  later  and  settled  first  at  Newbury,  where  he  was  a 
wheelwright  by  occupation.  Before  1644,  however,  he  had  removed  to  Andover,  where 
his  name  appears  as  the  eighth  on  a  list  of  first  settlers.  He  was  a  freeholder  in  1645, 
and  one  of  the  ten  male  members  of  the  First  Church  of  Andover,  which  was  organized 
“10-24-1645.” 

In  1656  he  received  from  the  Colonial  Government  bounty  of  £5  per  head  for  kill¬ 
ing  wolves  in  Andover.  John  Frye  was  chosen  a  selectman  in  1670. 

Died  “1 1-9-1695,”  and  was  buried  in  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

Married  Ann - ,  who  died  “10-22-1680.” 
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1.  Deacon  John  Frye,  born  in  1633;  died  “9-17-1696”;  was  deacon  of  the  First  Church  in 
Andover;  prominent  in  town  affairs;  married,  “10-4-1660”  Eunice  Potter,  of  Concord, 
Massachusetts ;  no  issue. 

2  Benjamin  Frye ,  born  in  1635;  died  “2-11-1695”;  married,  “5-23-1678,”  Mary  Parker 
(see  PARKER);  issue,  eight  children. 

3.  Elizabeth  Frye,  born  in  1637;  died  about  1678/81 ;  married,  “10-4-1660,”  Robert  Stiles. 

4.  Sarah  Frye,  born  in  1642;  died  unmarried  “3-5-1662.” 

5.  Captain  Samuel  Frye,  born  in  1649;  died  “5-9-1725”;  married,  “11-20-1671,”  Mary, 

daughter  of  Lieutenant  John  and  Mary  Aslebee  or  Aslett;  she  was  born  “4-24-1645”; 
died  “8-12-1747” ;  issue,  ten  children. 

6.  James  Frye,  of  whom  below. 


II 

JAMES  FRYE,  sixth  and  youngest  child  of  John  and  Ann  Frye,  was  born  “1-5- 
1652,”  in  Andover,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  captain  in  King  Philip’s  War,  and  quar¬ 
termaster  in  1675/76  in  Captain  Gardner’s  and  Captain  Hartshorne’s  companies.  He 
was  again  a  captain  in  1702.  On  “  1 2-19-1675*'  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
Great  Swamp  Fight. 

James  Frye  followed  the  occupation  of  farmer.  He  was  chosen  selectman  in  1689, 
and  was  a  town  proprietor  before  1681.  In  1702  and  again  in  1723,  he  was  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  General  Court.  He  was  admitted  to  the  First  Church  in  Andover. 

Died  “9-28-1734.” 

Married,  “1-20-1679,”  Lydia  Osgood.  (See  OSGOOD.) 

Issue : 

1.  Lydia  Frye,  of  whom  below. 

2.  James  Frye,  born  “12-23-1682”;  died  “2-3-1716”;  married,  first,  “5-25-1708,”  Joanna 

Sprague,  who  died  “1-5-1715”;  married,  second,  “12-20-1715,”  Rachel  Atwood. 

3.  Sarah  Frye,  bom  “2-27-1684”;  died  “10-19-1772” ;  married,  “3-22-1705,”  William 

Love  joy. 

4.  Anne  Frye,  born  in  1686;  died  “9-7-1703,”  unmarried. 

5.  Joseph  Frye,  born  “11-1 1-1687” ;  died  “4-18-1688.” 

6.  Timothy  Frye,  born  “2-17-1689” ;  died  “8-27-1690.” 

7.  Timothy  Frye,  born  “12-11-1690”;  died  in  1693. 

8.  Phebe  Frye,  born  “3-29-1693”;  married  “1-29-1713,”  Asa  Swan. 

9.  Dorothy  Frye,  born  in  1695;  died  “5-7-1751”;  married,  “3-18-1713,”  Captain  James 

Stevens. 

10.  Mary  Frye,  born  in  1697;  died  before  1733;  married  a  Mr.  Best  or  Bass. 

11.  Jonathan  Frye,  born  about  1705;  died  “5-8-1725,”  unmarried. 
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III 

LYDIA  FRYE,  eldest  child  of  Captain  James  and  Lydia  (Osgood)  Frye,  was  born 
“2-10-1680,”  in  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

Died  “4-15-1744.” 

Married  Joseph  Parker.  (See  PARKER.) 


(See  FRYE  genealogical  chart,  p.  384.) 


Graves 

Arms  Gules,  an  eagle  displaced  or,  ducally  crowned  argent. 

Crest— A  demi-eagle  displaced  and  erased  or,  encircled  around  the  body  and  below  the  wings 
by  a  ducal  coronet  argent. 

HE  original  form  of  the  name  Graves  was  de  la  Greves,  and  first 
appeared  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  by  the  gradual  process  of  Anglicization  it  appears  as 
Greves,  Greve,  Greaves,  and  finally  Graves. 

In  Doomsday  Book  is  the  following  entry  concerning  the 
early  family,  translated  into  English: 

“In  Horbelinge  Greve  holds  four  carucates  (about  400 
acres)  of  land  for  which  he  pays  geld  (civil  tax  levied  for  the  support  of  the  State). 
There  is  land  for  four  ploughs.” 

In  Draitone  Hundred  Greve  holds  6  bovates  (about  75  acres  of  land)  for  which 
he  pays  geld;  there  is  land  for  6  oxen.” 

Members  of  the  de  la  Greve,  or  Graves  family  first  appear  in  the  Northern  part  of 
Lincolnshire,  then  in  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire  and  in  the  southern  part  of  York¬ 
shire.  The  ancient  line  of  Greaves  or  Graves  is  as  follows : 

/.  John  de  la  Greves. 

2.  Hugo  de  la  Grevis,  lived  circa  Henry  III  (born  1216;  died  in  1272). 

3.  If  illiam  de  la  Grevis,  son  of  Hugo,  lived  circa  Edward  I  (born  1272;  died 
1307). 

4.  Egidrus  de  la  Greves,  married  Letitia,  1316. 

5-  Thomas  de  la  Greves,  son  of  Egidrus,  lived  circa  Edward  III  (born  1327;  died 

1 3  7  7 )  * 

6.  Johannes  de  la  Greves,  son  of  Thomas,  lived  during  reign  of  Edward  III. 
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7.  John  de  la  Greves,  son  of  Johannes. 

8.  William  de  la  Greves ,  son  of  John,  married  Agnes. 

g.  John  de  la  Greve,  born  1497;  buried  12-30-1546. 

10.  John  of  Greaves;  buried  12-30-1595. 

11.  John  of  Greaves  and  Beeley. 

12.  John  of  Greaves,  Beeley  and  Woodhouse,  baptized  9-17-1581;  was  alive  in 
1634;  issue  eight  sons  and  three  daughters. 

13.  John  Graves,  of  Beeley;  buried  2-6-1673-4. 

74.  John  Graves,  of  Stanton  Hall  and  Biggin,  born  1644;  died  without  issue,  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  1694. 

John  Graves  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1558-1602),  bought  Beeley, 
near  Chatsworth,  in  Derbyshire,  where  a  part  of  his  family  had  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III  ( 1 2 1 6-72 ) .  This  property  is  now  called  Hilltop,  and  was  held  by  the  family  of 
Graves  until  the  year  1664,  when  it  was  sold  to  John,  Earl  of  Rutland.  Inside  the  altar 
rail  of  the  little  church  of  Beeley  is  a  flat  stone  bearing  the  family  coat-of-arms  with  the 
motto  Superna  Quaero,  and  the  inscription:  “This  marble  stone  doth  presse  but  not 
oppresse  the  body  of  John  Greaves  of  Greaves,  Esq.,  who  always  was  a  true  son  of  the 
Church  of  England,  merciful  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  patient  and  courageous  in  a 
tedious  sickness,  and  at  length  being  full  of  faith  and  hope,  did  exchange  this  troublesome 
world  for  a  better,  upon  the  13th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1694.  Ann, 
his  wife,  b.  of  Geo.  Bird,  of  Stenly  Hall,  Gent.,  ob.  May  25,  1700.” 

A  descendant  of  this  famous  Graves  family  was 

JOHN  GRAVES,  whose  son, 

JONATHAN  GRAVES;  married  Joanna - .  Their  daughter, 

MARY  GRAVES,  who  died  February  7,  17 12/13;  married  Joseph  Ellis.  (See 
ELLIS.) 


(See  GRAVES  genealogical  chart,  p.  385.) 


Hale 

Arms — Gules,  three  broad  arrows  or,  feathered  and  headed  argent. 

Crest  An  arm,  embowed,  in  armour,  proper,  garnished  or,  holding  in  the  hand  proper  an 
arrow  argent  headed  gold,  round  the  arm  a  scarf  vert. 

E  Hale  family  originated  in  the  county  of  Kent,  England;  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  were  established  there  in  the  year  1350,  and 
they  have  left  an  honorable  record  down  through  the  years.  The 
first  known  forbear  was 

Nicholas  at  Hales,  of  Hales-place,  Halden,  Kent,  whose 

son, 

Sir  Nicholas  de  Hales,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Hale  branches  in  Coventry,  Essex  and 
Kent;  Deacon  Robert  Hale,  of  whom  below,  and  Nathan  Hale,  the  famous  Revolution¬ 
ary  martyr,  are  also  his  descendants. 


/ 

DEACON  ROBERT  HALE,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was  born  in 
Kent  County,  England,  and  migrated  to  the  Massachusetts  colony  about  1632,  settling 
at  Boston.  Shortly  thereafter,  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  church,  he  was  “set  off”  to 
aid  in  the  formation  of  the  Charlestown  church,  being  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
latter  on  October  14,  1632.  He  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  institution  in  1634,  and  there¬ 
after  became  increasingly  active  in  public  and  military  affairs. 

Deacon  Hale  was  listed  as  the  possessor  of  three  acres  of  land  at  “Newton  poles” 
in  1634,  and  within  the  period  of  four  years  had  increased  that  holding  greatly.  His 
numerous  properties  lay  in  the  Linefield,  Eastfield,  Menotomy  field  and  Mystic  field, 
among  others.  His  occupation  was  that  of  blacksmith,  but  he  varied  his  activities  by 
service  as  surveyor,  as  ensign  in  the  local  militia  and  as  selectman.  In  the  latter  capacity, 
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Robert  Hale  was  a  more  than  proficient  public  servant,  for  he  was  elected  to  the  office  on 
eleven  different  occasions. 

His  will,  made  “26/4/1647,”  was  probated  in  1659. 

Died,  July  16,  1659,*  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 

Married,  in  England,  Joanna  or  Jane - ,  who  married,  as  her  second  husband, 

in  1662,  Richard  Jacob.  She  died  in  July,  1679. 

Issue : 

1.  Reverend  John  Hale,  born  June  3,  1636;  an  established  minister  at  Beverly,  Massachu¬ 

setts. 

2.  Joanna  Hale,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Mary  Hale,  born  May  17,  1639;  married  Edward  Wilson. 

4.  Zachariah  Hale,  born  April  3,  1641 ;  died  June  5,  1643. 

5.  Samuel  Hale,  born  April  9,  1644;  died  in  1679. 

6.  Zachariah  Hale. 


II 

JOANNA  HALE,  daughter  of  Deacon  Robert  and  Joanna  Hale,  was  born  in  1638, 
in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  She  inherited  as  her  share  of  the  paternal  estate  five  and 
one-quarter  acres  of  “hay  lot.”  A  member  of  the  Charlestown  church  she  was  dismissed 
to  the  Beverly  church  “2/10/1687.” 

Died  August  18,  1694. 

Married,  first,  November  9,  1664,  John  Larkin,  who  died  “17/12/1677/78.”  Issue, 
six  children. 

Married,  second,  Captain  William  Dodge.  (See  DODGE.) 

*  Stuart’s  “Nathan  Hale”  gives  the  date  of  death  as  July  19,  1659. 


(See  HALE  genealogical  chart,  p.  387.) 


Haskell 


Arms — Vaire  argent  and  sable. 

Crest — On  a  mount  an  apple  tree  fructed  proper. 


l  surname  Haskell,  meaning  “the  marsh,”  is  variously  spelled 
Hascal,  Haskill,  Hascol,  Haskell ,  Haskul,  Haschal,  Heskell, 
and  numerous  other  ways.  The  family  is  said  to  be  descended 
from  a  companion  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  to  be  of 
Norman-French  stock.  That  the  family  is  one  anciently  distin¬ 
guished  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  family  bearing  arms, 
and  that  legend  traces  the  origin  of  the  crest  to  a  definite  inci¬ 
dent  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  legend  is  as  follows : 
At  the  battle  of  Hastings,  William  the  Conqueror,  being  faint  from  the  lack  of  food,  saw 
in  the  distance,  near  the  lines  of  Harold,  an  apple  tree  in  fruit.  Expressing  the  belief  that 
some  of  the  apples  would  revive  him  until  the  fortunes  of  the  day  should  be  decided,  one  of 
his  attendant  knights,  Roger  de  Haskell  by  name,  dashed  forward  amid  a  shower  of  the 
enemy’s  arrows  and  brought  to  his  sovereign  a  scarf  filled  with  the  fruit,  whereupon  the 
Conqueror  bade  him  bear  as  his  crest  a  fruit  bearing  apple  tree  pierced  by  a  flying  arrow. 

The  arrow  seems  to  have  disappeared,  but  the  apple  tree  remains  as  a  reminder  to  pos¬ 
terity  of  the  courage  of  an  early  progenitor. 


WILLIAM  HASKELL,  born  in  England,  in  1617,  came  to  this  country  with  his 
brothers,  Roger  and  Mark,  and  settled  first,  about  1632,  in  that  part  of  Salem,  then 
called  “Cape  Ann  Side,”  but  later,  about  1643,  removed  to  Gloucester,  Massachusetts 
Two  years  later  he  was  a  resident  of  Planters’  Neck,  his  name  being  absent  from  the  town 
records,  however,  shortly  after  1647.  He  returned  in  1656,  and  settled  on  the  westerly 
side  of  Annisquam,  where  he  had  several  parcels  of  land,  including  a  lot  of  ten  acres 
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with  house  and  barn,  on  Walker’s  Creek.  His  sons  had  land  on  both  sides  of  this  creek, 
which  is  still  held  by  descendants.  William  was  a  mariner,  engaged  in  fishing,  but  found 
time  to  attend  to  much  of  the  town’s  business,  serving  as  selectman  several  years,  and  as 
representative  to  the  General  Court  six  times  in  twenty  years.  In  1 66 1  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  of  the  “trayned  band”  and  was  later  commissioned  captain.  He  was  one  of 
the  officers  who  refused  in  1688  to  assess  the  taxes  levied  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  and 
was  fined  by  the  Superior  Court  at  Salem.  The  repudiated  Governor,  Andros,  was  fin¬ 
ally  driven  out  of  New  England  by  the  indignant  victims  of  his  tyranny.  In  1681  Wil¬ 
liam  Haskell  joined  with  others  in  a  petition  to  the  King  praying  for  the  interposition 
of  the  crown  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  title  to  Gloucester  lands  by  Robert  Mason,  who 
made  claim  thereto.  He  was  one  of  the  first  two  known  deacons  of  the  first  church  at 
Gloucester. 

Died,  at  Gloucester,  August  20,  1693. 

Married,  November  16,  1643,  Mary  Tybbot.  (See  TYBBOT.) 

Issue  (all  born  in  Gloucester)  : 

1.  William  Haskell,  Jr.,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Joseph  Haskell,  born  June  2,  1646;  died  November  12,  1727;  married,  December  2, 

1674,  Mary  Graves,  of  Andover,  who  died  April  8,  1733;  issue. 

3.  Benjamin  Haskell,  bom  in  1648;  died  in  1740;  married,  November  21,  1677,  Mary 

Riggs,  who  died  January  29,  1698 ;  issue. 

4.  John  Haskell,  born  in  1649;  died  February  2,  1718;  married,  May  or  November  20,  1685, 

Mary  Baker,  who  died  November  24,  I723  ;  issue. 

5.  Ruth  Haskell,  born  in  1654;  married,  December  2,  1673/74,  Nehemiah  Grover,  of 

Beverly. 

6.  Mark  Haskell,  born  April  8,  1658;  died  September  8,  1691;  married,  December  16, 

1685,  Elizabeth  Giddings,  who  married,  second,  John  Dennison,  of  Ipswich;  issue. 

7.  Sarah  Haskell,  born  June  28,  1660;  married,  February  5,  1684,  Edward  Haraden. 

8  Elinor  Haskell,  born  May  28,  1663;  married,  November  12,  1692,  Jacob  Griggs,  of 

Beverly. 

9.  Mary  Haskell,  married  Edward  Dodge.  (See  DODGE,  Generation  I.) 


II 

WILLIAM  HASKELL,  JR.,  son  of  William  and  Mary  (Tybbot)  Haskell,  was 
born  August  26,  1644,  in  Gloucester,  and  operated  grist  and  sawmills  in  that  part  of  the 
town  now  called  Rockport. 

Died,  June  5,  1708,  and  his  estate  was  inventoried  at  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
pounds,  most  of  it  going  to  his  eldest  son  William. 

Married,  “3  :5mo.i667,”  Mary  Brown.  (See  BROWN.) 
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Issue : 

1.  Mary  Haskell,  of  whom  below. 

2.  William  Haskell,  born  November  6,  1670;  died  January  17,  1731;  married,  September 

8,  1692,  Abigail  Davis,  who  died  December  30,  1730;  issue. 

3.  Joseph  Haskell,  born  April  20,  1673;  died  April  11,  1718;  married,  March  19,  1696, 

Rachel  Elwell;  issue. 

4.  Abigail  Haskell,  born  March  2,  1675  J  married,  first,  December  27,  1697,  Nathaniel  Par¬ 

sons;  married,  second,  December  20,  1722,  Isaac  Eveleth. 

5.  Henry  Haskell,  born  April  2,  1678;  married,  January  13,  1703,  Ruth,  probably  York; 

issue. 

6.  Andrew  Haskell,  born  July  27,  1680;  died  August  14,  1680. 

7.  Lydia  Haskell,  born  September  4,  1681 ;  married,  February  3,  1704,  Ebezener  Parsons. 

8.  Sarah  Haskell,  born  February  26,  1684;  died  February  20,  1691. 

9.  Elizabeth  Haskell,  born  April  5,  1686;  married,  first,  September  27,  1710,  Thomas  Sar¬ 

gent  ;  married,  second,  James  Godfrey. 

10.  Hannah  Haskell,  born  October  30,  1688;  died  February  15,  1691. 

11.  Jacob  Haskell,  born  January  15,  1691;  died  August  6,  1756;  married,  December  31, 

1716,  Abigail  March,  who  died  April  10,  1778;  issue. 

12.  Sarah  Haskell,  born  September  11,  1692;  married,  December  31,  1716,  Daniel  Haskell, 

her  cousin. 


Ill 

MARY  HASKELL,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Brown-Walker)  Haskell, 
was  born  April  29,  1668. 

Married,  first,  Jacob  Davis,  Jr.  (See  DAVIS.) 

Married,  second,  April  15,  1719,  Ezekiel  Woodward. 


(See  HASKELL  genealogical  chart,  p.  388.) 


Herrick 

Arms* — Argent,  a  fesse  vaire,  or  and  gules. 

Crest — A  bull’s  head  couped  argent  horned  and  eared  sable  gorged  with  a  chaplet  of  roses 
proper. 

Motto — Virtus  omnia  nobilitat.  (Virtue  ennobles  all  things.) 

E  name  is  Scandinavian  in  origin,  the  original  spelling  having 
been  Eirikr.  From  century  to  century  the  spelling  went  through 
many  changes,  some  of  the  forms  being  as  follows:  Eric,  Erik, 
Erick,  Ericke,  Irek,  Eyryk,  Eyryck,  Erryk,  Herik,  etc.,  down  to 
Heyrick,  and  finally  to  its  present  form  Herrick.  Tradition 
claims  descent  from  Ericke,  a  Danish  chief  who  invaded  Britain 
during  the  reign  of  King  Alfred.  Having  been  vanquished  by 
the  latter,  Ericke  and  his  followers  were  compelled  to  repeople  the  wasted  districts  of 
East  Anglia,  the  government  of  which  he  held  in  fief  of  the  English  crown,  and  was  called 
“Ericke,  King  of  those  Danes,  who  held  the  Countrie  of  East  Angle.” 

In  Scott’s  “Life  of  Swift”  is  found  the  following  information:  “Jonathan  Swift, 
father  of  the  distinguished  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick’s,  married  Abigail  Erick,  of  Leicester¬ 
shire,  descended  from  the  most  ancient  family  of  the  Ericks,  who  derived  their  lineage 
from  Erick,  the  Forester,  a  great  commander,  who  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  whom  he  was  vanquished,  but  afterwards  employed 
to  command  that  Prince’s  forces,  and  in  his  old  age  retired  to  his  house  in  Leicestershire, 
where  his  family  have  continued  ever  since.  ...” 

Eyryk,  of  Great  Stretton  and  Houghton,  Leicestershire,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Eric 
the  Forester,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  His  son, 

Alan  Eyryk ,  held  two  ingates  of  land  at  Stretton.  His  son, 

Henry  Eyryk,  was  seated  at  Great  Stretton,  in  Leicestershire,  at  an  early  period. 

John  Eyryk,  son  of  Henry  of  Stretton,  had  issue, 

*  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  190. 
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Robert  Eyryk,  of  Stretton,  who,  by  his  wife  Joanna,  had  issue,  among  others, 

Sir  William  Eyryk ,  his  heir,  Knight  of  Stretton,  who  was  commissioned  to  attend  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  his  expedition  to  Gascony  in  1355/56.  His  descendant, 

Robert  Eyrick,  was  of  Houghton  on  the  Hill  and  was  living  in  1450;  he  had  by  his 
wife  Agnes, 

Thomas  Eyrick,  of  Houghton,  who  settled  in  Leicester;  he  was  the  first  of  the  name 
on  the  books  of  the  “Corporation,”  and  is  recorded  as  a  member  of  that  body  in  1511; 
his  will  dated  August  25,  1517,  was  proved  at  Leicester,  and  he  was  buried  in  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Church  in  that  city ;  died  in  1518,  leaving  issue, 

Nicholas  Eyrick,  who  died  leaving  issue,  probably  among  others, 

John  Eyrik  or  H eyrick,  of  Leicester,  who  was  born  in  1513;  died  April  2,  1589; 
was  mayor  of  the  “Corporation”  in  1559  and  1572;  married  Mary  Bond,  daughter  of 
John  Bond,  Esq.,  of  Ward  End,  in  Warwickshire;  she  was  born  in  1514,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1 6 1 1 ;  a  quaint  epitaph  of  John  Heyrick  in  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Leicester,  reads 
as  follows: 

“Here  lieth  the  body  of  John  Heyrick,  late  of  this  Parish,  who  departed  this  life  ye  2d  of 
Aprill,  1589,  being  about  the  age  of  76.  He  did  marry  Marie,  ye  daughter  of  John  Bond  of  War- 
dende,  in  the  Countie  of  Warwicke,  Esquire,  and  did  live  with  the  said  Mary,  in  one  house,  full 
fifty-two  years ;  and  in  all  that  tyme  never  buried  man,  woman  or  child,  though  they  were  some¬ 
times  twenty  in  house-hold.  He  had  yssue  by  ye  said  Marie,  5  sonnes  and  seven  daughters.  The 
said  John  was  Mayor  of  this  towne  in  anno  1559,  and  again  in  anno  1572.  The  said  Marie  departed 
this  life  ye  8th  of  December,  1611,  being  of  the  age  of  97  years.  She  did  see  before  her  departure, 
of  her  children,  and  children’s  children,  and  their  children,  to  the  number  of  142.” 

Issue,  among  twelve  children, 

Sir  William  Herrick,  who  was  born  in  1557,  and  baptized  December  9,  1562;  was 
of  Leicester,  and  later  of  London;  Member  of  Parliament  from  1601  to  1630;  knighted 
in  1605;  ambassador  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Sublime  Porte  (Turkey)  ;  held  vari¬ 
ous  offices  in  the  Treasury;  was  a  successful  courtier  and  politician;  “by  honorable  serv¬ 
ice,  and  great  diligence  in  business,  he  acquired  a  very  large  property,  and  became  one  of 
the  great  monied  men  of  his  time” ;  purchased  Beau  Manor  Park  from  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
in  County  Leicester.  This  beautiful  estate  is  in  the  parish  of  Loughboro,  only  a  few 
miles  from  Rothley  Temple  (the  birthplace  of  Lord  Macaulay).  The  present  owner  of 
Beau  Manor  is  William  Montague  Curzon  Herrick,  only  son  of  Colonel  Montague  Cur- 
zon,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Herrick  by  royal  license  in  1915.  The  following  year  he 
married  Lady  Maud  Plantagenet  Hastings,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
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don.  (He  is  the  forty-eighth  on  the  English  pedigree  in  line  from  Erick,  the  Danish 
chief  who  invaded  Briton  during  the  reign  of  King  Alfred.  Died  March  2,  1652/53; 
married,  in  1596,  Joan  May,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  (Hilderson)  May,  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Issue,  among  twelve  children, 


/ 

HENRY  HERRICK,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  who  was  born  August  16, 
1604,  at  Beau  Manor,  Leicestershire.  Sir  William  recorded  his  birth  as  follows:  “Thurs¬ 
day,  1 6"  of  August,  1604,  my  wife  brought  ahead  of  a  fifthe  sonne.’’ 

Henry  came  to  the  colonies  in  1629,  arrived  first  in  Virginia,  where  he  stayed  for  a 
short  time;  however,  he  is  recorded  in  Naumkeag  (Salem),  Massachusetts,  on  June  2nd 
of  that  year.  He  took  the  oath  of  freeman  at  Salem,  May  18,  1631.  He  removed 
to  Wenham,  but  shortly  thereafter  settled  on  “Cape-Ann-Syde”  of  Bass  River  (now 
Beverly,  Massachusetts),  and  owned  a  large  farm  there.  He  purchased  several  other 
farms  at  Birch  Plains  and  Cherry  Hill,  which  he  deeded  to  his  sons  Zacharie,  Ephraim, 
Joseph,  and  John.  His  son  Henry  inherited  the  homestead  at  Beverly. 

Henry  Herrick,  Sr.,  was  a  husbandman,  and  his  sons  all  followed  the  same  occupa¬ 
tion,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Joseph.  He  was  a  dissenter  from  the  Established 
Church,  and  was  the  friend  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Higginson  who  had  been  a  dissenting 
minister  in  Leicestershire.  Henry  and  his  wife  were  among  the  thirty  who  founded  the 
First  Church  of  Salem  in  1629.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  new  parish  on  “Ryal-Syde” 
in  1667,  they,  together  with  their  sons  and  the  latter’s  wives  were  among  the  founders 
of  the  First  Church  at  Beverly. 

Died  in  1671.  His  will  dated  November  24,  1670,  was  proved  March  28,  1671. 

Married  Editha  Laskin,  daughter  of  Hugh  (who  died  in  Salem  in  1689)  and  Alice 
Laskin  (who  died  “23:5  mo  11658’’),  of  Salem;  she  was  born  in  1614,  and  was  living 
in  1674. 

Issue : 

1.  Thomas  Herrick,  married  Hannah  Ordway;  no  issue. 

2.  Zachary  Herrick,  baptized  December  25,  1636;  died  May  20,  1695;  married,  in  1653, 

Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Dodge,  of  Beverly  (see  DODGE)  ;  issue. 

3.  Ephraim  Herrick,  baptized  February  11,  1638;  died  September  18,  1693;  married,  July 

3,  1661,  Mary  Cross,  of  Salem;  issue. 

4.  Henry  Herrick,  Jr.,  of  whom  below. 

5.  Joseph  Herrick,  baptized  August  6,  1645;  died  February  4,  1717/18;  married,  first, 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Leach,  of  Salem ;  issue. 

6.  Elizabeth  Herrick,  baptized  July  4,  1647. 
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7.  John  Herrick,  baptized  May  25,  1650;  died  in  1680;  married,  March  25,  1674,  Mary 

Redington,  of  Topsfield;  issue. 

8.  Benjamin  Herrick;  died  about  1675,  without  issue. 

II 

HENRY  HERRICK,  JR.,  son  of  Henry,  Sr.,  and  Editha  (Laskin)  Herrick,  was 
baptized  January  16,  1640.  He  inherited  the  paternal  homestead  from  his  father,  and 
resided  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  throughout  his  life.  Part  of  this  property  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  descendant  as  late  as  1 846.  Henry  served  as  a  juror  at  the  witchcraft 
trials  in  Salem  in  1662. 

Died  in  June,  1702. 

Married,  first,  Lydia  Woodbury. 

Married,  second,  in  1690,  Sarah,  the  widow  of  John  Giddings,  of  Gloucester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  she  died  in  17 11. 

Issue  (all  by  first  wife)  : 

1.  Lydia  Herrick,  baptized  September  26,  1666;  married  a  Mr.  Porter. 

2.  Joseph  Herrick,  baptized  September  26,  1666;  died  in  1726/27;  married,  first,  Mary, 

daughter  of  Captain  William  and  Mary  (Conant-Balch)  Dodge  (see  DODGE)  ;  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  Mary,  widow  of  David  Cushing,  of  Hingham ;  issue. 

3.  Elizabeth  Herrick,  of  whom  below. 

4.  Samuel  Herrick,  baptized  in  1670;  died  in  1743;  married,  May  25,  1691,  Sarah  Leach; 

issue. 

5.  Jonathan  Herrick,  baptized  in  1672;  died  in  1724;  married,  first,  October  28,  1696,  Eliz¬ 

abeth,  daughter  of  William  Dodge  (see  DODGE )  ;  married,  second,  September  13, 
I7I3>  Bethiah  Conant ;  issue,  by  first  wife,  five  children;  issue,  by  second  wife,  five 
children. 


Ill 

ELIZABETH  HERRICK,  daughter  of  Henry,  Jr.,  and  Lydia  (Woodbury)  Her¬ 
rick,  was  baptized  December  6,  1668,  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

Married  Isaac  Woodbury .  (See  WOODBURY .) 


(See  HERRICK  genealogical  chart,  p.  389.) 


Hopkinson 


* 


Arms — Azure,  on  a  chevron  argent  between  three  trefoils  argent  as  many  lozenges  gules  a 
bordure  of  the  third. 


/ 

ICHAEL  HOPKINSON,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  came 
to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  presumably  from  Lincolnshire, 
England,  about  1638.  He  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
First  Church  of  Boston  on  January  6,  1638/39,  and  ten  months 
later  was  dismissed  to  the  church  at  Rowley.  At  the  latter  place, 
Michael  Hopkinson  became  a  freeman  on  May  13,  1640,  and 
engaged  in  the  farming  of  the  numerous  acres  he  acquired  in 
various  divisions  of  the  common  lands. 

Michael’s  first  grant  of  property  was  recorded  in  the  “survey  of  1643,”  but  he 
undoubtedly  occupied  that  site  shortly  after  his  arrival.  The  record  of  this  grant  on 
“Bradford  Streete”  reads  as  follows: 

“To  Michaell  Hopkinson  one  Lott  Containinge  an  Acree  and  an  halfe  bounded  on  the  South 
side  by  Hugh  Smith’s  house  Lott:  part  of  it  lying  on  the  west  side,  and  part  of  it  lyine  on  the 
East  Side  of  the  streete.” 

To  this  was  added  four  and  one-half  acres  of  upland  contiguous  to  the  house  lot. 
Michael  Hopkinson  also  received  further  lands  in  the  “Batchelours  meadow,”  the  “salt 
Marsh”  and  the  “ffresh  Marsh,”  among  others. 

*  One  of  the  more  prominent  bearers  of  the  name  Hopkinson  in  America  was  the  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Francis  Hopkinson.  He  was  not  of  the  family  herewith  designated,  for  his  father  came  to  the 
colonies  from  London,  in  1731,  to  practice  law  at  Philadelphia.  Francis  Hopkinson  was  a  versatile  man,  being  a 
talented  musician  and  artist,  as  well  as  an  active  statesman.  He  voted  for  and  signed  the  Declaration,  and  as  a 
service  to  the  new  government  thus  established  he  designed  many  of  the  official  papers  and  seals.  In  1777,  he 
designed  an  American  flag.  He  designed  also  a  number  of  coins  and  several  items  of  paper  currency  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic.  Hopkinson,  born  at  Philadelphia,  September  21,  1737,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  first  native  American  composer  of  a  secular  song,  “My  Days  Have  Been  So  Wondrous 
Free.”  He  was  a  lawyer  and  later  a  judge  in  New  Jersey,  and  then  in  Pennsylvania.  He  died  at  Philadelphia, 
May  9,  1791.  His  portrait,  painted  by  himself,  hangs  in  the  rooms  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
Philadelphia. 
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Died  and  was  buried  February  28,  1648/49,  at  Rowley,  Massachusetts. 

Married,  in  England,  Ann - ,*  who  married,  second,  John  Trumble. 

Issue : 

1.  Jonathan  Hopkinson,  born  January  12,  1641/42;  died  and  was  buried  eight  days  later. 

2.  Jonathan  Hopkinson,  born  April  9,  1643;  died  February  n,  1718/19;  married,  May  11, 

1666,  Hester  Clarke;  issue,  eight  children. 

3.  Jeremiah  Hopkinson,  born  March  26,  1645  5  died  and  was  buried  February  22,  1665. 

4.  John  Hopkinson ,  of  whom  below. 

5.  Caleb  Hopkinson,  born  February  19,  1648;  married,  first,  November  25,  1679,  Sarah 

Wallenford,  who  died  February  9,  1682;  married,  second,  June  12,  1701,  Sarah 
(Wheeler)  Spofford;  issue. 


II 

JOHN  HOPKINSON,  son  of  Michael  and  Ann  Hopkinson,  was  born  January  7, 
1646,  at  Rowley,  Massachusetts.  He  resided  at  Rowley  throughout  his  lifetime  engaged 
as  his  father  had  been  in  the  cultivation  of  his  lands.  He  participated  in  all  the  land 
divisions  of  the  town  until  his  death.  His  will,  drawn  up  on  the  day  of  his  demise,  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  property  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Died  May  29,  1704. 

Married,  June  8,  1670,  Elizabeth  Pearson.  (See  PEARSON.) 

Issue : 

1.  John  Hopkinson,  born  November  9,  1673;  died  and  was  buried  on  November  23,  1674. 

2.  Dorcas  Hopkinson,  born  February  18,  1676/77;  married  John  Spofford. 

3.  Jeremiah  Hopkinson,  born  December  23,  1678;  died  September  12,  1768;  married,  first, 

June  9,  1705,  Elizabeth  Hunt,  who  died  February  6,  1725/26;  married,  second,  May 
20,  1728,  Margaret  (Tenney)  Barker,  a  widow,  who  died  April  6,  1742;  married,  third, 
January  11,  1742/43,  Martha  (Smith)  Woodbury. 

4.  Elizabeth  Hopkinson ,  of  whom  below. 

5.  Ann  Hopkinson,  born  March  3,  1687/88;  died  May  3,  1737;  married  Jonathan  Jewett. 

(See  JEWETT.) 

6.  John  Hopkinson,  born  May  30,  1692;  married,  February  12,  1712/13,  Mary  Wheeler; 

issue,  four  children. 

Ill 

ELIZABETH  HOPKINSON,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Pearson)  Hop¬ 
kinson,  was  born  at  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  August  5,  1683. 

Died  after  1739. 

Married  Daniel  Jewett.  (See  JEWETT.) 

*  Savage  says,  “probably  the  daughter  of  Richard  Swan  of  Rowley.” 

(See  HOPKINSON  genealogical  chart,  p.  390.) 


Howe 

Arms — Argent,  a  fesse  engrailed  sable,  guttee  or,  between  three  wolves’  heads,  erased  of  the 
second,  collared  of  the  third. 

Crest — A  wolf’s  head  sable  in  the  mouth  a  rose  gules  stalked  and  leaved  vert. 

London — How  or  Howe  Family. 


I 

DWARD  HOWE  was  born  in  1575;  with  his  wife  and  five  chil¬ 
dren  embarked  on  the  Truelove  for  New  England,  September 
19,  1635.  Tradition  claims  his  former  residence  as  London. 
The  shipping  list  gives  the  family  as  follows : 

“Edward  How,  husbandman,  aged  60,  Elizabeth,  aged  50,  Jeremie, 
aged  21,  Sara,  aged  12,  Ephraim,  aged  9,  Isaac,  aged  7,  William,  aged  6.” 

The  Howe  family  settled  first  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  which  town  Edward  was 
admitted  a  freeman,  December  8,  1636.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  much  ability  and 
highly  respected,  for  two  years  after  his  arrival  he  was  chosen  as  deputy  to  the  General 
Court,  and  in  1638  his  name  was  among  those  who  owned  land  in  Lynn.  In  this  record 
he  is  credited  with  two  hundred  and  ten  acres. 

Died,  suddenly,  in  April,  1639.  His  widow  was  appointed  administratrix  by  the 
General  Court,  May  22,  1639.  In  Governor  Winthrop’s  “History  of  New  England,” 
on  P*  3 5 5 »  Edward  Howe’s  death  is  mentioned  in  the  following  words: 

One  Mr.  Howe  of  Lynn,  a  godly  man,  and  a  deputy  of  the  last  General  Court,  after  the 
court  was  ended,  and  he  had  dined,  being  in  health  as  he  used  to  be,  went  to  pass  over  to  Charles- 
towne,  and  being  alone,  he  was  presently  after  found  upon  the  strand,  being  there  (as  it  seemed) 
waiting  for  the  boat,  which  came  soon  after.” 

Married  Elizabeth - ,  born  in  1585. 
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Issue  known : 

Jeremiah  Howe,  born  in  England,  about  1614;  probably  removed  to  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  1644;  married  Elizabeth - ;  issue. 

Joseph  Howe,  of  whom  below. 

Sarah  Howe,  born  in  England  about  1623. 

Ephraim  Howe,  born  in  England  about  1626;  married  Anne  Hough;  issue. 

Isaac  Howe,  born  about  1627/28. 

William  Howe,  born  about  1629,  in  England;  married  Mary  - ,  who  married,  second, 

after  William’s  death,  Christopher  Woolie,  of  Concord;  issue. 


II 

JOSEPH  HOWE,  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Howe,  was  born  in  England,  and 
remained  there  after  his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  sailed  for  America.  He  came 
to  New  England  at  a  later  date,  and  is  first  mentioned  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

From  the  records  of  Salem  Quarterly  Court  it  was  learned  that  on  “25-11-1641 
Joseph  How  agreed  to  go  to  sea.”  “We  were  the  first  boat  that  went  out,  and  had  the 
first  of  fishing.  Then  other  boats  went,  but  the  fourth  had  little  or  no  employment.”  His 
brother  Jeremiah  was  one  of  those  who  “went  out”  afterwards. 

His  will  was  dated  February  10,  1650,  and  in  it  he  mentioned  his  mother  and  brother 
Ephraim  Howe. 

Died  between  February  10,  1650,  and  “8-1-1650/51.” 

Married  Elizabeth  Needham.  (See  NEEDHAM.) 

Issue  “ye  only  child  of  Joseph  How  of  Lynn”: 

Elizabeth  Howe,  of  whom  below. 


Ill 

ELIZABETH  HOWE,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Needham)  Howe, 
was  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  1651,  according  to  the  wording  of  her  father’s  will. 
Married,  first,  Benjamin  Chadwell. 

Married,  second,  John  Jewett.  (See  JEWETT.) 

Married,  third,  October  23,  1716,  Deacon  Ezekiel  Jewett,  as  his  second  wife. 


(See  HOWE  genealogical  chart,  p.  391.) 


Huntting 

Arms — Argent,  ten  hurts,  four,  three,  two  and  one. 

Crest — A  dexter  hand  proper,  holding  a  shield  azure. 

/ 

ILLIAM  HUNTTING,  and  his  wife  Margaret,  lived  at  Hoxne, 
a  large  village  twenty-five  miles  from  Ipswich,  in  the  County  of 
Suffolk,  England. 

Issue : 

Stephen  Huntting. 

Samuel  Huntting. 

John  Huntting,  born  in  1597;  came  to  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
in  the  spring  of  1638;  assisted  in  founding  the  first  church  there,  and  was  chosen  its  first 
ruling  elder,  having  served  in  a  similar  capacity  both  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  England; 
admitted  a  freeman  of  Dedham,  March  13,  1639;  died  April  12,  1689;  married,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  about  1617,  Hester  Seaborne,  who  died  June  3,  1676  (a  relative  of  the  martyr  John 
Rogers)  ;  both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  Dedham;  issue,  eight  children.  John  Huntt¬ 
ing  spelled  his  name  with  one  “t,”  but  the  descendants  of  his  grandson  Nathaniel,  who  set¬ 
tled  on  Long  Island,  spelled  the  name  with  two  “t’s.” 

Robert  Huntting. 

Susan  Huntting ,  of  whom  below. 


II 

SUSAN  HUNTTING,  daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  Huntting,  was  born 
in  England,  and  in  all  probability  accompanied  her  brother  John  to  America  in  1638. 
Died,  September  9,  1684,  shortly  after  the  decease  of  her  husband. 

Married  Edward  Richards.  (See  RICHARDS.) 

(See  HUNTTING  genealogical  chart,  p.  392.) 
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Jewett 

Arms — Argent  on  a  cross  gules  five  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  field. 


/ 

EWETT  is  a  name  which  has  flourished  in  England  since  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066.  Throughout  the  centuries 
the  family  has  maintained  its  reputation  for  integrity  and  serv¬ 
ice.  The  name  means  “the  son  of  Julian.”  Julian  or  Gillian  was 
a  popular  personal  name  many  centuries  ago,  and  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  it  was  used  in  the  diminutive  forms  Juliet  and  Gilot.  This 
was  gradually  slurred  into  Juwet  or  Jewett.  The  name  was 
spelled  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  among  them  Jowett,  Jowitt,  Juet,  Juatt,  etc.  It  appears 

frequently  on  the  early  records  of  Chester,  London,  Yorkshire,  and  Somersetshire, 
England. 

JOHN  JEWETT,  or  JUET,  was  an  early  settler  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  where 
his  name  first  appears  on  the  records  February  2,  1661,  the  date  of  his  marriage.  On 
February  28,  1661,  Isaac  Cummings,  of  Topsfield,  conveyed  a  farm  in  said  town  to  John 
Jewett  “for  and  in  consideration  of  marriage  with  my  daughter  Elizabeth.”  He  was 
admitted  a  freeman  February  21,  1675/76,  and  at  that  time  lived  in  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. 

Died  between  October  21,  1708,  the  date  of  his  will,  and  November  29th  following, 
when  that  document  was  proved.  In  it  he  mentions  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  names  all  of 
his  children.  A  document  was  drawn  in  settlement  of  the  estate  in  1709,  and  was  signed 
by  the  children  of  John  Jewett:  “Daniel  Jewett,  John  Jewett,  Jonathan  Jewett,  Cor¬ 
nelius  Davis,  Mary  Jewett,  Elizabeth  Jewett,  Joseph  Plummer,  Jr.,  and  Hannah 
Plummer.” 

Married,  first,  February  2,  1661,  Elizabeth  Cummings,  daughter  of  Isaac  Cum- 
mings,  of  Topsfield.  She  died  in  Ipswich,  July  9,  1679. 

Married,  second,  in  Lynn,  Elizabeth  (Howe)  Chadwell.  (See  HOWE.) 
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Issue  (by  first  wife)  : 

1.  Elizabeth  Jewett,  born  January  5,  1661/62;  died  October  4,  1728;  married,  first,  May 

16,  1687,  John  Hedden;  married,  second,  August  24,  1696,  Cornelius  Davis;  issue. 

2.  Hannah  Jewett;  married,  January  20,  1684/85,  Joseph  Plummer,  Jr.,  of  Newbury, 

Massachusetts. 

3.  Isaac  Jewett,  born  in  Ipswich;  married,  June  12,  1695,  Dorcas  Hovey,  of  Topsfield,  Mas¬ 

sachusetts;  issue. 

4.  Sarah  Jewett,  born  March  7,  1668. 

5.  Abigail  Jewett,  born  November  27,  1670;  died  August  3,  1672. 

6.  John  Jewett,  born  September  12,  1672/73;  died  November  8,  1736;  married,  November 

28,  1700,  Elizabeth  Reyner;  issue. 

7.  Abigail  Jewett,  born  September  13,  1675;  died  November  14,  1675. 

8.  David  Jewett,  born  April  3,  1677. 

9.  Mary  Jewett,  born  May  27,  1679;  married  Philip  Nealand,  of  Ipswich. 

Issue  (by  second  wife)  : 

10.  Daniel  Jewett,  of  whom  below. 

11.  Jonathan  Jewett,  born  December  2,  1685;  died  December  11,  1773;  married,  first,  April 

28,  1707,  Ann,  daughter  of  John  and  Elisabeth  (Pearson)  Hopkinson,  of  Rowley  (see 
HOPKINSON) ;  married,  second,  December  17,  1741,  Mehitable,  daughter  of  George 
and  Phoebe  (Palmer)  Kilborne;  issue. 

.5  j I2-  Dorcas  Jewett,  born  December  7,  1690. 

H  1*3-  Rebecca  Jewett,  born  December  7,  1690. 

II 

DEACON  DANIEL  JEWETT,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Howe-Chadwell) 
Jewett,  was  born  November  12,  1681,  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  By  deed  dated  May 
4,  1709,  John  Jewett,  of  Rowley,  Jonathan  Jewett,  of  Boxford,  and  Elizabeth  Jewett, 
of  Ipswich,  conveyed  to  their  brother  Daniel,  land  that  “fell  to  us  by  the  will  of  our 
father  John  Jewett  late  of  Ipswich,  deceased.” 

Daniel  Jewett  was  dismissed  from  the  Rowley  Church  to  the  church  in  Byfield  Par¬ 
ish,  January  15,  1710/ 11,  and  in  the  latter  church  he  was  shortly  thereafter  chosen 
deacon. 

Died  between  June  28,  1727,  when  his  will  was  dated,  and  August  7,  1727,  when  it 
was  proved.  In  that  document  he  mentioned  his  wife  and  children. 

Married,  February  25,  1700/01,  Elizabeth  Hopkinson.  (See  HOPKINSON.) 
Issue : 

1.  Samuel  Jewett,  born  March  3,  1701,  in  Rowley;  married,  first,  Jemima  Chute;  married, 
second,  April  26,  1743,  in  Newbury,  Lydia  Wallingford,  who  died  May  21,  1759;  issue. 
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2.  Sarah  Jewett,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Daniel  Jewett,  bom  in  Ipswich  and  baptized  in  Rowley,  August  10,  1707;  died  Septem¬ 

ber  15,  1749. 

4.  Amos  Jewett,  born  May  1,  1712,  in  Rowley;  married  Mary  Bailey;  issue. 

5.  Abigail  Jewett,  born  May  18,  1714;  married,  January  2,  1734/35,  at  Newbury,  James 

Calef. 

6.  Elizabeth  Jewett,  born  June  18,  1716;  married,  April  14,  1737,  Gideon  George,  of  Hav¬ 

erhill,  Massachusetts. 

7.  Mehitable  Jewett,  born  July  17,  1719. 

8.  David  Jewett,  born  October  20,  1720;  settled  in  Sterling,  Massachusetts. 

9.  Ann  Jewett,  born  July  19,  1723;  married  William  Tenney;  issue. 

10.  John  Jewett,  baptized  August  8,  1725. 


Ill 

SARAH  JEWETT,  daughter  of  Deacon  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Hopkinson) 
Jewett,  was  born  June  29,  1703,  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  and  was  baptized  at  Rowley, 
July  4,  1703. 

Married  Joseph  Bailey.  (See  BAILEY.) 


(S ttJEJVETT  genealogical  chart,  p.  394.) 


Marsh 


Arms — Gules,  a  horse’s  head  couped  argent  between  three  crosses  bottonee  fitchee  of  the 
same. 


E  name  Marsh  was  originally  spelled  Marisco,  and  the  family 
is  traced  back  in  England  for  over  two  hundred  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1635  a  score  of  families,  with  their  pastor, 
the  Reverend  Peter  Hobart,  sailed  from  England  for  the 
American  colonies.  Most  of  those  who  sailed  were  from  Hing- 
ham,  County  Norfolk,  England,  and  were  prompted  to  leave 
their  homes  because  of  religious  persecution. 

The  little  band  left  the  ship  in  the  harbor  off  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
June  following,  and  from  Charlestown  they  proceeded  to  Hingham,  a  town  which  was 
situated  about  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Boston. 

George  Marsh  and  his  family  were  among  the  settlers  who  cast  their  lots  in  the 
town  which  was  named  after  the  place  of  their  earlier  habitation  in  England. 

/ 

GEORGE  MARSH  was  born  in  England.  He  came  to  the  colonies  in  1635,  and 
settled  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  On  September  18,  1635,  lots  were  drawn  in  the 
town  and  the  following  deed  was  given  to  George  Marsh: 

“Given  unto  George  Marsh  for  a  houselot,  five  acres  of  land,  bounded  with  the  land 
of  Richard  Osborn  eastward,  and  with  the  highway  leading  to  Squirrell  Hill  westward, 
butting  upon  the  Common  northward  and  upon  the  Town  Street  southward.” 

In  the  following  year,  on  March  3,  1636,  George  Marsh  was  admitted  a  freeman 
of  the  colony. 

Died  July  2,  1647,  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  His  will  was  dated  the  day  of  his 
death  and  in  it  he  gave  “Unto  Wife  Elizabeth  fower  pound  &  tenn  shillings  a  yeare;  On 
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fether  bed,  on  payer  of  sheets  &c.  After  her  desese  to  return  to  my  sonne  Thomas.  To 
sonne  Onesefers  on  yerling  stere  on  yerling  hefer  One  hefer  Calf  one  Ewe  Dau.  Elizabeth 
Turner  one  yerling  herfer;  Dau.  Mary  padge  to  Eewe  gotes.  Sonne  Thomas  Marsh 
my  house  &  all  my  land  in  Hingham. 


Married,  in  England,  Elizabeth 
Richard  Brown,  of  Weymouth. 

Issue : 


Witness  J KoLFE  Woodard 
Witness  |WlLLIAM  Hersee.” 

who  in  November,  1648,  married,  second, 


1.  Thomas  Marsh,  born  in  1618,  in  England;  died  September  2,  1658;  made  freeman  May 

15,  1654;  married,  March  22,  1649,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Nazareth  (Hobart) 
Beal ;  she  was  born  in  1624,  in  England,  and  died  November  9,  1710;  issue,  six  children 

2.  Elizabeth  Marsh,  born  in  England ;  married  a  Mr.  Turner. 

3.  Onesiphorus  Marsh,  of  whom  below. 

4.  Mary  Marsh;  died  February  15,  1697;  married  John  Page.  (See  PAGE.) 

II 

ONESIPHORUS  MARSH,  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  Marsh,  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1630.  He  came  to  America  with  his  parents  and  brother  and  sisters  and  settled 
first  in  Hingham,  where  he  took  the  freeman’s  oath  in  1672.  About  1674  he  removed  to 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  and  purchased  some  land  there,  on  which  he  erected  a  house 
owned  by  his  descendants  as  late  as  1887. 

A  garrison  was  built  on  part  of  his  farm  land  and  he,  his  son  Onesiphorus,  Jr.,  and 
five  others  stood  guard  there  during  the  Indian  troubles  of  1690. 

In  1687  Onesiphorus  Marsh  was  fined  £5  6s.  for  not  executing  his  official  duty  as 
constable  in  forcing  the  townspeople  to  pay  an  oppressive  tax  which  Governor  Andros, 
acting  for  James  II  had  levied. 

Died,  in  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  May  15,  1713.  His  tombstone  is  quaintly  let¬ 
tered  with  the  following  epitaph : 


“As  you  are  so  were  we, 

As  we  are  so  you’ll  be.” 

Married,  first,  November  6,  1654,  Hannah  Cutler.  (See  CUTLER .) 

Married,  second,  October  29,  1686,  Elizabeth  Worcester,  widow  of  Samuel  Wor¬ 
cester,  of  Bradford,  the  son  of  Reverend  Samuel  Worcester,  of  Salisbury.  She  died 
May  9,  1690. 

Married,  third,  May  18,  1691,  the  widow  Sarah  Wallingford,  of  Bradford. 
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Issue  (all  born  in  Hingham,  by  first  wife)  : 

1.  Onesiphorus  Marsh,  Jr.,  born  November  5,  1655 ;  died  about  1732,  in  Nottingham  West, 

New  Hampshire;  married,  December  8,  1685,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Ann 
Ladd,  who  came  to  Ipswich  in  1633-34;  she  was  born  November  4,  1657,  in  Haverhill; 
issue,  six  children. 

2.  Hannah  Marsh,  born  June  28,  1657;  married,  December  14,  1677,  Henry  Kimball,  of 

Haverhill ;  issue,  eight  children. 

3.  Mary  Marsh,  of  whom  below. 

4.  John  Marsh,  born  August  19,  1663;  died  November  24,  1733;  a  deacon  in  the  church  at 

Haverhill;  married,  first,  November  16,  1688,  Lydia,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Ann 
(Grant)  Emerson;  she  was  born  August  11,  1667,  and  died  February  n,  1719/20; 
married,  second,  February  8,  1721,  Widow  Mary  Eaton;  issue,  all  by  first  wife,  ten 
children. 

5.  Thomas  Marsh,  born  October  20,  1666;  died  November  21  or  22,  1690. 

6.  Sarah  Marsh,  born  February  26,  1669;  died  July  9,  1738;  married  a  Mr.  Pike. 

7.  Abigail  Marsh,  born  February  21,  1671 ;  adopted  by  her  uncle  John  Page;  married,  Jan¬ 

uary  3,  1695,  Abiel,  son  of  Richard  and  Hannah  (Shatswell)  Mercer;  he  was  born 
December  27,  1670 ;  issue,  six  children. 

II 

MARY  MARSH,  daughter  of  Onesiphorus  and  Hannah  (Cutler)  Marsh,  was 
born  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  May  12,  1659. 

Died  November  12,  1697. 

Married  Cornelius  Page.  (See  PAGE.) 


(See  MARSH  genealogical  chart,  p.  396.) 


Mighill 


Arms — Argent  three  doves  azure. 

Crest — A  savage’s  head  couped  proper. 

/ 

EACON  THOMAS  MIGHILL  or  MAGILL,  first  of  his  line  in 
America,  and  an  early  settler  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  was 
born  about  1606.  On  December  3,  1639  he  was  ordained 
deacon  of  the  church  upon  its  formation. 

He  was  admitted  a  freeman  May  13,  1640.  In  1643  he 
owned  a  three-acre  house-lot  on  Wethersfield  Street  in  Rowley. 
An  old  town  record  is  quoted  as  follows:  “february  7th — 49 
It  is  granted  Tho.  Mighill  that,  that  Streete  which  is  betweene  his  house  and  his  mault 
Kilne  shall  Remayne  as  it  is  now  provyded  that  when  the  fence  is  Repayerd  againe  it 
shall  be  mayde  thre  Rod  wide  notwithstanding  the  order  to  the  Contrary.” 

Died  in  1654,  and  was  buried  “14-5  mo.  1654.”  His  will  was  dated  June  11,  1654 
(old  style),  and  proved  “27-1  mo.,  1655.” 

Married,  first,  before  coming  to  the  colonies,  Ellen - ,  who  was  born  in  1610. 

She  was  buried  July  12,  1640,  the  first  person  to  be  buried  in  Rowley. 

Married,  second,  Ann  Parrat,  sister  of  Francis  Parrat.  She  died  November  17, 
i694,  and  her  sister  Faith,  widow  of  William  Law,  was  administratrix  of  her  estate. 

Issue  (by  first  wife)  : 

1.  Samuel  Mighill,  born  in  England;  died  January  31,  1698/99,  without  issue;  married, 

March  26,  1657,  Elizabeth  Toppen,  of  Newbury. 

2.  John  Mighill,  born  in  England;  married,  July  6,  1659,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Batt, 

of  Newbury;  issue. 

3.  Thomas  Mighill,  born  “29-8  mo.,  1639”  ;  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1663  ;  ordained 

minister  and  held  pastorates  at  Milton  and  Scituate. 
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Issue  (by  second  wife)  : 

4  Ezekiel  Mighill,  bom  “6-8  mo.”  1642;  died  without  issue  July  3,  1694;  married,  October 
10,  1686,  the  widow  Elizabeth  Hobson;  she  married,  third,  June  11,  1695,  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Gage. 

5.  Timothy  Mighill,  born  “20-4  mo.”  1644;  buried  in  1654. 

6.  Nathaniel  Mighill,  born  in  1646;  buried  October  14,  1677;  unmarried. 

7.  Mary  Mighill,  of  whom  below. 

8.  Stephen  Mighill,  born  “27-12  mo.”  1651;  died  April  16,  1687;  married,  November  3, 

1680,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Reverend  Samuel  Phillips ;  issue. 

9.  Anna  Mighill,  born  “8-7  mo.”  1654;  buried  October  28,  1654. 


II 

MARY  MIGHILL,  daughter  of  Deacon  Thomas  and  Ann  (Parrat)  Mighill,  was 
born  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  “1-3  mo.,  1649.” 

Died  in  1693. 

Married  John  Bailey.  (See  BAILEY .) 


(See  MIGHILL  genealogical  chart,  p.  398.) 


Moore 


Arms — Azure,  on  a  chief  indented  or,  three  mullets,  pierced  gules. 


'HE  name  Moore  is  from  the  Gaelic  Mor,  meaning  great  chief, 
tall,  mighty,  proud.  In  Doomsday  Book,  1086,  there  is  mention 
of  More,  of  Devon,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Norfolk. 

N anie  de  la  Mora  came  to  England  from  Normandy  with 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1066.  In  1213  Adam  de  la  Mora, 
was  officially  sent  by  King  John  of  England  to  King  Alexander 
II  with  a  present  of  “Gyrfalcons.”  During  the  reign  of  Edward 
I  (1272)  an  Adam  de  la  Mora  lived  in  Ayrshire,  and  Moores  descended  from  him  live 
in  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire  today. 

In  1391  Sir  Adam  Moore  was  a  knight  of  the  Laird  of  Rowallan.  Andrew  More, 
I39I>  was  a  brother  of  Elizabeth  More,  of  Rowallan,  wife  of  Robert,  High  Steward  of 
Scotland,  who  became  Robert  I. 

Reginald  de  la  More  held  an  estate  at  Abercorn,  in  Linlithgow.  He  was  Chamber- 
lain  of  Scotland  (1329-41).  His  son,  Sir  William  More,  lived  at  Abercorn.  He  also 
had  a  son,  Gilchrist  More.  Fraser’s  “Chiefs  of  Grants,”  III  pps.,  68-70,  mentions 
Mores  in  Strathhamon  and  Stratdei  in  1527. 


In  June,  1612,  John  Moore  left  his  home  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  moved  to 
County  Antrim,  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  He  was  encouraged  to  do  this  by  King  James  I 
of  England  (1603-25),  who  hoped  to  quell  the  uprisings  in  Ireland,  of  the  Catholics  by 
sending  over  staid  English  and  Scottish  subjects. 

Beatrix  Moore  was  the  daughter  of  John  Moore,  who  was  killed  at  the  massacre  of 
Glenco,  Scotland,  in  1692.  She  came  to  America  in  1720  with  the  first  settlers  of  Lon¬ 
donderry,  New  Hampshire.  She  was  married,  December  18,  1722,  to  Andrew  Todd 
(see  TODD) ,  by  the  Rev.  James  MacGregor,  of  Londonderry. 

Glenco,  Scotland,  is  a  valley  in  Argylshire,  running  ten  miles  to  Loch  Etive.  It  is 
famous  not  only  for  the  sublimity  of  its  scenery,  but  also  as  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of 
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the  MacDonalds.  On  February  13,  1692,  the  Highlanders,  faithful  to  the  Stuarts’ 
dynasty,  were  promised  full  pardon,  if  on  or  before  December  31,  1691,  they  submitted 
to  the  rule  of  William  III  and  Mary  II.  The  surrender  of  Maclan,  chief  of  the  Mac¬ 
Donalds  of  Glenco,  was  delayed  by  bad  weather  until  January  7,  1692. 

The  sheriff  at  Inveraray,  yielding  to  his  entreaties  accepted  his  oath  on  that  day,  but 
at  Edinburgh,  the  clerks  refused  to  receive  it.  With  these  circumstances  unknown  to 
the  King,  Maclan’s  enemies,  headed  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Master  of  Stair,  obtained 
a  Royal  warrant  for  their  extirpation.  Under  the  guise  of  friends  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  mostly  Campbells  and  hereditary  foemen,  led  by  Captain  Campbell,  of 
Glenlym,  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  MacDonalds  for  twelve  days,  then  treacherously 
attacked  them  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  February  13,  1692.  Thirty-eight  persons, 
including  women  and  children  were  slain;  about  three  hundred  men  and  women  escaped 
in  a  violent  snow  storm. 

The  following  is  from  “Miscellanea  Scotica,”  1818,  I,  p.  14,  of  the  Report  of  the 
Massacre  of  Glenco: 

Old  Glenco  the  Master  of  Glenco  had  invited  Glenlyon,  Lieut.  Lindsay  and  Ensign 
Lindsay  to  dine  with  him  upon  the  very  day  of  the  slaughter,  but  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
February,  being  Saturday,  about  four  or  five  in  the  morning  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a 
party  of  the  aforesaid  soldiers,  came  to  old  Glenco’s  house,  where,  having  called  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  got  in,  they  shot  and  killed  the  Master  of  Glenco,  as  he  was  rising 
out  of  his  bed;  and  the  mother  having  arisen  and  put  on  her  clothes,  the  soldiers  stripped 
her  naked,  and  drew  the  rings  from  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.’’ 


(See  MOORE  genealogical  chart,  p.  399.) 


Morse 

Arms * — Argent,  a  battle  ax  in  pale  gules,  between  three  pellets  sable. 
Crest — Two  battle  axes  in  saltire  proper  banded  with  a  chaplet  of  roses. 
Motto — In  Deo  non  armis  fido.  (Trust  in  God,  not  arms.) 


HE  ancient  surname  of  Morse,  of  Norman  origin,  probably 
referred  to  the  locality  in  which  the  first  Morses  lived.  The 
early  spelling  of  the  name  was  Mors  or  Morss. 

Members  of  the  Morse  family  lived  in  England  as  early 
as  1358,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  when  there  flourished  a 
Hugo  de  Mors.  It  was  this  Hugo  whom  Edward  III  commis¬ 
sioned  to  undertake  a  journey  to  France,  on  an  important  mis¬ 
sion,  at  a  time  when  the  French  King  was  held  captive.  It  is  inferred  that  Hugo  de 
Mors  was  a  knight  at  this  time,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  commission  and  the 
prevalence  of  chivalry. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  bearers  of  the  name  Morse  in  the  United  States  was 
Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph  and  the  method  of  communica¬ 
tion  that  bears  his  name.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Anthony  Morse,  of  Newbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Professor  Morse  was  an  excellent  artist,  as  well  as  a  successful  inventor,  and  a 
founder  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  The  Morse  code,  his  system  for  telegraphic 
purposes,  was  comprised  of  a  series  of  dots,  dashes  and  spaces.  In  a  modified  form  it  is 
used  universally  today. 

/ 


SAMUEL  MORSE  was  born  in  1587,  in  Dedham,  Suffolk  County,  England. 
A  record  in  the  parish  of  Dedham  reads  as  follows,  and  undoubtedly  establishes 
Samuel’s  parentage:  “Richard  Morse  married  February  15,  1586,  Margaret  Symson, 
and  their  son  Samuel  was  baptized  July  25,  1587.”  Further  evidence  of  the  birth  of  this 
Samuel  is  given  on  his  tombstone;  he  was  deceased  in  1654,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  He 

*  Arms  of  Mors,  alias  Morse,  family  of  Dedham,  England. 
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embarked  on  the  ship  Increase ,  April  15,  1635,  Robert  Lea,  master,  having  theretofore 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance;  he  was  called  “husbandman,”  aged  fifty,  and  his  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  age  was  given  as  forty-eight,  with  Joseph  Morse,  aged  twenty.  They  settled  first 
at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  where  they  became  members  of  the  First  Church.  On 
August  15,  1636,  a  covenant  was  drawn  up  for  twelve  men,  whereby  the  General  Court 
granted  unto  them  a  large  tract  of  land  south  of  the  Charles  River.  Among  these  twelve 
men  was  Samuel  Morse,  whose  name  was  third  on  the  list,  the  names  of  John,  Daniel  and 
Joseph  also  appearing  thereon.  At  first  the  name  of  the  new  settlement  was  “Continent,” 
but  on  September  10,  1636,  the  General  Court  changed  it  to  Dedham.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  new  proprietors  at  Watertown,  in  September,  1636,  Samuel  was  appointed  town  col¬ 
lector  of  revenue.  On  30th  of  5th  month,  1641,  he  and  others  were  received  into  the 
newly  organized  church  at  Dedham.  Samuel  Morse  was  the  third  man  chosen  to  serve 
as  selectman  for  Dedham.  He  received  a  home  lot  and  built  a  house  in  what  was  later 
Medfield.  On  February  21,  1675,  this  house  was  burned  by  the  Indians.  Later  a  new 
one  was  erected  and  it  has  never  passed  out  of  possession  of  the  family.  His  will  was 
dated  at  Medfield  10th  mo.  2nd,  1654.  The  estate  was  appraised  27th  of  11  mo.  1654. 

Died  April  5th  or  15,  1654. 

Married,  in  England,  Elizabeth - ,  who  is  mentioned  in  Samuel’s  will.  She 

was  born  in  1587,  and  died  June  20,  1655. 

Issue : 

1.  John  Morse,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Daniel  Morse,  born  in  1613 ;  came  to  New  England  after  his  parents ;  he  signed  the  Cov¬ 

enant  in  1636,  and  in  August  of  that  year  received  a  house-lot ;  “was  by  far  the  greatest 
landholder”;  died  June  5,  1688;  will  dated  March  9,  1687;  married  Lydia,  daughter 
of  Anthony  and  Mary  Fisher;  she  was  born  in  1620;  issue,  nine  children. 

3.  Joseph  Morse,  born  in  1615;  came  to  New  England  with  his  parents;  he  died  in  Ded¬ 

ham;  married,  “1-7-1638,”  Hannah  Phillips;  she  married,  second,  November  3,  1658, 
Thomas  Bayden ;  issue,  seven  children. 

4.  Samuel  Morse,  resided  in  Dedham,  but  returned  to  England  and  served  in  Cromwell’s 

army;  died  “at  the  Eastward,”  September  26,  1688;  married,  in  Dedham,  Mary  Bul- 
len ;  issue,  one  child. 

5.  Jeremiah  Morse;  married  and  left  issue  two  children. 

6.  Mary  Morse;  married,  August  10,  1641,  Deacon  Samuel  Bullen,  of  Medfield;  she  died 

February  14,  1691 ;  issue,  ten  children. 

7.  Abigail  Morse. 

II 

JOHN  MORSE,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Morse,  was  born  in  England  in  16 1 1. 
He  was  admitted  among  the  proprietors  of  Dedham  and  was  assigned  a  lot  in  1637,  and 
joined  the  church  there  in  1640. 
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On  the  1 8th  day,  6th  month,  1636,”  he  “hath  granted  him  and  his  assignes  for¬ 
ever,  from  Samuel  Morse,  being  part  of  his  great  or  gratification  lott  for  an  house  seate, 
twoe  acres,  more  or  lesse  as  it  lyeth  between  Richard  Evered  towards  the  North  and  the 
swampe  towards  the  South  and  abutts  upon  Joseph  Morse  towards  the  East  and  the 
swampe  towards  the  west.” 

His  father  granted  him  twelve  additional  acres.  However,  he  sold  this  land  “27th, 
9th,  1654,”  and  removed  to  Boston  where  he  became  a  tailor. 

In  1655  went  to  England,  but  made  his  will  upon  leaving  Boston.  The  document 
was  probated  June  18,  1657. 

Died  May  26,  1657. 

Married,  probably  in  Dedham,  Annas  (Annis  or  Agnes)  Chickering.  (See 
CHICKERING.) 

Issue : 

1.  Ruth  Morse,  of  whom  below. 

2.  John  Morse,  born  “8,  4,  1639”;  married  Elizabeth  Bosworth,  and  settled  in  Boston; 

issue,  nine  children. 

J  (3-  Samuel  Morse,  baptized  “5,  1,  1640”;  died  before  1655/56. 

(4  Rachel  Morse,  baptized  “5,  1,  1640”;  died  before  1655/56. 

5.  Joseph  Morse,  born  “30,  12,  1640”  ;  married,  November  12,  1668,  Priscilla  Colburn.  (See 

COLBURN .)  Issue,  ten  children. 

6.  Ezra  Morse,  born  “5,  12,  1643”;  married  Joanna  Hoare;  issue,  eight  children. 

7.  Abigail  Morse,  born  “2,  1,  1646” ;  married,  first,  Israel  Everett,  who  died  December  22, 

1678;  married,  second,  October  18,  1687,  William  Jones;  issue,  by  first  marriage,  two 

children. 

8.  Ephraim  Morse,  born  “19,  5,  1648.” 

9.  Bethiah  Morse,  born  “28,  1,  1651”;  married,  as  his  sixth  wife,  Captain  Timothy  Divight 

(see  DWIGHT )  ;  no  issue. 

10.  Nathaniel  Morse,  born  “2,  3,  1653” ;  died,  at  Dedham,  “9,  8,  1685." 


Ill 

RUTH  MORSE,  eldest  child  of  John  and  Annas  (Chickering)  Morse,  was  born 
“3,  4,  1637.” 

Married,  first,  Joseph  Ellis.  (See  ELLIS.) 

Married,  second,  March  3,  1675,  John  Brackett,  son  of  Captain  Richard  and  Alice 
Brackett  (or  Brockett),  who  was  baptized  May  7,  1637;  died  March  18,  1686/87. 


(See  MORSE  genealogical  chart,  p.  400.) 


Needham 

Arms — Argent,  on  a  bend  azure  between  two  stags’  heads  cabossed  sable,  an  escallop  or. 

/ 

HE  surname  Needham  is  found  in  Lancaster  and  Derbyshire, 
England,  especially  in  the  former  and  in  that  portion  which  is 
next  to  the  Derbyshire  border,  from  which  place  Earl  Kilmorey’s 
family  took  their  name. 

/ 

EDMUND  NEEDHAM,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land.  His  will,  proved  “29/4/1677,”  mentions  relatives  in  London,  which  city  was  his 
birthplace  and  his  place  of  residence  before  migration  to  the  colonies.  He  arrived  at 
Lynn,  Massachusetts,  during  the  year  1639,  and  the  following  year  was  listed  among 
the  grantees  of  Southampton,  Long  Island.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  remove  to 
that  locality,  but  remained  at  Lynn. 

Edmund  Needham  was  a  man  of  wealth,  the  inventory  of  his  estate  totaling  well 
over  one  thousand  pounds.  His  will  is  a  peculiarly  human  document,  full  of  eccentrici¬ 
ties  and  giving  evidence  of  a  strong  religious  nature,  but  yielding  few  clues  to  his  career. 

Died,  May  16,  1677,  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

Married,  in  England,  Joan - ,  who  died  October  24,  1674,  at  Lynn,  Massa¬ 

chusetts. 

Issue,  among  others, 

Elizabeth  Needham ,  of  whom  below. 
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ELIZABETH  NEEDHAM,  daughter  of  Edmund  and  Joan  Needham,  was  born 
in  England  and  accompanied  her  parents  to  settle  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

Died  before  1677,  for  while  her  second  husband  and  her  daughter  by  her  first  mar¬ 
riage,  Elizabeth  (Howe)  Chadwell,  are  mentioned  in  the  founder’s  will,  she  is  not. 
Married,  first,  Joseph  Howe.  (See  HOWE.) 

Married,  second,  Samuel  Hart,  by  whom  she  had  issue. 


(See  NEEDHAM  genealogical  chart,  p.  401.) 


Nowell 

Arms — Or,  a  fret  gules,  a  chief  azure. 


1 

HE  name  Nowell  is  derived  from  the  French  word  Noel,  meaning 
Christmas.  The  Nowells  came  to  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror  in  1066.  Robert  Nowell  was  Bishop  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  in  the  twelfth  century. 

/ 

ROBERT  NOWELL  was  born  in  England  about  1646. 
a  small  seaport  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  four 
He  resided  in  Topsham,  a  small  seaport  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Exe,  four  miles  southeast  of  Exeter.  Robert  Nowell  was  a  shipwright, 
and  about  the  year  1667/68  set  sail  for  the  colonies,  settling  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Salem  “18:1  :i 677-78.”  In  listing  the  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  it  is  recorded  that  “Robert  Nowell  had  a  pike  in  1691.” 
Robert  Nowell  served  on  a  jury  at  Salem,  November  10,  1680,  at  which  time  an  inquest 
was  held  in  regard  to  the  accidental  death  of  one  Joshua  W^ard.  He  again  served  on  a 
jury  in  a  similar  case  July  1,  1690.  He  was  taxed  two  shillings  on  November  23,  1683, 
for  the  “country  rate.” 

Died  in  1691. 

Married,  January  1,  1667/68,  Mary  Tatchell,  who  was  living  as  late  as  1704. 

Issue : 

.5  ^Robert  Nowell,  born  October  28,  1668;  died  young. 

H  l  William  Nowell,  bom  October  28,  1668:  died  in  November,  1668. 

Mary  Nowell,  bom  February  27,  1669/70;  married  William  Davidson. 

Robert  Nowell,  born  November  5,  1671. 

Lydia  Nowell,  of  whom  below. 
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Ruth  Nowell,  baptized  in  August,  1674. 

John  Nowell,  baptized  May  21,  1676;  living  in  1706. 

Joseph  Nowell,  baptized  October  22,  1677 ;  probably  died  young. 
Joseph  Nowell,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia;  a  shipwright. 


II 

LYDIA  NOWELL,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Tatchell)  Nowell,  was  born 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  was  baptized  June  2,  1674. 

Died  in  1751. 

Married  Ebenezer  Dodge,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  (See  DODGE.) 


(See  NOWELL  genealogical  chart,  p.  402.) 


Osgood 


Arms* — Or,  three  garbs  gules. 

Crest — A  demi-lion  rampant  proper  supporting  a  garb  gules. 


HE  name  Osgood  is  of  Saxon  or  Norse  origin.  At  a  very  early 
period  in  English  history,  the  name  was  spelled  Osgot,  Osgotis 
and  Osgood,  and  appears  in  two  or  three  instances  before  the 
Conquest  in  1066,  and  also  in  the  Doomsday  survey.  Persons 
bearing  the  cognomen  were  holders  of  land  in  a  dozen  different 
counties,  including  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  in  which  latter 
county  Osgot  was  a  “tenant  in  capite,”  that  is  a  holder  of  land 


direct  from  the  Crown. 


For  a  century  preceding  the  departure  of  John  and  Christopher  Osgood  for  New 
England,  the  parishes  of  Upper  and  Nether  Wallop,  in  Hampshire,  appear  to  have  been 
the  chief  seats  of  the  family.  Unfortunately  the  parish  registers  in  those  places  are  very 
defective;  enough  data,  however,  exists  to  show  the  descent  of  John  Osgood,  the  New 
England  founder,  from  Peter  Osgood,  whose  will  was  probated  in  1534. 

On  April  14,  1638,  the  ship  Confidence  sailed  from  Southampton  for  New  England, 
and  the  following  names  occur  in  the  list  of  her  passengers :  Sarah  Osgood  of  Herrell 
(Wherwell),  spinster,  and  four  children,  together  with  William  Jones  (children  under 
11  years  of  age)  and  Margery  Packe,  servant.  This  Sarah  was  undoubtedly  the  wife  of 
John  Osgood;  but  why  she  is  called  spinster  in  the  list  of  passengers  is  not  easily  explained; 
possibly  it  is  a  clerical  error,  or  her  husband  may  have  been  refused  permission  to  leave 
England,  being  a  subsidy  man  and  consequently  obliged  to  resort  to  some  deceit  to  enable 
him  and  his  wife  to  secure  passage. 


Peter  Osgood,  of  Nether  Wallop,  was  assessed  in  1522 ;  his  will  was  proved  in  1 534. 

*  Arms  were  brought  to  America  by  John  Osgood,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
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Peter  Osgood;  married  Elizabeth  - ;  his  will,  dated  January  10,  1585/86, 

was  proved  February  21st  of  that  year,  gave  small  legacies  to  sons  Robert  and  Richard. 

Robert  Osgood  was  of  Wherwell,  a  parish  adjoining  the  Wallops;  married  Joan 

- ;  his  will  was  dated  August  25,  1630;  proved  November  17th  following;  he 

described  himself  as  of  “Cottingworth,  in  the  parish  of  Wherwell.”  In  a  list  of  debtors 
attached  to  his  will  is  the  name  of  John  Osgood. 

1 

JOHN  OSGOOD,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was  born  July  23,  1595,  in 
the  parish  of  Wherwell,  Hampshire,  England.  He  arrived  in  New  England  in  1638,  and 
settled  first  at  Ipswich.  Shortly  thereafter  he  removed  to  Newbury,  where  he  remained 
until  about  1645,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
one  of  the  petitioners  for  permission  to  establish  a  settlement  at  Winnacunnet,  now 
Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1638,  but  did  not  remove  there.  He  was  made  a  freeman 
May  23,  1639. 

At  the  organization  of  a  church  at  Andover,  October  24,  1645,  John  Osgood  is 
listed  as  one  of  the  first  ten  members,  his  name  being  second  on  the  list. 

On  November  23,  1650,  John  Osgood,  Sr.,  of  Andover,  sold  to  George  Little,  of 
Newbury,  a  plot  of  pasture  land  in  Newbury,  although  the  deed  was  not  recorded  until 
January  28,  1701.  He  was  chosen  the  first  representative  to  the  General  Court  from 
Andover  in  1651,  but  did  not  live  to  serve  in  any  but  the  May  session. 

Died,  October  24,  1651,  in  Andover,  Massachusetts.  His  will  was  dated  April  12, 
1650,  and  an  inventory  was  taken  “25th  9th  month,  1651.” 

Married,  in  England,  about  1627,  Sarah  Booth,  who  died  April  8,  1667. 

Issue : 

1.  Sarah  Osgood,  born  about  1629,  in  England;  married  John  Clements  (see  CLEMENTS ) 

2.  John  Osgood,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Mary  Osgood,  born  in  England,  about  1633;  died,  in  Andover,  December  16,  1686;  mar¬ 

ried,  July  6,  1653,  Henry  Ingalls ;  issue. 

4.  Elizabeth  Osgood,  born  about  1635/36,  in  England;  baptized,  at  Wherwell,  October  14, 

1636;  married,  October  12  or  18,  1653,  John  Brown,  of  Reading;  she  died  July  31, 

1673 ;  issue. 

5.  Stephen  Osgood,  born  at  Ipswich  or  Newbury  in  1638;  died  January  15,  1690/91 ;  mar¬ 

ried,  October  24,  1663,  Mary  Hooker;  issue. 

6.  Hannah  Osgood,  born  in  1644,  in  Andover;  married,  May  21,  1660,  Samuel  Archer. 

An  article  published  in  the  “Evening  Post,”  New  York  City,  on  Saturday,  October 
26,  1901,  reads  as  follows: 
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“The  Osgood  family  has  been  a  power  in  both  Massachusetts  and  New  York  for  two  cen¬ 
turies.  The  founder,  Captain  John  Osgood,  came  to  America  about  1635,  and  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Wherwell,  Hampshire  County,  England;  he  died  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  October 
24,  1651.  He  married  in  England,  about  1627,  Sarah,  who  died  April  8,  1667.  In  1639  he  was 
admitted  freeman  of  the  town  of  Newbury.  Subsequently  he  joined  the  pioneer  party  which  settled 
in  the  virgin  forest,  cleared  the  land,  and  established  the  town  of  Andover.  He  was  a  religious 
enthusiast,  and  devoted  all  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  use  the  language  of  Puritan 
days.  His  was  the  second  house  erected  in  the  little  settlement  and  it  was  used  for  the  church  or 
meetinghouse  at  first  in  the  neighborhood.  The  original  homestead  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  According  to  his  contemporaries,  he  feared  neither 
the  theological  devil  nor  the  red  ones  who  prowled  the  neighborhood.  He  went  to  church  with  a 
musket,  and  whenever  Indian  conditions  looked  threatening  he  and  his  sons  went  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  armed  to  the  teeth.  No  better  type  of  God-fearing  and  stout-hearted  pioneer  can  be  found  in 
the  early  pages  of  New  England. 

“For  a  century  the  family  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  first  house.  It  grew  in 
numbers,  wealth  and  influence.  They  had  high  ideals  as  to  public  virtue  and  were  honest  and 
patriotic  to  a  fault.  From  the  beginning  they  set  store  upon  public  education  and  gave  their  chil¬ 
dren  the  best  instruction  which  could  be  obtained.  The  sons  were  sent  to  Boston,  afterwards  to 
Cambridge,  when  Harvard  was  established,  while  the  daughters  were  carefully  brought  up  in  the 
woman’s  curriculum  of  New  England. 

“When  the  agitation  began  throughout  the  Colonies  in  favor  of  greater  liberty  and  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  tyrannical  features  of  the  Colonial  Government,  it  found  the  Osgoods  among  the 
strongest  supporters  of  popular  rights.  They  were  not  agitators,  but  zealous.  They  were  not  to 
be  bribed  nor  corrupted,  because  their  wealth  rendered  them  independent  and  above  temptation, 
and  their  high  social  position  made  them  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  officials  who  were  sent 
across  the  sea  from  Westminster  to  govern  the  Crown  possessions. 

“Between  1760  and  1776  the  name  dots  the  record  of  the  campaign  for  freedom.  In  1765 
Captain  Peter  and  Colonel  John  Osgood  were  members  of  a  committee  which  drew  up  the  resolu¬ 
tion  against  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  inequitable  impositions.” 

II 

JOHN  OSGOOD,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Booth)  Osgood,  was  born  about  1630, 
in  England.  He  came  to  the  colonies  with  his  parents  and  resided  in  Andover  in  the  house 
which  had  been  left  to  him  by  his  father. 

John,  Jr.,  served  for  nine  years  as  selectman  and  was  representative  in  1689  and 
1690.  He  was  very  popular  among  the  townspeople,  having  been  imprisoned  for  nine  or 
ten  days  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros  without  warrant  for  opposing  the  latter’s  imposition  of 
taxes  in  1687. 

In  1658  and  1661  he  was  sergeant  of  the  militia;  1666,  1675,  1677  and  1680,  lieu¬ 
tenant;  and  in  1683,  captain.  He  was  innholder  in  the  town  in  1689. 

Died,  in  Andover,  August  31,  1693. 

Married,  at  Haverhill,  November  1 5,  1653,  Mary  Clements.  (See  CLEMENTS.) 
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Issue : 

1.  John  Osgood,  born  in  September,  1654,  in  Andover,  Massachusetts;  died  April  22,  1725: 

married,  October  17,  1681,  Hannah  Ayres,  of  Haverhill;  issue. 

2.  Mary  Osgood,  born  November  27,  1656;  died  in  1740;  married,  July  8,  1680,  John 

Aslett. 

3.  Timothy  Osgood,  born  August  2,  1659;  died  September  18,  1748;  married,  first,  May 

29,  1689,  Deborah  Poor;  married,  second,  in  1728,  Mary  Poole;  issue,  seven  children, 
all  by  first  wife. 

4.  Lydia  Osgood,  of  whom  below. 

5.  Peter  Osgood,  born  in  Andover,  August  30,  1663;  died  September  24,  1753;  married, 

May  19,  1690,  Martha  Ayres ;  issue. 

6.  Samuel  Osgood,  born  March  10,  1665,  in  Andover;  died  in  1717;  married,  February  4, 

1701/02,  Hannah  Dane  or  Dean;  issue. 

7.  Sarah  Osgood,  born  April  7,  1667;  died  April  22,  1667. 

8.  Mehitable  Osgood,  born  March  4,  1671 ;  died  January  14,  1691 ;  married,  April  25, 

1688,  Daniel  Poor,  brother  of  Deborah,  who  married  Timothy  Osgood  (see  above). 

9.  Hannah  Osgood,  born  May  30,  1674;  died  August  3,  1674. 

10.  Sarah  Osgood,  born  November  4,  1675;  died  September  23,  1724;  married,  in  1695, 

Thomas  Perley;  issue. 

11.  Ebenezer  Osgood,  born  October  4,  1678;  died  August  18,  1680. 

12.  Clement  Osgood,  born  October  12,  1680;  died  November  18,  1680. 

Ill 

LYDIA  OSGOOD,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Clements)  Osgood,  was  born  in 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  “8-12-1661.” 

Died  “4-14-1741.” 

Married  James  Frye.  (See  FRYE.) 


(See  OSGOOD  genealogical  chart,  p.  403.) 


Page* 

Armsf — Azure,  a  fesse  dancette,  between  three  martlets  or. 

HE  ancient  and  distinguished  family  of  Page  first  became  known 
to  history  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  origin  of  the  name  as  a  family  cognomen  is  found  in 
“Rymers  Foedera,”  Acts  of  the  Kings  of  England,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III,  A.  D.  1257,  when  Hugo  de  Pageham,  of  Ebor 
(Yorkshire),  was  bearer  of  dispatches  from  King  Edward  I  of 
England  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Thus  being  “Letter  Bearer”  or 
Page,  he  became  known  as  Hugo  Page  de  Pageham.  It  was  a  mark  of  great  distinction 
that  he  should  have  been  chosen  for  that  important  mission,  as  in  feudal  times  great  cir¬ 
cumspection  and  care  were  required  on  the  part  of  the  messenger  or  ambassadors. 

*  It  is  said  that  at  the  trial  of  Anne  Boleyn,  wife  of  Henry  VIII  (1509-47),  Edmund  Page  was  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Jury  which  convicted  her.  This  enabled  the  King  to  secure  a  divorce  and  he  rewarded  Edmund 
Page  by  giving  him  the  property  which  he  had  confiscated  from  the  Catholic  monasteries  and  nunneries.  After 
the  Page  family  acquired  this  large  estate  from  Henry  VIII,  it  was  greatly  increased  by  them  until  it  finally 
reached  the  hands  of  the  last  four  brothers,  Richard,  Francis,  William  and  Henry,  and  was  passed  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  none  of  them  left  descendants.  Henry  Page,  the  last  holder  of  the  estate,  died  in  1829  at  Marble 
Arch,  not  far  from  Hyde  Park,  London.  He  married  but  had  no  children,  and  his  wife  died  before  him.  He 
willed  the  property  to  his  godson,  Henry  Young,  but  from  the  records  Henry  Young  died  after  the  making  of 
the  will,  but  before  the  death  of  Henry  Page.  This  left  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  executors,  and  they  began 
advertising  for  the  heirs. 

A  legend  relates  that  the  evicted  nuns  foretold  that  those  who  succeeded  them  to  their  property,  confiscated 
by  Henry  VIII,  would  reach  the  climax  of  ambition — and  then  disappear. 

There  is  said  to  have  been  another  brother  Thomas,  who  came  to  this  country.  It  is  thought  his  father’s 
name  was  Alfred  Page,  and  was  probably  a  wealthy  ironmaster  in  England.  The  eldest  son  Thomas  became 
estranged  from  the  family,  and  owing  to  his  having  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  thought  his  right  to  the 
estate  was  forfeited  under  the  old  rules  of  feudal  tenure,  dating  from  the  time  when  all  land  was  held  by  the 
Crown,  and  estates,  if  wanting  an  heir,  reverted  to  the  Crown,  under  the  law  of  escheat,  which  still  holds  good. 

According  to  the  law  in  England,  estates  left  in  the  usual  way  by  will,  must  be  settled  in  twelve  years  or 
any  claim  for  them  is  outlawed  or  forfeited;  under  certain  conditions  an  additional  twelve  years  is  allowed,  but 
this  was  a  very  peculiar  case,  there  being  no  known  direct  descendants  and  the  heir  having  died,  the  trustees  were 
allowed  to  hold  the  property  which  was  constantly  advancing  in  value.  It  is  now  said  to  amount  to  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars. 


f  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  242. 
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The  accounts  of  the  Page  family  in  England  show  that  the  members  of  this  family 
were  eminent  and  influential,  and  were  connected  in  many  ways  with  the  courts  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  particularly  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  Edward  I,  II  and  III. 
They  were  worthy  ancestors  of  their  descendants  in  America. 

THE  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 
l 

JOHN  PAGE,  an  early  settler  of  Hingham  and  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  was  born 
about  1614,  in  England.  He  came  to  the  colonies  in  1635,  and  settled  first  at  Hingham. 
“Page’s  Bridge”  and  “Page’s  Meadows”  in  that  town  are  landmarks  which  perpetuate 
the  family  name.  John  signed  a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  November  4,  1646.  About 
1652  he  removed  to  Haverhill,  where  in  1659  he  had  several  acres  of  land  granted  unto 
him.  He  was  one  of  those  citizens,  who  in  June  of  1683,  voted  for  the  building  of  a  new 
meetinghouse  on  the  same  site  “as  the  old  one.”  In  1683  John  Page  was  licensed  to 
“keep  an  ordinary  in  the  town,”  and  at  the  following  court  meeting  he  was  fined  forty 
shillings  for  “selling  drink  to  Indians.” 

Died,  November  23,  1687,  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

Married,  before  1641,  Mary  Marsh.  (See  MARSH.) 

Issue : 

1.  John  Page,  Jr.,  baptized  at  Hingham,  July  11,  1641 ;  died  June  27,  1714;  married,  June 
18,  1663,  Sarah  Davis;  settled  at  Haverhill. 

2.  Onesiphorus  Page,  baptized  November  20,  1642;  settled  at  Salisbury;  married,  first, 
November  22,  1664,  Mary  Hauxworth;  married,  second,  July  31,  1695,  the  widow 
Sarah  Rowell ;  issue. 

3.  Benjamin  Page,  baptized  July  14,  1644;  settled  at  Haverhill;  married,  September  21, 
1666,  Mary  Whittier ;  issue. 

4.  Mary  Page,  baptized  May  3,  1646;  married,  first,  John  Dow;  married,  second,  Samuel 
Shepard. 

5.  Joseph  Page,  baptized  March  5,  1647/48;  died  February  5,  1683;  settled  at  Haverhill; 
married,  first,  Judith  Guile;  married,  second,  Martha  (Dow)  Heath  (who  married,  as 
her  third  husband,  Samuel  Parker ).  (See  PARKER.) 

6.  Cornelius  Page,  of  whom  below. 

7.  Sarah  Page,  baptized  July  18,  1651 ;  married,  January  14,  1669,  James  Sanders. 

8.  Elizabeth  Page,  born  June  15,  1653;  died  J uly  3rd  or  30,  1653. 

9.  Mercy  Page,  born  April  1,  1655;  married,  November  13,  1674,  John  Clough. 

10  A  son,  stillborn,  March  26,  1656/57. 

11.  Ephraim  Page,  born  February  27,  1658/59;  died  July  22,  1659. 
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II 

CORNELIUS  PAGE,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Marsh)  Page,  was  baptized  July 
15,  1649,  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  He  removed  at  an  early  age  to  Haverhill  and 
became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  that  town,  where  he  is  listed  as  one  of  the  “legal 
voters”  in  1697.  His  name  was  among  the  tax  payers  under  the  title:  “The  Town  Rate 
for  the  East  Part  of  Haver  hill  a  list  of  That  Part  of  the  Tax  made  By  the  Assessors  of 
Haverhill  on  December  ye  10,  1741  for  Benjamin  Gale  Constable  and  Collector  of  said 
Part  of  the  town  to  collect  and  pay  into  The  Town  Treasury.”  Cornelius  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  and  allegiance  in  1669  and  again  in  1677. 

Died,  October  11,  1697,  at  Haverhill;  his  estate  was  administered  July  18,  1698. 

Married,  first,  November  13,  1674,  Martha  Clough,  who  died  May  11,  1683. 

Married,  second,  January  16,  1684,  Mary  Marsh.  (See  MARSH.) 

Issue  (by  first  wife)  : 

1.  John  Page,  born  September  27,  1675;  died  March  7,  1717/18;  married,  May  21,  1700, 

Sarah  Singletary. 

2.  Amos  Page,  born  October  22,  1677. 

3.  Elizabeth  Page,  born  September  14,  1679. 

4.  Johannah  Page,  born  March  6,  1680/81. 

5  Mehitabel  Page,  born  February  13,  1681/82;  died  May  9,  1682. 

6.  Cornelius  Page,  born  April  1,  1683;  died  May  24,  1683. 

Issue  (by  second  wife)  : 

7.  Joseph  Page,  born  September  21,  1686;  died  February  13,  1686/87. 

8.  Joseph  Page,  born  September  12,  1689;  married,  before  1711,  Mary  Tompson;  issue, 

eleven  children. 

9.  Sarah  Page,  born  November  23,  1691 ;  died  June  18,  1762. 

10.  Thomas  Page,  of  whom  below. 

11.  Cornelius  Page,  born  May  20,  1696;  died  April  14,  1774;  married,  first,  Mary  Cooper; 

married,  second,  the  widow  Ruth  Haseltine,  who  died  November  8,  1761. 

Ill 

THOMAS  PAGE,  son  of  Cornelius  and  Mary  (Marsh)  Page,  was  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  1693/94,  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  In  June,  1725,  several  citizens  peti¬ 
tioned  the  General  Court  for  a  township  of  land  at  “Penny  Cook”  (now  Concord,  New 
Hampshire).  This  request  was  granted,  and  on  February  2,  1726,  a  Committee  of  the 
General  Court  met  at  Ebenezer  Eastman’s  tavern  in  Haverhill  for  the  purpose  of  admit¬ 
ting  settlers.  One  hundred  men  were  admitted,  and  among  them  Thomas  Page,  of  Hav- 
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erhill.  In  1745  he  was  one  of  the  voters  in  the  “West  Parish,’’  and,  with  other  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  new  settlement,  signed  several  petitions  complaining  about  the  “Illegal  pro¬ 
ceedings”  of  the  “annual  meeting.” 

Died  October  4,  1771. 

Married,  November  2,  1715,  Lydia  Bixby.  (See  BIXBY.) 

Issue : 

1.  Ruth  Page,  born  March  21,  1717/18;  married  Jonathan  Haynes. 

2.  Thomas  Page,  born  July  1,  1720;  married  Mary  Corlis. 

3.  Jonathan  Page,  born  February  5,  1722/23. 

4.  Abigail  Page,  born  November  6,  1724;  died  November  20,  1748. 

5.  Amos  Page,  born  February  24,  1726/27. 

6.  Lydia  Page,  born  March  1,  1728/29;  died  November  16,  1774;  married  Nathaniel  Smith. 

7.  Abel  Page,  born  June  8,  1731 ;  died  January  1,  1797;  married  Mrs.  Dorcas  Fillmore. 

8.  Gideon  Page,  born  September  12,  1733;  died  November  28,  1736. 

9.  William  Page,  of  whom  below. 

IV 

WILLIAM  PAGE,  son  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  (Bixby)  Page,  was  born  November 
17,  1738,  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  soldier  in  several  skirmishes  during 
the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  was  one  of  the  minutemen  who  marched  from  Methuen, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  Lexington  Alarm  under  Captain  James  Jones. 

After  serving  throughout  the  Revolution  William  Page  removed  to  Goffstown,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  died  after  1806. 

Married,  October  9,  1760,  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  Martha  Parker.  (See 
PARKER.) 

Issue : 

1.  Martha  Page,  born  April  28,  1761,  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts;  married,  December  12, 

1781,  Peter  Dow. 

2.  Nathan  Parker  Page,  bom  November  28,  1763,  in  Haverhill;  married,  May  7,  1793,  his 

cousin  Sophia  Page. 

3.  Unity  Page,  of  whom  below. 

4  Joseph  Parker  Page,  born  May  1,  1767,  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts;  married,  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1793,  Polly  Mellon,  of  Francestown,  New  Hampshire;  issue,  five  children. 

5.  Jonathan  Bixby  Page,  born  November  19,  1769,  in  Haverhill;  married,  May  26,  1797, 

Agnes  Wallace,  of  Londonderry. 

6.  Richard  Page,  born  in  1771  (although  the  Goffstown  records  say  December  5,  1781); 

married,  June  21,  1804,  Mary,  daughter  of  Reuben  Gregg. 

7.  Lavinia  Page,  bom  June  26,  1773,  in  Methuen,  Massachusetts. 

8.  Jesse  Warren  Page,  born  February  22,  1776,  in  Methuen,  Massachusetts. 
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9.  Daniel  Bodwell  Page,  born  January  12,  1779,  in  Methuen,  Massachusetts;  married 
Rebecca,  born  October  19,  1780,  daughter  of  Seth  and  Rebecca  (Morse)  Fuller,  of 
Francestown. 


V 

UNITY  PAGE,  daughter  of  William  and  Martha  (Parker)  Page,  was  born  May 
11,  1765,  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

Died  October  21,  1808. 

Married,  December  27,  1785,  James  Todd.  (See  TODD.) 


(See  PAGE  genealogical  chart,  p.  404.) 


Palgrave 

Arms * — Azure,  a  lion  rampant  argent. 

Crest — A  leopard’s  head  regardant  proper. 

HE  name  Palgrave  was  spelled  Palgrava  in  Domesday.  Blome- 
field,  the  historian  of  Norfolk,  says  that  the  Palgraves  were  “a 
very  ancient  family,”  and  took  their  name  from  a  place  called 
Pagrave  in  the  hundred  of  South  Greenhowe  in  that  county.  An 
examination  of  early  Palgrave  records  clearly  establishes  the 
co-existence  of  two  main  lines,  who  both  eventually  adopted  one 
common  form  of  surname. 

Thomas  Palgrave,  the  first  known  ancestor,  was  a  resident  of  Pulham,  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Norfolk  County,  England,  about  the  year  1500;  died  between  May  14,  1544, 

the  date  of  his  will,  and  August  22,  1 545,  the  date  of  probate;  married  Elizabeth - , 

who  was  buried,  October  28,  1558,  at  Pulham,  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Her  will  was  dated 
October  10,  1558,  and  proved  January  11,  1558/9.  He  had  issue  Philippa,  Beatrice 
and 

Thomas  Palgrave,  who  was  born  and  resided  at  Pulham,  St.  Mary  Magdalen;  died, 
and  was  buried  there,  February  17,  1594/95;  his  will,  made  January  21,  1594/95,  was 
probated  on  May  6,  1596;  married,  at  Pulham,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  on  July  3,  1558, 
Christian  Sayer.  (See  SAYER.)  Issue,  among  thirteen  children, 

John  Palgrave,  who  was  baptized  May  20,  1563,  at  Pulham,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin; 
later  resided  at  Panxworth,  County  Norfolk;  died  and  was  buried  September  15,  1618,  at 
Ranworth;  his  will  was  dated  September  5th  and  proved  October  21,  1618;  married, 
first,  Amy  ,  who  was  buried  March  11,  1603/04,  at  Ranworth;  married,  second, 

Elizabeth  Hunne,  widow  of  John  Hunne,  of  Beighton,  in  Norfolk,  who  died  in  1641. 
Her  will  was  dated  October  30th,  and  proved  December  16,  1641.  Issue,  among  eight 
children,  all  by  first  wife, 

*  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  242. 
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Richard  Palgrave,  baptized  January  29,  1597/98,  at  Pulham,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
in  County  Norfolk,  England;  resided  at  Great  Yarmouth  in  the  same  county;  died  in 
1635;  married,  January  24,  1625/26  by  special  license,  Joan  Harris,  who  married,  sec¬ 
ond,  the  Reverend  John  Young,  an  early  settler  in  the  New  England  colonies,  removed 
to  Southold,  Long  Island,  where  he  was  the  first  minister,  and  retained  the  pastorate 
until  his  death  in  1672.  Issue,  among  others, 

THE  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

I 

ANN  PALGRAVE,  born  October  29,  1626,  at  Great  Yarmouth,  County  Norfolk, 
England;  removed  to  the  American  colonies  with  her  step-father  when  eleven  years  of 
age;  settled  at  Salem,  Massachusetts  Bay;  in  1640,  one  John  Thorn,  of  Beverly,  made  his 
will,  by  which  he  gave  all  of  his  estate  to  Ann  Palgrave,  except  his  “best  hat,”  which  he 
willed  to  John  Jackson  and  something  to  James  Thomas;  the  Thorn  and  Jackson  fam¬ 
ilies  removed  to  Southold,  Long  Island,  where  the  Reverend  John  Young,  with  his  wife, 
settled  in  1639/40;  Ann  (Palgrave)  Woodbury  died,  June  10,  1701,  at  Beverly;  mar¬ 
ried  Nicholas  Woodbury.  (See  WOODBURY.)  Nicholas  Woodbury  left  lands  in 
Great  Yarmouth  to  her,  and  she  in  turn  conveyed  in  a  deed  the  whole  property  to  four 
of  her  children,  Joseph  Isaac,  Joanna  (wife  of  Samuel  Plummer),  and  Abigail  (wife  of 
Richard  Ober),  March  8,  1700. 


(See  PALGRAVE  genealogical  chart,  p.  405.) 


Parker 

Arms * — Sable,  a  buck’s  head  cabossed  between  two  flaunches  argent. 

HE  name  Parker  is  an  ancient  one  and  can  be  traced  back  to  Par- 
carius,  parkkeeper  or  shepard.  It  is  an  occupational  name,  one 
denoting  active,  out-of-door  life.  The  Danes,  Saxons  and  Nor¬ 
mans  had  their  representatives  of  the  name;  they  were  men  of 
strong  physique,  hunters  and  warriors. 

The  family  is  traced  back  to  a  remote  ancestor,  who,  in 
io 66,  entered  England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  James  le 
Parker  lived  in  Norwich,  in  1261,  and  one  Samuel  le  Parker  is  noted  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III  and  Edward  I,  about  1275.  Another,  Reginald  le  Parker,  accompanied 
Edward  I,  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  received  a  royal  grant  of  land  for  his  efficient  services. t 

/ 

JOSEPH  PARKER  was  born  in  1614,  in  England.  He  resided  for  some  time  at 
Newbury  in  Berkshire  and  later  at  Rumsey,  Hampshire.  He  sailed  in  the  ship  Confidence, 
for  the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  his  brother  Nathan  soon  followed  him.  The  brothers 
remained  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  for  a  few  years  and  then  removed  to  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  where  Joseph  continued  in  the  occupation  of  carpentry,  and  was  also 
engaged  in  farming  and  the  operation  of  a  cornmill.|  In  1645  he  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  church  in  the  latter  place.  It  is  probable  that  the  Reverend  Thomas  Parker 
(born  in  1595,  a  son  of  Reverend  Robert  Parker,  who  came  to  Ipswich  in  1634,  then 

*  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  242. 

f  This  statement  is  taken  from  a  very  ancient  family  record,  which  was  at  Parker  Hall,  Staffordshire, 

England.  .  ,  ( 

J  The  mill  is  the  first  industrial  enterprise  the  settlers  had  to  consider.  Before  mention  is  made  ot 

planting  corn,  improving  land  or  any  industry  whatever,  the  sawmill  is  planned  for.  This  was  a  necessity 
preparatory  to  building  dwellings,  and  also  an  important  source  of  income.  They  who  settled  on  the  inland 
plantations  did  a  considerable  business  in  the  sale  of  lumber,  which  was  floated  down  the  rivers  and  was 
exported  to  the  Barbados,  in  exchange  for  cargoes  of  West  India  goods. 
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settled  in  Newbury  in  1635),  was  the  elder  brother  of  Joseph  and  Nathan.  They  were 
all  of  Newbury,  Berkshire,  England. 

Joseph  Parker  received  a  land  grant  in  Salisbury,  and  in  1663  he  sold  his  land  there 
to  Richard  Goodale,  Sr.  and  John  Ilsley.  In  167  c/76  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  King 
Philip’s  War. 

Died,  November  5,  1678,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  His  will  was  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  4th  and  was  proved  November  26,  1678. 

Married,  Mary  - ;  she  received  his  property  at  Rumsey,  England;  died 

October  2,  1695. 

Issue : 

1.  Joseph  Parker,  Jr.,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Thomas  Parker,  who  was  insane  in  1678;  his  estate  was  administered  in  1715. 

3.  Sarah  Parker;  married  Benjamin  Sabin,  of  New  London,  Connecticut. 

4.  Mary  Parker;  died  “3-17-1725”;  married  Benjamin  Frye,  of  Andover  (see  FRYE). 

5.  Stephen  Parker,  bom  March  1,  1651,  at  Andover;  married,  December  1,  1680,  Mary 

Marstone ;  issue. 

6.  Hester  Parker,  born  May  12,  1654,  at  Andover. 

7.  John  Parker,  born  June  30,  1656,  at  Andover;  killed  by  Indians  June  29,  1677. 

8.  Samuel  Parker,  born  October  14,  1659,  at  Andover;  married,  March  19,  1688/89,  at 

Haverhill,  Martha  Dow,  widow  of  Joseph  Heath  and  of  Joseph  Page  (see  PAGE); 

killed  by  Indians  August  31,  1690;  no  issue. 

9.  Ruth  Parker,  born  June  2,  1661,  at  Andover;  married,  February  21,  1688/89,  at  Haver¬ 

hill,  James  Guile. 

II 

JOSEPH  PARKER,  JR.,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Parker,  was  born  May  15,  1642. 
He  served  as  a  soldier  in  King  Philip’s  War,  from  Chelmsford,  and  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  1678.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  also,  he  operated 
the  cornmill  on  the  Cochickawich  River. 

Died,  April  6,  1684,  at  Andover.  His  will  was  dated  April  5th  and  was  proved 
July  29,  1684. 

Married,  October  7,  1680,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  Elizabeth  Bridges,  who 
died  September  7,  1730,  widow  of  Obadiah  Bridges;  she  married,  as  her  third  husband, 
February  26,  1686,  Samuel  Hutchinson. 

Issue : 


1,  Joseph  Parker,  Third,  of  whom  below. 
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III 

JOSEPH  PARKER,  Third,  only  child  of  Joseph,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  (Bridges) 
Parker,  was  born  February  27,  1681/82,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  His  father  hav¬ 
ing  died  when  he  was  but  two  years  of  age,  he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his 
mother  and  step-father  Samuel  Hutchinson.  He  was  living  in  Andover  in  1703  and  is 
called  lieutenant  in  the  death  record. 

Died  February  22,  1747/48. 

Married,  in  1700,  Lydia  Frye.  (See  FRYE.) 

Issue  (all  born  at  Andover)  : 

1.  Joseph  Parker,  Fourth,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Martha  Parker,  born  February  28,  1704/05;  died  October  25,  1707. 

3.  Martha  Parker,  bom  in  1708. 

4.  Phoebe  Parker,  born  in  August,  1711. 

5.  Peter  Parker,  bom  in  1714. 

6.  Lydia  Parker,  born  January  13,  1716/17;  died  November  1,  1717. 

7.  James  Parker,  born  April  25,  1724. 


IV 

JOSEPH  PARKER,  Fourth,  son  of  Joseph,  Third,  and  Lydia  (Frye)  Parker,  was 
norn  November  25,  1700,  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  where  he  resided  throughout  his 
life. 

Died,  February  18,  1754,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

Married,  “7-4-1734,”  Martha  Barker.  (See  BARKER.) 

Issue : 

1.  Joseph  Parker,  Fifth,  born  October  9,  1735,  in  Andover. 

2.  Martha  Parker,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Nathan  Parker,  bom  October  20,  1741,  at  Andover. 

4.  Obadiah  Parker,  born  August  31,  1743,  in  Andover;  died  young. 

5.  Stephen  Parker,  born  April  17,  1745,  in  Andover. 

6.  Obadiah  Parker,  born  August  16,  1747,  in  Andover. 

7.  James  Parker,  born  April  n,  1751. 

8.  Mary  Parker,  bom  September  2,  1753. 


V 

MARTHA  PARKER,  daughter  of  Joseph,  Fourth,  and  Martha  (Barker)  Parker, 
was  born  February  28,  1738/39,  in  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

Married  William  Page.  (See  PAGE.) 

(See  PARKER  genealogical  chart,  p.  406.) 


Partridge 

Arms — Chequy  argent  and  sable  a  bend  gules. 

the  year  1066  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  William,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  defeated  Harold,  then  King  of  England,  and  ascended 
to  the  English  throne.  To  his  new  possessions  he  soon  added  his 
own  little  Duchy  of  Normandy.  To  his  fellow-countrymen, 
who  had  assisted  him  in  his  conquest,  William  made  grants  of 
land  in  the  conquered  kingdom.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
grants  depended  upon  the  value  of  the  services  rendered.  To 
accomplish  this  the  estates  of  the  British  nobles  were  seized  and  confiscated,  and  bold, 
intrepid  men  of  Normandy  became  the  landed  gentry  of  England. 

Among  those  who  received  land  from  the  Crown  was  one  Partridge,  the  Norman. 
The  reward  for  his  valiant  services  was  in  grants  of  land  in  the  conquered  country.  In 
1135  he  emigrated  to  his  new  lands,  and  in  1154  to  1189  received  further  grants  in 
Essex  from  Henry  II  in  recognition  of  his  military  records.  His  family  later  settled  in 
Gloucestershire.  In  1254  Richard  de  Pertriche  (that  being  the  Norman  spelling  of  the 
name)  is  recorded  as  the  head  of  the  family,  with  Manors  in  the  County  of  Gloucester. 
These  royal  grants  not  only  proved  the  family  to  have  been  in  favor  at  court,  but  also 
marked  it  as  one  of  ancient  distinction. 

The  most  interesting  manor  of  this  family  is  at  Wishanger.  It  is  situated  about  one 
mile  northwest  of  Miserden.  Oscuff  Alusard  gave  Wishanger,  now  pronounced  Wes- 
singer,  as  a  foundation  for  an  establishment  of  Knights  Templars,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  held  it  until  their  dissolution.  It  was  after¬ 
ward  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  (1553). 
He  was  accused  of  high  treason  in  trying  to  seat  Lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne,  and 
was  executed,  his  estates  being  confiscated. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  (1553)  the  estate  of  Wishanger  was 
granted  to  William,  Lord  Howard.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Mary  (1557) 
it  came  for  the  first  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Partridge  family. 
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THE  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

I 

GEORGE  PARTRIDGE  came  from  County  Kent,  England,  and  arrived  at  Dux- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  either  in,  or  shortly  before  1636.  According  to  Winsor,  in  his 
“History  of  Duxbury,”  George  Partridge  or  Partrich,  as  the  name  was  frequently  spelled, 
was  one  of  the  most  respectable  yeomen  of  the  colony.  He  possessed  a  considerable 
estate  in  County  Kent,  which  he  mentioned  in  his  will.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
at  Duxbury,  where  he  received  a  grant  of  land  at  Powder  Point  in  1636.  He  received 
permission  from  the  Court  to  settle  there  and  to  build  a  house.  In  1637  he  was  granted 
twenty  additional  acres  at  Green  Harbor  Path,  and  in  the  following  year  thirty  acres  at 
Island  Creek.  In  1 666  at  the  latter  place  George  Partridge  received  forty  more  acres 
of  land,  as  well  as  fifty  acres  at  Mile  Brook  which  he  sold  to  one  Thomas  King,  Jr.,  of 
Scituate,  in  1668. 

George  Partridge’s  name  appeared  on  a  list  of  those  “able  to  bear  arms’’  in  1643, 
and  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  in  1646.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  constable,  and 
later  served  as  surveyor  of  highways  and  grandjuryman.  He  served  in  Captain  Miles 
Standish’s  Company  of  Militia. 

George  Partridge  was  one  of  the  original  purchasers  of  land  at  Middleborough. 

Died  between  June  26,  1682,  the  date  of  his  will,  and  October  10,  1695,  when  an 
inventory  was  taken  of  his  estate.  The  witnesses  to  his  will  were  Alexander  and  Josiah, 
sons  of  Captain  Miles  Standish. 

Married,  November  16,  1638,  Sarah  Tracy.  (See  TRACY.) 

Issue : 

1.  Sarah  Partridge,  born  in  1639;  married  Deacon  Samuel  Allen,  of  Bridgewater;  issue, 

ten  children. 

2.  Triphosa  Partridge;  married,  September  26,  1668,  Samuel,  son  of  Francis  West,  of  Ply¬ 

mouth;  issue,  eight  children. 

3.  Elizabeth  Partridge ;  married  James  Allen ;  issue. 

4.  Ruth  Partridge;  married,  January  1,  1669,  Rodolphus  Thacher. 

5.  Lydia  Partridge;  married,  January  2,  1672,  Deacon  William  Brewster,  who  died  Novem¬ 

ber  3,  1723,  son  of  Love  and  Sarah  (Collier)  Brewster,  and  grandson  of  Elder  Wil¬ 
liam  Brewster ;  she  died  February  2,  1742/43. 

6.  John  Partridge,  born  at  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  November  29,  1657;  died  there  April 

5,  1731;  married,  first,  December  24,  1684,  Hannah  Seabury;  married,  second,  May 
23,  1700,  Mary  (died  November  12,  1742),  widow  of  Wrestling  Brewster,  who  died 
January  1,  1696/7,  son  of  Love  and  Sarah  (Collier)  Brewster;  issue,  by  first  wife, 
five  children ;  issue,  by  second  wife,  two  children. 

7.  Mary  Partridge ;  married - Serif. 
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8.  Rebecca  Partridge;  married  - Fisher. 

9.  Mercy  Partridge,  of  whom  below. 

10.  James  Partridge;  died  January  20,  1744;  married,  April  24,  1712,  Mary  Stetson,  of 
Scituate,  who  died  September  27,  1727;  no  issue. 

II 

MERCl  PARTRIDGE  was  the  ninth  child  of  George  and  Sarah  (Tracy) 
Partridge. 

Married,  first,  Samuel  Colburn.  (See  COLBURN.) 

Married,  second,  March  27,  1702,  Cornelius  Fisher,  son  of  Cornelius  and  Leah 
(Heaton)  Fisher,  of  Wrentham,  Massachusetts. 


(See  PARTRIDGE  genealogical  chart,  p.  408.) 


Pearson 

Arms — Per  fesse  embattled  azure  and  gules  three  suns  or. 

Crest — Three  savages’  heads  conjoined  in  one  neck,  one  looking  to  the  dexter,  one  to  the 
sinister,  and  one  upwards. 

/ 


EACON  JOHN  PEARSON,  founder  of  the  family  in  America, 
a  descendant  of  a  Yorkshire  family  of  that  name,  was  born  in 
England  about  1610.  He  removed  to  the  Massachusetts  colony 
about  the  year  1643,  and  settled  at  Rowley.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  he  was  granted  a  home  lot  on  the  east  side  of  Holmes 
Street,  where  he  resided  for  some  twenty-two  years.  He  was  a 
carpenter  and  a  fuller  of  cloth,  and  while  the  latter  occupation  was 
his  chief  means  of  success  he  was  invariably  termed  as  the  former  in  all  land  deeds.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  classed  as  a  miller. 

John  Pearson  became  a  freeman  of  the  colony  on  May  26,  1647,  and  rapidly  became 
a  leading  figure  in  Rowley  and  throughout  New  England.  He  purchased  the  grist  and 
sawmill  of  Thomas  Nelson,  situated  where  the  old  road  from  Rowley  to  Newbury 
crossed  Mill  River,  and  there  established  the  first  fulling  mill  in  New  England.  To  this 
spot  he  removed  his  residence,  about  the  year  1667,  and  with  the  utmost  diligence  built 
up  a  very  successful  enterprise.  Within  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  1672  to  1688,  approx¬ 
imately  one  hundred  thousand  yards  of  cloth  issued  from  his  plant  and  he  numbered 
among  his  customers  practically  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rowley.  It  was  the  only  estab¬ 
lishment  of  its  kind  in  the  territory  for  some  fifty  years.  The  founder’s  career  was  not 
limited  to  his  business,  for  he  was,  as  well  an  honored  and  wise  public  servant.  He  was 
chosen  as  selectman  on  many  occasions  and  acted  often  as  moderator  of  town  meetings. 
The  extent  of  the  regard  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  may  be  partly  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  he  served  as  deputy  to  the  General  Court  for  nine  years.  He  was  one 
of  the  many  public  men  who  suffered  unjust  confinement  under  the  tyrannical  Governor 

P 
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Andros.  The  climax  of  his  career  came  when  John  Pearson  was  chosen  deacon  of  the 

Rowley  church  on  October  24,  1686;  a  position  of  greater  importance  in  those  days  than 
is  realized. 

The  mills  established  by  Deacon  Pearson  were  active  long  after  his  death,  and  did 
not  cease  operation  until  the  year  1807.  The  mills  and  his  other  property  he  divided 
among  his  children  some  two  years  before  his  demise. 

Died  December  22,  1693. 

Married,  in  England,  Dorcas - ,  who  died  January  12,  1702/03. 

Issue : 

1.  Mary  Pearson,  born  May  26,  1643;  died  in  infancy.  Her  date  of  birth  is  also  given  as 

May  21,  1643,  in  some  records. 

2.  John  Pearson,  born  December  27,  1644;  died  March  12,  1722/23;  married,  February 

14,  1670/71,  Mary  Pickard;  issue,  seven  children. 

3.  Elisabeth  Pearson,  of  whom  below. 

4.  Samuel  Pearson,  born  July  29,  1648;  married,  first,  December  6,  1670,  Mary  Poore, 

who  died  October  27,  1671;  issue,  one  child;  married,  second,  April  16,  1672,  Dorcas 
Johnson ;  issue,  nine  children. 

5.  Dorcas  Pearson,  born  April  2,  1650. 

6.  Mary  Pearson,  born  February  17,  1652/53 ;  married,  December  20,  1671,  Samuel  Palmer. 

7.  Jeremiah  Pearson,  bom  October  25,  1653;  died  February  23,  1736/37,  at  Newbury, 

Massachusetts;  married,  July  21,  1681,  Priscilla  Hazen;  issue,  ten  children. 

8.  Sarah  Pearson,  born  May  3,  1655 ;  was  buried  October  10,  1655. 

9.  Joseph  Pearson,  born  October  21,  1656;  killed  by  Indians  at  Hatfield,  Massachusetts, 

August  25,  1675. 

10.  Benjamin  Pearson,  born  April  6,  1658;  died,  June  16,  1731,  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts; 

married,  January  20,  1679/80,  Hannah  Thurston;  issue,  thirteen  children. 

11.  Phebe  Pearson,  born  April  13,  1660;  married,  August  24,  1682,  Timothy  Harris. 

12.  Stephen  Pearson,  born  circa  1663;  died  January  5th  or  25,  1705/06;  married,  November 

11,  1684,  Mary  French;  issue,  seven  children. 

13*  Sarah  Pearson,  born  May  6,  1666;  was  buried  January  16,  1667. 


ELIZABETH  PEARSON,  daughter  of  Deacon  John  and  Dorcas  Pearson,  was 
born  October  17,  1646,  at  Rowley,  Massachusetts. 

Married  John  Hopkinson.  (See  HOPKINSON.) 


(See  PEARSON  genealogical  chart,  p.  409.) 


Richards 

Arms * — Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  argent. 

Crest — A  griffin’s  head  erased  argent. 

Motto — In  Deo  confido.  (I  trust  in  God.) 

E  name  Richards  first  occurs  in  England  as  the  name  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  (1154-89), 
in  honor  of  whom,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastic  and  second  man  in 
the  kingdom,  Henry  is  said  to  have  named  his  son  and  succes¬ 
sor  Richard  I.  The  Richards  family  were  originally  from 
counties  Somerset  and  Devon,  and  are  recorded  as  follows: 

James  Richards ,  married  Agnes  Gamboy. 

Edward  Richards,  married  Joan  Courtney. 

Anthony  Richards,  married  Mary  Mainard. 

William  Richards,  married  Jane  Praisworthy. 

John  Richards,  married  Margaret  Wild. 

Hiram  Richards,  married  Eleanor  Grimmond. 

Thomas  Richards,  born  about  1 590,  was  the  first  of  the  name  to  arrive  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  came  to  Dorchester  in  1630,  the  year  of  the  settlement,  and  undoubtedly  made 
the  voyage  on  the  Mary  and  John,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  several  children.  Thomas 
was  a  man  of  note  in  the  colonies.  He  was  a  merchant  and  was  designated  by  the  title  of 
“Mr.”  He  resided  in  Dorchester  until  1636,  when  he  removed  to  Weymouth.  Mar¬ 
ried  Welthean - .  Issue,  eleven  children. 

*  The  Richards  coat-of-arms  is  in  an  old  MSS.  in  the  New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical  Society 
Library,  halved  with  the  arms  of  Governor  Winthrop,  whose  daughter  married,  in  1692,  Judge  Richards,  of  Boston. 
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EDWARD  RICHARDS,  a  nephew  of  Thomas  and  Welthean  Richards,  was  the 
founder  of  his  line  in  the  New  World.  He  was  born  about  1610,  in  England,  and  came 
to  America  about  1632,  in  company  with  Nathaniel  Richards,  his  brother.  Edward 
settled  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  until  1636,  when  he  joined  the 
group  of  planters  who  were  preparing  to  remove  to  Dedham.  In  1636-37,  he  became 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Dedham,  which  then  contained  the  territory  of  nine 
present-day  townships,  and  his  name  was  the  sixty-second  signed  to  the  “social  compact.” 
“On  ye  17th  of  ye  5  mo  1640  he  was  received  into  ye  church,  giving  good  satisfaction.” 
The  following  year  he  took  the  prescribed  oath  and  was  admitted  freeman. 

Edward  Richards  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  considerable  means  before 
settling  at  Dedham.  Consequently,  in  keeping  with  the  custom  whereby  the  divisions  of 
land  were  made  according  to  the  individual’s  estate,  he  received  no  less  than  fourteen  lots, 
an  unusual  amount  of  land  to  be  assigned  by  general  division. 

He  was  chosen  to  serve  as  selectman  in  1646,  and  was  reelected  annually  for  nine 
subsequent  years. 

In  1651  his  dwelling  house  was  valued  at  £18,  and  only  twelve  in  Dedham  received 
a  higher  valuation.  When  a  “precious  cedar  swamp”  was  divided  in  1657/58,  among 
seventy-nine  proprietors,  only  the  minister,  Reverend  Mr.  Allen,  received  a  larger  lot 
than  did  Edward  Richards.  Extensive  farms  were  granted  by  the  General  Court  to  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  colony.  Before  the  incorporation  of  Dedham,  one  of  these 
farms  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  had  been  granted  to  a  Mr.  Cook,  probably  a 
resident  of  Watertown.  This  tract,  Edward  Richards  purchased,  and  on  it  built  his 
house,  rejecting  a  home  lot  in  the  town. 

Died  August  25,  1684.  In  May  of  the  same  year,  he  went  to  a  neighbor’s  house, 
and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  dictated  his  will,  leaving  it  to  be  copied.  He  died  before 

he  could  sign  the  completed  document,  but  the  will  was  proved  and  his  desires  respected 
concerning  the  division  of  his  estate. 

Married,  September  10,  1638,  Susan  Huntting.  (See  HUNTTING.) 

Issue  (all  born  at  Dedham)  : 

1.  Mary  Richards,  born  29  (7)  1639;  died  February  4,  1723;  married,  15  (10)  1638. 

Nathaniel,  of  Dedham,  son  of  William  Bullard  (see  BULLARD). 

2.  John  Richards,  born  i  (5)  1641;  died  December  21,  1688;  married,  1  (8)  1672  Mary 

daughter  of  Nathaniel  Colburn  (see  COLBURN)  ;  issue,  seven  children. 

3-  Dorcas  Richards,  born  25  (7)  1643;  died  12  (8)  1648. 

4-  Nathaniel  Richards,  of  whom  below. 

5.  Sary  (Sarah)  Richards,  bom  in  1651. 
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II 

NATHANIEL  RICHARDS,  son  of  Edward  and  Susan  (Huntting)  Richards,  was 
born  January  25,  1648,  0.  S.,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  and  baptized  there  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Although  the  younger  of  his  father’s  two  sons,  he  inherited  the  homestead  and 
a  double  share  of  the  paternal  lands.  He  served  in  the  Mt.  Hope  campaign,  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Prentice  in  King  Philip’s  War,  November  30,  1675. 

Nathaniel  Richards,  a  man  of  character  and  property,  became  a  citizen  of  prom¬ 
inence.  He  was  admitted  freeman  in  1690. 

Died  February  15,  1726/27.  His  will  was  dated  January  26,  1721/22. 

Married,  April  28,  1678/79,  Mary  Aldis.  (See  ALDIS.) 

Issue : 

1.  Nathaniel  Richards,  born  2(11)  1679;  died  October  25,  1749;  married  Lydia - ; 

issue,  six  children. 

2.  Jeremiah  Richards,  born  30  (3)  1681 ;  married  Hannah  Fisher;  issue,  eight  children. 

3.  James  Richards,  born  24  (2)  1683;  died  May  22,  1760;  married  Hannah  Metcalf;  issue, 

I  eleven  children. 

4.  Edward  Richards,  of  whom  below. 

5.  William  Richards,  born  December  16,  1687;  died  January  8,  1701/02. 

6.  Mary  Richards,  born  February  28,  1690/91 ;  married,  January  5,  1709/10,  John  Tot- 
man,  of  Roxbury,  born  October  13,  1685,  son  of  Jabez  Totman;  issue. 

7.  Dorcas  Richards,  born  April  21,  1696;  died  January  19,  1701/02. 

8.  Elizabeth  Richards,  born  December  3,  1699;  unmarried  in  1721. 

Ill 

LIEUTENANT  EDWARD  RICHARDS,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Aldis) 
Richards,  was  born  September  17,  1684,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  He  was  named 
executor  of  his  father’s  will,  by  the  terms  of  which  he  was  to  receive  the  ancestral  home¬ 
stead  and  to  pay  off  all  legacies.  A  provision  of  the  will  was  to  the  effect  that  any  heir 
attempting  to  break  it  should  be  cut  off  from  the  estate.  On  March  1 1,  1726/27,  Edward 
Richards  exhibited  the  document  in  court,  at  the  same  time  declining  to  act  as  executor. 
It  was  not  then  proved,  and  the  property  was  still  unsettled  in  1731,  when,  on  December 
10th  of  that  year,  Edward  again  presented  and  proved  the  will  in  court. 

Edward  Richards  continued  to  reside  at  Dedham,  and  by  judicious  handling  of  his 
estate  and  attention  to  the  business  of  enlarging  and  improving  it,  he  considerably 
increased  the  value  of  his  holdings  and  left  a  large  property  to  his  children.  He  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  militia,  and  an  active  church  member. 

Died  December  3,  1771. 
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Married,  first,  April  13,  1709,  at  Newton,  Sarah  Wheeler.  (See  WHEELER.) 
Married,  second,  January  19,  1736,  Hannah  Lyon,  of  Roxbury.  She  died  January 
4,  1755,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

Married,  third,  January  9,  1760,  Zipporah  (Lewis-Ellis)  Battelle,  born  March  14, 
1708-09,  died  September  27,  1791,  daughter  of  Barachiah  and  Judith  (Whiting)  Lewis. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Battelle,  having  previously  been  the  widow  of 
Lieutenant  Aaron  Ellis.  Her  will,  dated  September  20,  1776,  was  proved  October  25,  1791. 
Issue  (by  first  wife)  : 

1.  Edward  Richards,  born  May  2,  1711 ;  died  September  27,  1714. 

2.  Josiah  Richards ,  born  September  22,  1713,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts;  died  October  24, 

1771 ;  married,  at  Dedham,  September  22,  1737,  Hannah,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Joanna  (Ellis)  Whiting  (see  WHITING )  ;  issue,  fourteen  children. 

3.  Edward  Richards,  born  September  5,  1715;  died  September  25,  1717. 

4.  Thomas  Richards,  of  whom  below. 

5.  Sarah  Richards,  born  July  28,  1720;  died  February  7,  1801 ;  married,  first,  October  2^ 

1741,  Timothy  Whiting;  married,  second,  March  13,  1777,  Captain  Eliphalet  Robbins, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

6.  Ephraim  Richards,  born  June  16,  1723. 

7.  Elizabeth  Richards,  baptized  July  17,  1726. 

Issue  (by  second  wife)  : 

8.  Edward  Richards,  born  April  18,  1738;  died  January  25,  1751. 

9.  Thaddeus  Richards,  born  June  17,  1741 ;  married,  March  20,  1766,  Mary  Whitney,  ol 

Newton,  Massachusetts. 


IV 

THOMAS  RICHARDS,  son  of  Edward  and  Sarah  (Wheeler)  Richards,  was  borr 
October  3,  1718.  He  is  called  Major  Thomas  in  the  records.  His  son  Richard  was 
appointed  on  March  29,  1790,  to  administer  his  estate  which  was  appraised  at  £599. 
He  resided  in  Dover. 

Died  March  8,  1790. 

Married,  first,  at  Dedham,  November  17,  1748,  Rebecca  Whiting.  (See 

WHITING .) 

Married,  second,  after  1779,  Nancy  Swift. 

Issue  (all  by  first  wife)  : 

1.  Richard  Richards,  born  December  5,  1749;  married  Hannah  Bird;  issue. 

2.  Rebecca  Richards,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Edward  Richards,  born  October  25,  1753;  died  October  30,  1758. 
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4.  Catherine  Richards,  bom  August  7,  1755;  married,  October  31,  1775,  Ebenezer  Smith, 

born  February  26,  1747/48;  issue. 

5.  Olive  Richards,  born  June  23,  1758;  died  August  18,  1763. 

6.  Chloe  Richards,  born  January  1,  1761;  died  May  26,  1840;  married  David  Richards; 

issue. 


V 

REBECCA  RICHARDS,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  (Whiting)  Richards, 
was  born  July  11,  1751. 

Died  March  16,  1843. 

Married  David  Colburn.  (See  COLBURN .) 


(See  RICHARDS  genealogical  chart,  p.  41 1.) 


Arms — Gules,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three  sea-pies*  argent. 


HE  Sayer  family  was  established  in  County  Norfolk,  England,  at 
the  time  of  a  herald’s  visitation  in  1563.  They  were  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Pulham. 

John  Sayer ,  founder  of  the  family  according  to  records, 
was  a  resident  of  Pulham ,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  in  the  Earsham 
Hundred  of  Norfolk,  England;  among  his  issue,  of  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  was 


Thomas  Sayer,  who  married  Christian  Baylye,  of  Nedham,  Suffolk,  England,  and 
had  issue  among  six  children, 


Christian  Sayer,  who  married  Thomas  Palgrave.  (See  PALGRAVE.) 

*  Walter  Rye,  the  authority  on  Norfolk  genealogy,  who  edited  the  Harleian  Visitation  of  Norfolk,  from 
which  this  coat-of-arms  is  taken,  stated  in  his  Norfolk  Families  that  the  sea-pies  were  “birds — not  the  real  sea- 
pies  of  the  maritime  world.  They  are  in  fact  seamews.” 


(See  SAYER  genealogical  chart,  p.  412.) 
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Tracy 

Arms * — Or,  an  escallop  in  chief  dexter,  between  two  bandlets  gules. 

Crest — On  a  chapeau  gules  turned  up  ermine  an  escallop  sable  between  two  wings  expanded,  or. 


HE  first  of  the  linet  of  whom  we  have  record  was  one 

Christopher  Tracy ,  who  resided  in  East  Ruston,  County 
Norfolk,  England,  during  the  sixteenth  century;  he  married 
Margaret - ,  and  had  issue, 

Stephen  Tracy,  baptized  at  East  Ruston  in  1559.  He 
removed  to  Great  Yarmouth,  and  was  a  mariner  by  occupation; 
in  1606  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  “gratis”  by  Bailiff  Crowe;  died,  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
December  22,  1630;  his  will  was  dated  October  25th  of  the  same  year;  married,  at 
Great  Yarmouth,  February  23,  1586/87,  Agnes  Erdley,  who  died  June  15,  1640.  Issue, 
according  to  Parish  Registers,  William,  baptized  November  30,  1587.  Thomas,  bap¬ 
tized  January  11,  1589/90.  Christopher,  born  about  1592/93.  Ann  (Agnes  or  Annas) , 


*  No  family  in  England  can  claim  armorial  bearings  more  ancient  than  those  of  Tracy.  Arms  in  color  fac¬ 
ing  p.  261. 

t  The  line  as  given  is  from  Sir  Richard  Tracy,  through  his  son  Samuel  Tracy,  to  Stephen  Tracy,  and  is  as 
follows : 

The  Princess  Gode,  youngest  daughter  of  King  Ethelred  II,  whose  last  wife  was  Emmice,  of  Normandy, 
daughter  of  Richard  I,  Duke  of  Normandy,  held  lands  in  Gloucestershire  in  the  reign  of  her  brother,  King 
Edward  the  Confessor  (see  Ellis’  “Doomsday  Book,”  119)  which  lands  remained  in  the  hands  of  her  descend¬ 
ants  at  this  time.  She  married  for  her  first  husband  Dreux,  Count  of  Vixin,  called  by  the  English  historians 
Walter  de  Manto,  Count  de  Manto.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Waleran,  who  succeeded  Hugh,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  France,  father  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  as  Count  Vixin  in  956  was  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Emperor  Char¬ 
lemagne,  and  Hildegarde  of  Swabia,  his  wife.  He  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  died  in  Bythinia  about 
the  first  of  July,  1035.  His  wife  died  in  1054.  They  had  four  children:  1.  Gauther,  or  (Walter).  2.  Rudolph, 
or  (Ralph).  3.  Toulgnes.  4.  Pontoise. 

General  Rudolph  or  Ralph  de  Manto,  their  second  son,  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Sudeley  and  of  Tod- 
dington,  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Hereford,  by  his  uncle  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor.  (The  above  is  from  “Lieutenant  Thomas  Tracy,”  by  E.  E.  Tracy).  The  complete  Tracy  line  is  given  in 
this  book.  An  old  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Tracy  of  Chicago,  gives  Stephen  Tracy,  as  the  son 
of  Samuel,  a  son  of  Sir  Richard,  and  speaks  of  him  as  the  cousin  to  Lieutenant  Thomas  Tracy.  The  American 
line  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Evarts  Tracy,  of  New  York  City,  who  has  carefully  looked  up  all  records. 
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baptized  April  25,  1594.  Stephen,  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  of  whom  below. 
Margaret,  baptized  September  23,  1599;  died  young.  John,  baptized  December  29, 
1601.  Margaret,  baptized  May  12,  1604. 

THE  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 

I 

STEPHEN  TRACY,  son  of  Stephen  and  Agnes  (Erdley)  Tracy,  was  baptized 
December  28,  1596,  at  Great  Yarmouth,  England.  In  1620  Stephen  decided  to  break  all 
home  ties  and  join  the  Pilgrim  colony  at  Leyden,  Holland.  It  is  possible  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  the  lady  of  his  choice,  Tryphosa  Lee,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  England,  who  also  was  one 
of  the  Pilgrim  colonists.  In  a  betrothal  “Book  of  the  Leyden  Archives’’  is  found  a  photo¬ 
static  copy  of  the  full  record  of  the  marriage  of  Stephen  Tracy  to  Tryphosa  Lee.  This 
record  includes  the  publishing  of  the  banns  on  the  19th  and  24th  of  December,  and  finally 
the  marriage  itself  on  January  2,  1620-21.  In  it  Stephen  is  called  a  “say-worker,  bachelor 
from  England,”  and  adds  that  Anthony  Clements,  a  friend,  came  with  him.  Tryphosa 
Lee  is  called  a  spinster  from  England,  and  an  acquaintance,  Rose  Jennings,  accompanied 
her. 

The  Pilgrim  colony  at  Leyden,  Holland,  numbered  about  three  hundred  members, 
most  of  them  migrating  to  America.  One  hundred  and  two  Pilgrims  set  out  for  the  New 
World  on  the  Mayflower,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  what  was  afterwards  known  as 
Plymouth  Colony,  December  21,  1620.  Thirty  sailed  on  the  Fortune,  arriving  November 
9,  1621,  and  sixty  sailed  on  the  Ann  and  Little  James  in  1623.  Stephen  and  his  wife 
Tryphosa  (Lee)  Tracy  and  their  daughter  Sarah  sailed  for  the  American  colonies  on  the 
Ann  and  Little  James,  Wm.  Prince,  of  Plymouth,  master,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  the  last 
of  July  or  the  first  of  August,  1623. 

Stephen  Tracy  first  settled  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  where  he  is  listed  as  one  of 
the  freemen  at  the  incorporation  of  that  town.  He  shared  in  the  cattle  division  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  in  1627.  He  did  not  remain  in  that  town  for  many  years,  however,  for  shortly 
thereafter  he  appeared  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  and  was  made  constable  there  in  1639. 
He  served  on  a  committee  of  five  to  select  a  site  for  a  meetinghouse,  and  in  1639,  1640 
and  1642  was  chosen  a  grand  juror.  By  order  of  the  Governor  and  his  Assistants  Stephen 
Tracy  was  appointed  arbitrator  for  the  town  of  Duxbury. 

S.  D.  Scudder  in  a  letter  to  Dwight  Tracy,  dated  February  21,  1901,  states  that 
“Stephen  Tracy  was  a  Lieutenant  with  Miles  Standish  and  is  the  ‘Stephen’  mentioned  in 
the  ‘Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.’”* 

*  See  Notes  on  Allied  Families  concerning  this  and  other  records  of  Stephen  Tracy,  p.  430. 
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Before  1654  Stephen  Tracy  returned  to  England,  where  he  became  ill.  Realizing 
he  would  be  unable  to  return  to  America,  he  signed  a  power  of  attorney  dated  March  20, 
1654,  authorizing  John  Winslow  to  dispose  of  his  property  in  New  England.  This  docu¬ 
ment  is  on  file  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  (in  “Plymouth  Deed  Book,”  Vol.  II,  Part  I, 
p.  179),  and  it  mentioned  his  five  children  in  New  England  and  stated  that  Stephen  was 
of  Great  Yarmouth,  “a  Seaport  borough  and  market  town  in  County  Norfolk.” 

Died  in  England. 

Married,  January  2,  1621,  at  Leyden,  Holland,  Tryphosa  Lee,  who  was  described 
in  the  Dutch  records  as  “a  Spinster  from  England.” 

Issue,  among  others, 

Sarah  Tracy,  of  whom  below. 

II 

SARAH  TRACY,  eldest  child  of  Stephen  and  Tryphosa  (Lee)  Tracy,  was  born  in 
1622  in  Holland,  and  came  to  America  with  her  parents  in  1623. 

Married  George  Partridge.  (See  PARTRIDGE.) 


(See  TRACY  genealogical  chart,  p.  415.) 


Tybbot 


Arms — Ermine,  three  cats  passant  guardant  azure. 
Crest — A  demi-cat  rampant  guardant  azure. 


HE  name  Tybbot  is  said  to  be  synonymous  with  that  of  Tibbett. 


WALTER  TYBBOT,  as  he  spelled  his  name,  was  born  in 
1584,  in  England,  and  came  to  the  colonies  with  the  Reverend 
Richard  Blynman.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  at  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  in  1642,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  to  serve  as  selectman  and  was 
reelected  for  several  years  thereafter.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  exemplary  char¬ 
acter,  for  in  1647  he  was  licensed  to  “draw  wine,”  only  trustworthy  citizens  being 
granted  licenses  of  this  type.  Probably  because  of  his  age  William  Tybbot  was  exempted 
from  “common  training.”  He  was  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  Gloucester,  and 
tilled  his  acres  there. 

Died,  at  Gloucester  “14,  6  mo.  1652.” 

Married,  probably  in  England,  but  the  name  of  his  wife  is  unknown.  After  Wal¬ 
ter’s  death,  she  married,  second,  April  22,  1652/53,  John  Harding. 

Issue : 


1.  Mary  Tybbet  or  Tybbot,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Agnes  Tybbet  (undoubtedly  a  child  of  Walter  Tybbot,  as  her  second  husband  Edmund 

Clark,  called  the  latter  “father-in-law”),  married,  first,  a  Mr.  Dike,  and  had  issue  by 
him,  Richard  Dike,  and  Elizabeth  Dike,  who  called  Walter  Tybbot,  “grandfather 
Tybbot.” 

II 


MARY  TYBBET  or  TYBBOT,  daughter  of  Walter  Tybbot,  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land;  she  died  four  days  before  her  husband,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  “£548,  12s.” 
Married  JVilliam  Haskell.  (See  HASKELL.) 

(See  TYBBOT  genealogical  chart,  p.  417.) 
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Webster 

Arms — Argent,  a  fess  gules  between  three  cross-crosslets  fitchy  azure 
Crest — The  sun  rising  out  of  the  sea  proper. 

Motto — Emergo.  (I  emerge.) 

HIS  family  is  descended  from  the  Websters  to  whom  arms  were 
confirmed  by  St.  George,  in  the  Visitation  of  Yorkshire,  in 
1612.  This  line  is  of  Scottish  descent,  and  the  family  held  the 
manor  of  Lockington,  Yorkshire,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II 
(1389  to  1399).  The  founder  of  the  family  was  John  Web¬ 
ster,  of  Bolsover,  near  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  who,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Henry  VI  (1434)  was  returned  into  chancery, 
among  the  gentlemen  of  that  county  who  made  oath  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their 
retainers,  for  the  observance  of  the  King’s  law.  From  him  descended  John  Webster, 
who  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  received  from  Henry  VIII  large  grants  in 
Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  and  Huntingdonshire.  A  lineal  descendant  of  this  family  was 
John  Webster ,  of  whom  below. 

The  great  orator  and  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  of  New  Hampshire,  may  have 
been  a  kinsman  of  John  Webster.  The  ancestry  of  Daniel  Webster  has  never  been 
definitely  established,  although  the  majority  of  historians  state  that  he  was  a  descendant 
of  Thomas  Webster,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  This  great  figure  in  American  history 
was  an  authority  on  constitutional  law,  a  champion  of  American  union  and  an  advocate 
of  native  industrial  interests. 


/ 

JOHN  WEBSTER,  who  came  from  Ipswich,  County  Suffolk,  England,  in  1634, 
was  admitted  a  freeman  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  March  4,  1634/35,  and  shortly 
thereafter  removed  to  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He  owned  a  lot  in  the  latter  town 
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which  had  been  granted  to  a  Mr.  Rogers  in  1642.  On  February  23,  1644,  John  Web¬ 
ster  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Ipswich  by  vote  of  the  town.  He  was  a  baker  by 
trade.  After  John  Webster’s  death  the  family  removed  to  Newbury. 

Died,  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  before  November  4,  1646,  for  on  that  date  the 
court  appointed  his  widow  Mary  as  administratrix  of  his  estate. 

Married,  in  England,  Mary  Shatswell,  a  sister  of  Theophilus  Shatswell,  Esq.  She 
married,  second,  after  Mr.  Webster’s  death,  John  Emery ,  Sr.  (See  EMERY.)  She 
died  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  April  28,  1694. 

Issue : 

1.  Mary  Webster,  of  whom  below. 

2.  John  Webster,  born  in  1632,  in  England,  was  a  blacksmith  and  settled  at  Newbury;  mar¬ 

ried,  June  13,  1653,  Ann,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Lucy  Batt ;  issue,  ten  children. 

3.  Hannah  Webster,  born  about  1635;  married,  April  1,  1657,  Michael  Emerson;  issue. 

4.  Stephen  Webster,  born  in  1637;  died  May  10,  1694;  was  a  tailor;  settled  in  Haverhill; 

married,  first,  March  24,  1662,  Hannah  Ayer;  married,  second,  May  26,  1678,  Widow 

Judith  Broad;  issue,  by  first  wife,  six  children. 

5.  Elizabeth  (or  Sarah)  Webster,  born  about  1639;  married,  in  1668,  Samuel  Simmons,  of 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

6.  Abigail  Webster,  born  about  1641 ;  married,  January  1,  1660,  Abraham  Merrill,  of  New¬ 

bury,  Massachusetts. 

7.  Israel  Webster,  bom  in  1644;  died  December  7,  1683;  married,  first,  January  3,  1665, 

Elizabeth  Browne;  she  died  in  1668,  and  he  married,  second,  November  9,  1669,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Lunt,  of  Newbury;  she  died  in  1 688;  issue,  by  first  wife,  one  child;  issue,  by 

second,  three  children. 

8.  Nathan  Webster,  born  in  1646;  died  April  25,  1694;  married,  June  30,  1673,  Mary, 

daughter  of  John  Haseltine,  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts;  issue,  seven  children. 

11 

MARY  WEBSTER,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Shatswell)  Webster,  was  born 
in  England  about  1630,  and  came  to  the  colonies  with  her  parents. 

Died  February  3,  1709. 

Married  John  Emery,  Jr.,  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts.  (See  EMERY.) 


(See  WEBSTER  genealogical  chart,  p.  418.) 


Wheeler 


Arms — Per  bend  gules  and  azure  a  fish  wheel  or;  on  a  chief  argent  a  wolf’s  head  erased 
sable  between  two  pellets. 

HE  name  Wheeler  is  the  modern  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
“welhari,”  meaning  “the  prosperous  hero.”  The  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  surname  was  in  the  eighth  century,  when  under  the 
form  of  Wielher  it  was  born  by  a  Saxon  chieftain.  Throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Wheeler  family  of  England  belonged  to  the 
wealthy  landowning  class,  from  which  the  knights  were  chosen. 
By  the  seventeenth  century  Wheeler  families  were  found 
throughout  England,  and  a  large  number  of  the  bearers  of  the  name  emigrated  to  the 
American  colonies. 


/ 

EPHRAIM  WHEELER,  a  native  of  England,  came  to  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
where  his  name  appears  on  the  tax  list,  September  5,  1688.  He  served  the  town  as  select¬ 
man  in  1705. 

Died - . 

Married,  first,  Abigail - ,  who  died  February  7,  1687. 

Married,  second,  Sarah - . 

Issue  (by  second  wife)  : 

1.  Sarah  Wheeler ,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Mary  Wheeler,  born  January  6,  1691,  at  Newton. 

3.  Josiah  Wheeler,  born  December  13,  1693,  at  Newton. 

4  Elizabeth  Wheeler,  born  January  6,  1695,  at  Newton. 

5.  Samuel  Wheeler,  born  May  11,  1699. 
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II 

SARAH  WHEELER,  daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Sarah  Wheeler,  was  born  at  New¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  October  28,  1689. 

Died  February  22,  1732. 

Married  Edward  Richards.  (See  RICHARDS.) 


(See  IF  HEELER  genealogical  chart,  p.  419.) 


Whiting 

Arms * — Gyronny  of  four  azure  and  ermine,  over  all  a  lion’s  head  or ;  in  chief  three  bezants. 

N  the  “History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,  England,”  the  author 
states  that  the  earliest  mention  of  the  Whiting  family  in  that 
district  is  that  of  William  Whytyng,  whose  name  is  recorded 
A.  D.  1 333>  as  an  inhabitant  of  Boston  at  that  time.  In  a  very 
old  house  situated  in  the  parish  of  Leake,  near  Boston,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  the  Whiting  arms  are  found  over  one  of  the  chimney 
pieces,  quartered  with  the  Hunston  arms.  This  old  house  is 
known  as  St.  Lawrence’ s  Chantry ,  and  cannot  be  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  years  old. 

The  name  Whiting  is  from  the  Saxon,  signifying  the  white  or  fair  offspring.  The 
name  has  been  used  ever  since  the  adoption  of  surnames,  and  has  been  spelled  in  many 
ways.  Roger  Witen  or  Whiting  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book  in  1085;  Allen  de 
Whitten  is  the  English  ancestor. 


/ 

NATHANIEL  WHITING  came  from  Lincolnshire,  England.  He  is  first  recorded 
in  the  colonies  in  1638,  when  he  was  credited  with  ten  acres  of  land  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

Nathaniel  Whiting  removed  shortly  thereafter  to  Dedham,  where  he  was  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  the  First  Church  as  follows :  He  “was  admitted  into  ye  Church  30th 
5™  1641.”  On  May  18,  1642,  he  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  colony. 

Nathaniel  Whiting  was  the  first  to  operate  a  corn  mill  in  Dedham.  A  parcel  of  land 
consisting  of  eight  acres  was  granted  unto  John  Elderkin  and  Nathaniel  Whiting  jointly, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  millpond  for  a  house-lot.  “On  the  22nd  of  the  9  month  1642” 
John  Elderkin  “alienateth  &  Selleth  to  Nathaniell  Whiteing  &  his  assignes  forever  his 

*  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  261. 
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part  in  the  land  granted  for  a  house  lot  to  the  mill  with  the  house  and  buildings  thereon 
&  the  part  of  the  Damm  &  ditchings  belonging  to  halfe  the  mill  as  appeares  by  a  deed 

Mr.  Elderkin  also  sold  his  interests  and  rights  in  the  water  mill,  including  half  the 
mill  house,  dams  and  works  to  Reverend  John  Allen,  Nathan  Aldis  and  John  Dwight, 
who,  in  turn,  resold  them  to  Nathaniel  Whiting.  The  mill  privilege  continued  in  the 
Whiting  family  until  1823  when  the  heirs  of  Hezekiah  Whiting  sold  it  to  Jabez 
Chickering. 

There  are  many  town  records  in  Dedham  relating  to  Nathaniel  Whiting,  his  grants 
of  land,  public  services,  his  mill  and  tax  rates  and  one,  dated  the  day  of  his  death,  granted 
unto  him  liberty  to  erect  a  fulling  mill  below  the  corn  mill. 

Died,  January  15,  1682/83,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  His  will  was  dated  ‘‘15 
day  of  the  third  month,  1677.” 

Married  “4th  9  m«  1643,”  in  Dedham,  Hannah  Dwight.  (See  DWIGHT .) 

Issue  (all  born  in  Dedham)  : 

1.  Nathaniel  Whiting,  born  “26th  of  7  mo.  1644”;  died  in  1676;  married,  March  29,  1664, 

Joanna,  daughter  of  John  and  Joanna  Gay;  issue,  five  children. 

2.  John  Whiting,  born  “28  of  the  7  mo.,”  1646;  died  same  year. 

3.  John  Whiting,  born  “3  of  the  9  mo.”  1647;  died  “25  of  the  7  mo.,  1656.” 

4.  Samuel  Whiting,  born  ‘20  of  the  10  mo.”  1649;  died  December  4,  1727;  married,  first, 

at  Dedham,  “23  d.  9  mo.”  1676,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Paige)’  Met¬ 
calf ;  she  died  June  11,  1701 ;  married,  second,  April  29,  1702,  Mary,  daughter  of  Jon¬ 
athan  and  Deborah  ( Shepard )  Fairbanks  (see  FAIRBANKS);  issue,  by  first  wife, 
five  sons ;  issue,  by  second  wife,  two  daughters  and  three  sons. 

5.  Hannah  Whiting,  born  “17  of  12  mo.  1651”;  died  at  Wrentham,  June  14,  1740;  mar¬ 

ried,  at  Dedham,  John  Fairbanks  (see  Fairbanks). 

6.  Timothy  Whiting,  of  whom  below. 

7.  Mary  Whiting,  born  “8  of  5  mo.”  1656;  died  “29  of  8  mo.”  1656. 

8.  Mary  Whiting,  born  “12,  4  mo.”  1658;  probably  died  young. 

9.  Sarah  Whiting,  born  “3,  10  mo.”  1660;  died  March  22,  1732;  married  Nathaniel  Far¬ 

rington. 

ro.  Abigail  Whiting,  born  June  7,  1663;  hied  October  25,  1721;  married,  at  Roxbury,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1680/81,  James  Draper. 

11.  John  Whiting,  born  July  19,  1665  5  died  in  1732 ;  married,  first,  December  24,  1688,  Mary 

Billings,  of  Dorchester;  she  died  January  4,  1727/28;  married,  second,  Sarah - ; 

issue,  all  by  first  wife,  ten  children. 

12.  Jonathan  Whiting,  born  October  9,  1667;  died  at  Roxbury,  September  4,  1728;  married, 

December  3,  1689,  Rachel,  daughter  of  James  and  Hannah  (Newcomb)  Thorp;  issue, 
ten  children. 

13.  Judith  Whiting,  born  March  30,  1670;  died  February  19,  1746/47;  married,  first,  in 

1693,  Barachiah  Lewis;  married,  second,  March  16,  1714,  Joseph  Ellis;  issue. 
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14,  Anna  Whiting ,  born  “25  of  11  mo.”  1672;  died  March  9,  1749;  married,  first,  John 
Eaton;  married,  second,  April  4,  1700,  John  Lewis;  married,  third,  August  11,  1725, 
James  Herring. 


II 

TIMOTHY  WHITING,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Hannah  (Dwight)  Whiting,  was 
born  “5  of  the  11  mo.”  1653,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  He  received  ten  shillings  in 
1679  for  killing  a  wolf.  He  undoubtedly  had  subscribed  to  a  sum  of  money  raised  for  a 
school,  for  on  May  13,  1700,  the  town  of  Dedham  voted  “to  assist  him  with  the  loan  of 
the  school  money  because  his  corn  mill  had  burned  down.” 

Timothy  Whiting  was  chosen  to  serve  the  town  of  Dedham  as  selectman  in  1707. 
In  his  will,  dated  December  18,  1728,  and  proved  January  9,  1728/29,  he  called  himself 
a  “fuller.” 

Died,  at  Dedham,  December  26,  1728. 

Married  Sarah  Bullard.  (See  BULLARD.) 

Issue : 

1.  Hannah  Whiting,  born  “9:2:1680”;  died  May  8,  1700. 

2.  Sarah  Whiting,  born  “15:9:1682”;  died  January  19,  1769;  married,  October  22,  1701, 

John  Baker. 

3.  Mary  Whiting,  born  “4:12:1684”;  died  “22:12:1684.” 

4.  Timothy  Whiting,  born  December  15,  1685;  died  in  1759;  married,  December  12,  1714, 

Mary,  daughter  of  Seabas  and  Sarah  (Baker)  Jackson;  issue,  three  children. 

5.  Nathaniel  Whiting,  of  whom  below. 

6.  Joseph  Whiting. 

7.  Elizabeth  Whiting,  born  May  21,  1694;  married  Ephraim  Colburn  (see  COLBURN) . 

8.  Mehitable  Whiting,  born  May  20,  1696;  died  April  7,  1763;  married,  in  December,  1715, 
Joseph  Colburn. 

9.  Isaac  Whiting,  born  July  26,  1698;  died  December  7,  1718. 


Ill 

NATHANIEL  WHITING,  son  of  Timothy  and  Sarah  (Bullard)  Whiting,  was 
born  September  23,  1688,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  He  purchased  of  Zachariah 
Whiting  on  April  25,  1732,  the  gristmill  in  Dedham,  which  he,  in  turn  sold  to  his  son 
Joseph,  February  10,  1756.  He  was  a  yeoman,  according  to  his  will  which  was  dated 
February  6,  1760,  and  probated  September  13,  1771. 

Died,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  August  17,  1771. 

Married,  April  6,  1712,  at  Dedham,  Joanna  Ellis.  (See  ELLIS.) 
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Issue  (all  born  in  Dedham)  : 

1.  Mary  Whiting,  born  February  22,  1713-14;  died  November  21,  1798;  married,  first, 

April  10,  1734,  Isaac,  of  Stoughton,  son  of  Barachiah  and  Judith  ( Whiting )  Lewis; 
she  married,  second,  in  1753,  John  Fairbanks. 

2.  John  Whiting,  born  May  17,  1716;  died  August  23,  1784;  married,  April  20,  1738,  Abi¬ 

gail,  daughter  of  William  and  Ann  (Farrington)  White;  issue,  nine  children. 

3.  Hannah  Whiting,  born  July  3,  1718;  died  April  4,  1788;  married,  first,  Josiah  Richards 

(see  RICHARDS)  ;  married,  second,  April  6,  1774,  Nathaniel  Whiting,  a  relative. 

4.  Sarah  Whiting,  born  August  22,  1720;  died  at  Milton,  June  11,  1764;  married,  June  4, 

1741,  Samuel  Davenport. 

5.  Isaac  Whiting,  born  February  12,  1722/23;  died  July  18,  1785;  married,  April  5,  1744, 

Rebecca,  daughter  of  James  and  Hannah  (Onion)  Fisher;  issue,  seven  children. 

6.  Rebecca  Whiting,  of  whom  below. 

7.  Margaret  Whiting,  born  May  1,*  1727;  died  February  5,  1727/28. 

8.  Joseph  Whiting,  born  June  14,  1729;  died  November  19,  1806;  married,  February  12, 

1756,  Mary,  daughter  of  Hezekiah  and  Elizabeth  (Fisher)  Fuller;  issue,  eight  children. 

IV 

REBECCA  WHITING,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Joanna  (Ellis)  Whiting, 
was  born  April  2,  1725,  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

Died  there  March  29,  1779. 

Married  Thomas  Richards.  (See  RICHARDS.) 


(See  WHITING  genealogical  chart,  p.  420.) 


Woodbury 

Arms* — Or,  a  fesse  chequy  sable  and  gules,  a  chief  dancettee  azure. 

Motto — Blue  loyalty. 

E  name  Woodbury  is  spelled  Wodeberie,  in  the  Doomsday 
Book  (1086)  and  has  been  recorded  with  fifty-three  different 
methods  of  spelling.  Knights  fees  have  been  recorded  for  gen¬ 
erations,  and  four  coats-of-arms  were  granted,  the  earliest  being 
in  1325,  and  the  crest  in  1484,  but  the  family  were  entirely  of 
the  Saxon  yeomanry,  without  Norman  blood  or  any  of  the  titles 
of  nobility. 

Families  in  England  frequently  took  the  names  of  the  lands  they  occupied,  abandon¬ 
ing  their  Norman  names  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  In  the  parish  of  Wood¬ 
bury,  we  find  the  “Damnerle  de  Wodebere”;  also  plain  “de  Wodebere,”  in  all  varieties  of 
spelling  on  deeds  and  records  at  that  time.  Near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
records  show  “Wodebere  Court”  in  the  parish  of  Blymtree,  held  with  other  lands  by  a 
line  of  de  Wodeberes,  “as  a  foef  of  the  honor  of  Gloucester.” 

Woodburys  have  been  in  many  of  the  wars  of  England;  one  was  prior  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  a  few  years  before  the  Reformation.  Their  name  has  been  born  by  stout  squires 
and  doughty  knights  before  the  War  of  the  Roses,  but  those  who  brought  it  to  America 
had  a  keener  quality  of  adventure  and  firmness  of  character. 

THE  FAMILY  IN  AMERICA 
I 

WILLIAM  WOODBURY  was  born  in  County  Somerset,  England,  about  1589. 
The  parish  register  in  South  Petherton,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Somersetshire,  dis¬ 
closes  the  year  of  his  marriage,  the  name  of  his  wife  and  the  baptismal  record  of  three  of 
his  children,  Nicholas,  William  and  Andrew. 

*  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  261. 
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William  Woodbury  embarked  for  the  colonies  about  the  year  1630.  He  received 
several  small  grants  of  land  in  Massachusetts,  near  the  “Old  Planters”  and  proceeded  to 
till  his  acres.  In  1647  or  ^48  he  returned  to  England  on  business,  as  is  shown  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  and  one  John  Balch  and  written  by  “Tristram  Dolliber  of  Stoke 
Abbas,  County  Dorset.”  In  1652  the  same  gentleman  conferred  the  power  of  attorney 
upon  him  and  Samuel  Dolliver,  of  Marblehead.  In  1654  William  acted  as  one  of  the 
pilots  for  Captain  Lathrop  on  the  Port  Royal  Expedition. 

William  Woodbury  lived  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  at  various  times  and  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  there.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Bay  Colony,  and  in  1667, 
when  an  independent  church  was  formed  at  Beverly,  William  Woodbury,  Sr.,  was  one  of 
the  original  members.  He  was  one  of  five  witnesses  to  the  Indian  deed  (1668)  that  the 
grandsons  of  the  old  Chief  “Saggamore”  George,  made  of  the  lands  of  Salem  to  that 
town.  He  and  his  sons,  together  with  John  Woodbury  and  the  latter’s  son  Humphrey 
resided  for  a  while  at  Bass  River,  and  founded  the  large  families  of  Woodbury  in  that 
section  of  the  country. 

Died  in  1677,  aged  eighty-eight  years,  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

Married,  January  29,  1616,  in  South  Petherton,  Somersetshire,  England,  Elizabeth 
Patch,  who  was  baptized  April  16,  1593;  she  became  a  member  of  the  Salem  Church. 

Issue : 

1.  Hannah  Woodbury,  who  married  Roger,  son  of  Roger  Haskell,  Sr. 

2.  Nicholas  Woodbury,  of  whom  below. 

3.  Hugh  Woodbury;  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Dixie. 

4.  Andrew  Woodbury,  whose  baptism  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register  at  South  Petherton; 

married  Mary - . 

5.  Isaac  Woodbury,  married  Mary  Wilkes. 

6.  William  Woodbury,  Jr.,  was  one  of  five  witnesses  to  the  Indian  deed  dated  1686  that  the 

grandsons  of  the  old  chief  Saggamore  George  made  of  the  lands  of  Salem  to  that  town  ; 

married - Haskell. 

7.  Nathaniel  Woodbury  (probably  son  of  above  William),  who  was  baptized  in  1639  in 

Massachusetts. 


11 

NICHOLAS  WOODBURY,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Patch)  Woodbury, 
was  baptized  April  19,  1617/18,  in  the  parish  church  at  South  Petherton,  Somersetshire, 
England. 

About  1631  he  settled  with  his  parents  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  man  of  stand¬ 
ing  in  New  England.  He  not  only  owned  and  operated  several  farms,  but  was  intensely 
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interested  in  navigation  as  well.  Besides  his  real  estate  holdings  in  Great  Yarmouth, 
England,  Nicholas  left  an  estate  valued  at  £2573,  a  goodly  sum  for  those  days. 

Died  May  16,  1686.  His  will,  dated  August  1,  1685,  was  probated  at  Boston  in 
May,  1686. 

Married,  about  1651,  Ann  Palgrave.  (See  PALGRAVE.) 

Issue : 

1.  Joanna  Woodbury,  married  Samuel  Plummer. 

2.  Abigail  Woodbury,  married,  March  8,  1700,  Richard  Ober. 

3.  Nicholas  Woodbury,  Jr.,  born  in  July,  1657;  married,  June  4,  1684,  Margaret  Elliot; 

issue. 

4.  Isaac  Woodbury,  of  whom  below. 

5.  Joseph  Woodbury,  received  part  of  his  mother’s  estate. 

6.  Benjamin  Woodbury,  baptized  “26 :2mo :i668.” 


Ill 

ISAAC  WOODBURY,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Ann  (Palgrave)  Woodbury,  was  bap¬ 
tized  November  20,  1665.  He  received  lands  from  his  mother  by  the  terms  of  her  will. 
Married  Elizabeth  Herrick.  (See  HERRICK.) 

Issue,  probably  among  others: 

1.  Nicholas  Woodbury,  baptized  August  12,  1688. 

2.  Ann  Woodbury,  born  June  29,  1689. 

3.  Lydia  Woodbury,  of  whom  below. 


IV 

LYDIA  WOODBURY,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (Herrick)  Woodbury, 
was  born  February  15,  1691/92,  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

Died  April  6,  1759. 

Married,  intentions  published  June  26,  1709,  Robert  Dodge.  (See  DODGE.) 


(See  WOODBURY  genealogical  chart,  p.  421.) 


Wyatt 

Arms — Sable,  a  fesse  dancettee  argent,  between  three  eagles  displayed  or ;  a  chief  of  the  last. 

HE  name  fVyatt  was  written  Wyat,  Wiat,  Wyot,  Guyot  or  Guiot, 
and  is  a  diminutive  of  the  Norman-French  personal  name  Gui, 
Guido  or  Guy.  The  name  Guyatt  is  still  found  in  West  Sussex, 
England. 

1 

JOHN  WYATT  was  the  first  of  his  family  in  America.  He  was  living  in  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1635,  when  he  was  on  a  list  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  town. 
In  1638  he  owned  a  house  lot  “lying  in  Bridge  Street  and  butting  upon  the  south  end 
upon  the  same  street,  having  a  house  lott  of  Mr.  Norton’s  on  the  east,  and  a  house  lott 
of  Mark  Quillters  on  the  west.”  In  1717  this  lot  was  included  in  the  Quilter  estate.  On 
March  10,  1652,  John  Wyatt  bought  of  Nathaniel  Bishop  the  latter’s  house  and  about 
three  “roods  of  land.”  John  Wyatt  was  also  granted  a  lot  on  Fruit  Street,  east  of  the 
Dane  lot  in  Ipswich. 

Died  in  December,  1665. 

Married,  first, - . 

Married,  second,  Mary - ,  to  whom  John  Wyatt  willed  “the  use  of  the  room 

we  now  lye  in,  the  cellar  under  it  and  the  rooms  above  it.”  He  named  also  his  three 
daughters,  Mary,  Suruh)  and  Dorcas,  and  grandson  John  Kimball,  who  received  the 
dwelling  house,  lands,  cattle,  etc. 

Issue,  among  others: 

Sarah  Wyatt,  of  whom  below. 
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11 

SARAH  WYATT,  daughter  of  John  Wyatt,  was  born  in  England  in  1620. 

Died  June  3,  1703/5. 

Married,  first,  Luke  Heard,  a  linen  weaver,  who  resided  in  Newbury,  Salisbury,  and 
finally  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He  died  in  1647. 

Married,  second,  Joseph  Bixhy.  (See  BIX  BY.) 


(See  WYATT  genealogical  chart,  p.  422.) 


Chapter  V 
The  South 


Virginia  Records 


HE  first  government  census  of  the  United  States  was  made  in 
1790,  but  unfortunately  the  schedules  for  Virginia  are  missing, 
as  they  were  destroyed  when  the  British  troops,  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  burned  the  Federal  Capitol  at  Richmond,  on  August 
25,  1814.  Therefore  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  authentic 
information  about  Virginia  genealogy.  The  only  way  the  facts 
can  be  ascertained  is  to  search  old  church  records,  family  letters 
and  deeds,  and  often  the  facts  best  known  are  the  hardest  to  prove. 

The  Heads  of  Families  of  Virginia,  published  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
1907,  is  compiled  from  the  State  enumerations  of  1782?  1 7 ^3 »  *7^4  and  1 7 ^ 5 >  and 
tax  lists  of  Greenbrier  County  from  1783  to  1786,  and  only  thirty-nine  of  the  seventy- 
eight  counties  of  the  State  are  represented  in  these  schedules.  Fortunately  this  is  not 
true  in  New  England,  where  the  Vital  Records  are  in  many  places  complete  from  the 
time  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  down  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  territory  which  now  forms  West  Virginia  was  a  portion  of 
“Old  Virginia”  from  the  time  of  the  first  exploration  of  the  country  until  it  separated 
from  the  State  during  the  Civil  War  in  1863. 
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Brake 

Arms — Gules,  a  dragon  volant  argent.* 

HE  name  Brake  is  German,  and  was  originally  von  Breake,  or 
von  Braake,  but  in  England  and  America  the  name  is  spelled 
Brake.  Braake,  the  town  in  Germany,  on  the  Weser,  is  the 
site  of  ship-building,  and  the  manufacturing  of  cloth.  Baron 
Brake  and  his  ancestors  were  the  manufacturers  of  woolen 
fabrics. 

/ 

BARON  JOHN  BRAKE,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  America,  was  born  in  Ger¬ 
many.  Several  years  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  1775-83,  he  sailed  for  the  colony 
of  Virginia,  and  settled  fifteen  miles  above  Moorefield,  on  the  Wappatomaka  River, 
which  is  a  south  branch  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  said  he  received  this  land  as  a  royal  grant 
from  George  III  of  England,  1760-1820,  and  as  the  King  was  of  German  descent,  and 
the  friend  of  the  Baron’s,  it  is  probably  due  to  this  fact  that  he  received  this  favor  from 
him.  During  the  American  Revolution,  the  Baron  remained  loyal  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  was  noted  as  a  Tory. 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  invaded  Virginia,  in  June,  1781,  the  Tory  element  on  the 
Wappatomaka  became  restive  and  showed  signs  of  rebellion;  they  refused  to  comply  with 
the  Continental  authorities,  and  the  plantation  of  Baron  Brake  was  recognized  as  the 
headquarters  of  this  band  of  Royalists. 

A  small  company  of  militia  from  Hampshire  County  was  sent  to  enforce  order,  but 
finding  the  Tories  too  strong  for  them  they  withdrew.  The  Tories  then  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  and  made  John  Claypole,  a  Scotchman,  their  commander-in-chief,  and  awaited  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  join  the  British  forces.  To  suppress  this  uprising,  a  volunteer 

*  Of  Brabant — an  old  duchy  of  the  Netherlands,  which  formed  part  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  in  the 
German  Empire. 
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army  of  four  hundred  mountain  riflemen,  under  the  command  of  General  Morgan,  left 
Manchester  about  the  1 8th  of  June,  1781,  and  marched  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance. 
They  captured  John  Claypole,  and  scattered  his  followers.  They  then  marched  on  to 
Baron  Brake’s. 

Lucullus  V.  McWhorter,  in  “Border  Settlers  of  Northwestern  Virginia,”  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  attack: 


“General  Morgan’s  objective  point  was  the  noble  Baron’s,  and  when  he  reached  there,  he  halted 
his  army.  The  horses  were  turned  into  the  unharvested  meadows  and  fields ;  and  for  two  days 
and  two  nights  the  men  revelled  in  the  best  that  the  splendid  estate  of  the  Baron  could  produce. 
His  fields  were  stocked  with  fat  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  with  the  usual  complement  of  barnyard 
fowls.  Possessing  also  a  well  stocked  mill  and  a  large  distillery,  the  unrestrained  troopers  fared 
most  riotously.  The  Tories  being  subdued  and  scattered,  Morgan  now  marched  his  men  back  to 
Winchester,  where  they  were  disbanded.” 


After  the  Brake-Claypole  uprising,  the  Baron  smarting  from  the  humiliating  indig¬ 
nities  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  again  defiantly  raised  the  British  flag 
over  his  castle-like  residence.  He  was  ordered  by  the  Continental  troops  to  haul  it 
down,  but  with  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which  has  made  the  German  race  famous,  he 
refused.  The  troops  then  tore  it  down  and  destroyed  his  buildings  and  laid  his  fine  estate 
in  ruins.*  This  added  to  the  terrible  tragedy  of  his  wife  being  killed  by  the  Indians,  in 
1758,  and  having  his  oldest  son  taken  captive,  so  crushed  and  disheartened  the  valiant 
Baron,  that  soon  after  the  destroying  of  his  estate  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
never  to  return,  but  his  four  children  remained  in  this  country,  and  their  names  are 
written  with  honor  across  the  pages  of  American  history. 

The  four  children  of  Baron  John  Brake  were  Jacob,  of  whom  below;  Abram,  of 
whom  below;  John  (whose  daughter  Elizabeth  married,  October  13,  1799,  Edward 
Jackson  (see  JACKSON) ;  and  Elizabeth ,  of  whom  below. 


II 


JACOB  BRAKE,  eldest  son  of  Baron  John  Brake,  was  captured  by  Indians  on  the 
Wappatomaka  River,  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  remained  with  the  Indians  for 
ten  years  and  ten  months.  Jacob  was  adopted  by  a  family  of  Indians  who  had  four  sons. 
One  of  these  boys  was  killed  at  Romney,  Virginia,  and  Jacob  took  the  place  of  this  boy 
in  the  family.  They  were  kind  to  him  and  he  grew  to  love  them.  Most  of  his  captivity 
was  spent  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana.  In  1763  a  fur-trader  saw  him  with  a  band  of 


*  Part  of  the  original  house  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  bottom  against  the  side  of  the  mountain  is 
still  standing,  and  is  known  throughout  the  country  as  Brake’s  Fort. 
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Indians  on  White  Woman’s  Creek,  and  promised  to  tell  his  family  when  he  returned  to  the 
settlement,  but  he  failed  to  keep  his  word.  After  this  Pontiac  ravaged  the  entire  Western 
Border,  and  not  until  after  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1765  was  Jacob  met  by  another 
trader,  who  took  word  to  his  family,  and  his  brother  John  Brake  immediately  set  out  to 
find  him.  They  were  to  meet  at  Fort  Pitt,  but  John  was  so  anxious  to  see  his  brother 
that  he  started  a  month  ahead  of  time,  and  when  he  arrived  in  the  Indian  village,  he 
found  that  the  entire  band,  including  Jacob,  were  leaving  the  next  morning  for  the  great 
fall  hunt.  If  he  had  delayed  another  day  Jacob  would  probably  never  have  been  found. 

During  his  captivity  he  acquired  the  inevitable  traits  of  the  Indians.  His  step  was 
light  and  he  could  pass  through  the  forest  and  leave  no  trace.  The  Indians  loved  chil¬ 
dren  and  considered  them  an  asset,  and  white  children  taken  captive  by  them  were  often 
loved  and  treated  like  their  own,  especially  if  the  child  showed  courage  or  a  sense  of 
humor,  but  the  way  they  treated  their  own  children  was  very  strange.  When  they  were 
born  instead  of  keeping  them  warm  and  wrapping  them  up,  the  first  thing  they  did  was 
to  dip  the  child  over  its  head  in  cold  water;  then  it  was  bound  naked  to  a  board,  but  they 
put  fur  or  cotton  for  the  child’s  body  to  rest  on.  In  this  way  it  was  kept  for  several 
months,  until  the  bones  of  the  litle  papoose  began  to  harden  and  grow  strong;  then  it  was 
let  loose  and  allowed  to  crawl  about.  The  Indians  were  not  subject  to  many  diseases, 
because  from  the  time  of  their  birth  they  were  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  hardships,  and  in 
this  way  became  immune.  Their  medicines  were  made  from  roots  and  the  barks  of 
trees,  and  they  rubbed  their  bodies  with  bear  oil  to  make  them  supple.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  English  in  America,  the  Indians  had  nothing  to  reckon  riches  with,  except 
“wampum”  or  “peag.”  Wampum  was  made  out  of  conch  shells.  These  they  used  instead 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  it  was  also  worn  as  ornaments.  Wampum  was  of  two  kinds,  or 
really  colors — white  and  deep  purple.  The  dark  color  was  the  more  valuable,  and  was 
called  “Wampum  peag.”  A  hole  was  drilled  through  the  conch  shells  and  they  were 
strung  on  a  leather  cord.  One  of  Jacob  Brake’s  descendants  told  me  that  Jacob  the 
Indian  captive,  to  his  dying  day,  did  all  of  his  mathematical  calculating  with  acorns,  using 
them  as  the  Chinese  use  an  Abacus,  and  that  he  could  compute  the  cost  and  amount  of  an 
intricate  transaction  correctly,  and  in  much  less  time  than  those  who  did  their  calculating 
with  figures,  using  a  pencil  and  paper. 

In  1779  Jacob  Brake  was  a  lieutenant  in  Captain  George  Jackson’s  Company  of 
Spies,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  and  their  language  fitted  him  admirably  for  this 
position. 

Died  in  1831. 

Married  Mary  Slaughter,  who  died  in  1830.  Jacob  and  his  wife  are  buried  in 
Heavner  Cemetery,  in  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia. 
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Issue : 

1.  Leah  Brake;  married  Abram  Reger. 

2.  Mary  Magdalen  Brake ;  married  Isaac  Reger. 

3.  Sophia  Brake;  married  Joseph  Shreve. 

4.  Abram  Brake;  married  Elizabeth  Brake. 

5.  John  Brake. 


II 

ABRAM  BRAKE,  second  son  of  Baron  John  Brake,  was  born  in  August,  1753,  in 
old  Virginia.  When  he  was  five  years  old  his  mother  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  he 
and  his  brother  Jacob  were  taken  captive,  but  Abram  managed  to  escape  and  returned  to 
his  home. 

Died,  in  1840,  in  Virginia. 

Married,  in  1786,  Elizabeth  Jackson.  (See  JACKSON.) 

Issue : 

1.  John  Brake. 

2.  George  Brake,  of  whom  below.- 

3.  William  Brake. 

4.  Jackson  Brake. 

5.  Abram  Brake. 

6.  Jacob  Brake. 

7.  Isaac  Brake. 

8.  Thomas  Jefferson  Brake. 

9.  Mary  Brake. 

10.  Elizabeth  Brake. 

11.  Sophia  Brake. 


II 

ELIZABETH  BRAKE,  only  daughter  of  Baron  John  Brake,  was  born  February 
22,  1757,  and  was  but  a  year  old  when  her  mother  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Died  March  22,  1812. 

Married,  as  his  first  wife,  George  Jackson.  (See  JACKSON .) 

III 

GEORGE  BRAKE,  son  of  Abram  and  Elizabeth  (Jackson)  Brake,  was  born 
January  15,  1789,  in  Harrison  County,  Virginia. 
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Died,  August  18,  1864,  in  Green  County,  Ohio.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  buried  in 
the  old  Osborn  Cemetery,  which  is  now  in  one  corner  of  the  Wright  Flying  Field,  near 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Married,  March  9,  1813,  Jane  McClure.  (See  McCLURE.) 

Issue,  among  others, 

Abram  Brake,  of  whom  below. 

IV 

ABRAM  BRAKE,  eldest  son  of  George  and  Jane  (McClure)  Brake,  was  born 
May  31,  1818,  in  Green  County,  Ohio. 

Died  January  28,  1894,  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Married,  October  17,  1843,  Margaret  Eliza  Guthridge.  (See  GUTHRIDGE.) 
Issue : 

1.  Laura  Brake,  of  whom  below. 

2.  Mary  Bell  Brake,  born  January  12,  1846,  in  Fairfield,  Ohio;  died,  December  24,  1933,  in 

Dayton,  Ohio;  married,  October  5,  1865,  Samuel  R.  Miller;  issue: 

I.  George  Malcomb  Miller,  born  July  24,  1867;  married,  in  September,  1889, 
Lucy  Anne  Redding ;  issue : 

i.  Edwin  Wright  Miller,  born  August  10,  1890;  married,  February  1, 
1919,  Elizabeth  Martha  Wentzel;  issue: 

a.  Robert  Brake  Lee  Miller,  born  November  15,  1919. 

b.  Elizabeth  Ann  Miller,  born  October  3,  1921. 

c.  Wright  Stephen  Miller,  born  March  27,  1923. 

d.  Barbara  Jean  Miller,  born  June  12,  1925. 

e.  Earl  Brake  Miller,  born  April  26,  1931. 

II.  Charles  Abram  Miller,  born  May  13,  1882,  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania;  un¬ 
married. 

III.  Margaret  Miller,  born  1885 ;  died  1885. 

3.  George  Brake,  born  May  4,  1851,  in  Osborn,  Ohio;  married  Mary  Stafford;  he  died  in 

1899;  no  children. 

4.  John  Abram  Brake,  born  December  13,  1861,  at  Fairfield,  Ohio;  married,  in  Louisville, 

Kentucky,  February  24,  1898,  Jane  Gillespie,  born  January  4,  1866,  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Decator  and  Eliza  (Leighdy)  Gillespie,  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  no  children. 


V 

LAURA  BRAKE,  daughter  of  Abram  and  Margaret  Eliza  (Guthridge)  Brake, 
was  born  October  11,  1844. 
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Died  September  29,  1886. 

Married,  October  5,  1864,  James  Austin  Todd.  (See  TODD.) 

My  grandfather,  Abram  Brake,  was  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  his  eyes  were  deep  blue, 
and  his  hair,  when  I  remember  him  was  pure  white.  He  was  the  old-time  aristocrat, 
distinguished  looking,  dignified  and  courteous,  but  he  had  a  reserve,  an  aloofness  about 
him  which  those  who  did  not  know  him  well  often  took  for  haughtiness.  For  several 
years  before  his  death  in  1894?  he  suffered  with  heart  disease  and  was  compelled  to  live 
a  very  quiet  inactive  life. 

From  the  time  of  his  youth  he  was  interested  in  farming  and  the  growing  of  tobacco 
and  grain.  During  the  Civil  War  he  supplied  the  army  with  grain,  and  at  one  time  lost 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  wheat.  This  was  his  first  great  loss,  and  after 
this  he  decided  to  divide  his  estate,  giving  my  grandmother  one-half  of  all  he  owned. 
She  had  a  wonderful  flair  for  business,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  I90I>  her  estate 
was  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars  more  than  grandfather’s. 

Like  all  Brakes,  grandfather  loved  horses,  and  he  gave  each  member  of  his  family 
their  own  horse.  After  breakfast  old  Nell,  his  sorrel  mare,  was  hitched  to  a  light  buggy, 
and  he  drove  around  the  country  attending  to  his  affairs.  I  remember  as  a  child,  sitting 
beside  him  driving  the  dashboard  for  an  imaginary  horse,  using  the  hitching  strap  for 
the  reins.  In  the  fall  we  often  had  a  family  picnic  on  his  farm  near  Osborn,  Ohio.  This 
farm  he  loved;  it  was  the  place  where  he  was  born  and  raised.  The  old  house  was  a 
two-storied  Dutch  Colonial,  red  brick  house,  with  a  great  hall  running  through  the  center, 
and  on  the  side  there  was  a  double  gallery  or  porch,  running  up  to  the  eaves.  This  was 
the  house  my  great-grandfather,  George  Brake,  built  when  he  came  to  Ohio  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  1827  he  sold  a  corner  of  this  farm,  for  three  thousand  dollars,  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  which  was  the  first  railroad  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  The 
patent  for  this  land  and  the  records  of  its  sale  are  now  in  the  Recorder’s  Office  in  Xenia, 
Ohio. 

This  farm  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  with  its  great  cultivated  fields  of  grain,  tobacco, 
and  pasture  land  stretching  out  over  what  had  been,  at  one  time  a  great  flat  prairie.  Now 
it  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  today  it  is  the  site  of  the  Wright  Flying  Field,  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

When  my  father,  James  Austin  Todd,  and  mother  were  married,  in  1864,  grand¬ 
father  Brake  built  and  gave  them  a  house  on  the  corner  of  East  High  Street  and  Lin¬ 
coln  Avenue,  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  This  is  where  we  spent  our  childhood  and  lived  until 
after  my  father’s  death.  The  house  was  red  brick,  wonderfully  built  with  thick  walls 
and  high  ceilings.  It  was  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  and  had  a  row  of  maple  trees 
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along  the  side,  and  in  the  days  of  carriages  it  had  a  stepping-stone  and  two  hitching  posts 
in  front.  The  house  was  typical  of  the  period,  with  its  marble  mantle-pieces,  piers- 
mirrors,  long  lace  curtains  with  heavy  silk  over-curtains  and  lambrequins,  crystal  chande¬ 
liers  and  heavy  carpets.  Every  year  in  the  spring  and  fall,  Cinderella,  our  old  darky 
servant  had  the  house  cleaned  from  the  attic  to  the  basement,  every  piece  of  furniture 
was  polished,  every  curtain  and  carpet  taken  out  and  cleaned,  and  we  children  loved  the 
excitement  and  confusion,  but  my  father  stayed  away  from  the  house  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  poor  Cinderella  went  into  a  complete  decline  as  soon  as  it  was  finished. 

In  this  house  we  had  gay  and  wonderful  times.  This  was  before  the  day  of  night 
clubs  and  cabarets,  and  entertaining  was  all  done  in  your  own  homes.  When  my  mother 
gave  a  large  party  Sady  Banks,  a  colored  caterer  came  with  her  great  coffee-pot  and  a 
corps  of  darkey  waiters,  but  Cinderella,  our  old  “Mammy,  was  monarch  of  all  she  sur¬ 
veyed”  in  her  kitchen,  and  supervised  the  whole  affair.  Not  only  the  dining  room  was 
used,  but  small  tables  were  placed  in  the  library  and  hall,  and  a  formal  dinner  was  a 
grand  affair.  I  remember  peeking  through  the  banisters  in  my  “nightie”  at  two  of  the 
guests,  seated  under  the  stairs.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Oliver  Kelly,  an  old  gentleman  I 
loved.  He  motioned  for  me  to  come  down  and  have  his  ice  cream,  and  in  a  fit  of  mad¬ 
ness  I  rushed  and  put  on  my  “Sunday  best”  coat,  and  with  curls  awry,  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  delicious  vanilla  ear  of  corn  with  pistache  husks,  when  to  my  horror  I  heard  the 
voice  of  Cinderella  say:  “Young  lady,  you  skip  youself  to  bed  this  minute.”  As  a  pun¬ 
ishment,  I  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  of  the  cakes  I  had  had  my  eyes  on  before  the 
party. 

At  Christmas  the  carpet  in  the  parlor  was  covered  with  a  white  canvas  cloth,  and 
we  had  a  large  Christmas  tree,  which  we  trimmed  ourselves.  It  was  arrayed  with 
strings  of  cranberries  and  popcorn,  and  was  lighted  with  little  wax  candles,  and  there 
were  cornicopias  filled  with  candy,  and  gifts  for  all  of  the  family  and  our  friends,  and 
until  after  New  Year’s,  parties  were  given  every  day,  and  there  was  the  gayety  and  charm 
of  real  hospitality  which  one  cannot  forget. 


(See  BRAKE  genealogical  chart,  p.  361.) 


Guthridge 

Arms — Argent  a  cross  gules  between  four  mullets  pierced  sable. 

Crest — A  swan  passant,  crowned  with  an  antique  crown  all  proper. 

HE  name  Guthridge  has  been  spelled  Goodrich,  Gutteridge,  Gut- 
ridge,  Guttridge,  Goodridge,  Gutterich,  Guttery  and  de  la  Goot- 
rie,  but  was  generally  spelled  Goodrich  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 
until  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  it  was  changed  to 
Guthridge  by  the  members  of  the  family  who  stayed  in  America. 
The  family  was  said  to  be  Scottish,  but  the  early  form  of  the 
name  de  la  Gottrie,  and  information  given  in  old  documents  and 
letters  inclines  one  to  believe  them  to  have  been  French,  and  members  of  the  Huguenot 
colony  of  Powhatan,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  Jules  Guttery  was  one  of  this  colony, 
and  the  name  Jules  is  used  in  the  family  until  the  present  time. 

The  Goodrich  family  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  the  celebrated  Tories  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  County  of  Virginia,  and  Dorchester  County,  Maryland,  but  unlike  most 
Virginia  Loyalists,  they  had  lived  in  Virginia  for  many  years  before  the  war.  At  first 
they  sided  with  the  Revolutionary  party,  but  later  were  won  over  to  the  Loyalists’  side 
by  the  governor,  Lord  Dunmore.  They  were  merchants  and  shipowners  of  great  wealth 
and  owned  plantations  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  of  Virginia  and  in  Dorchester  County, 
Maryland,  as  the  many  deeds  and  wills  recorded  in  Annapolis  and  Virginia  show. 

On  June  17,  1652,  a  certificate  from  the  court  of  Lower  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was 
issued  to  Thomas  Goodrich,  Gent,  of  the  importation  of  himself,  Ann,  his  wife,  seven 
negroes,  and  four  other  persons.  Another  document  shows  that  on  March  12,  1664,  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  called  Goodrich* s  Choice,  in  Maryland,  were  surveyed  for  Tim¬ 
othy  Guthridge. 

The  first  of  our  line  of  the  family  was 


/ 

JOHN  GOODRICH,  who  was  born  in  1618.  He  was  a  planter  and  owner  of  sail¬ 
ing  vessels,  and  was  the  captain  of  one  of  his  ships.  He  and  his  family  lived  on  a  plan- 
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tation  iu  the  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Virginia.  On  one  of  his  voyages  to  France,  a  young 
child,  about  four  years  of  age  and  her  nurse,  were  hurriedly  driven  up  to  the  pier,  just 
as  his  vessel  was  ready  to  sail,  and  the  man  who  accompanied  them  insisted  that  Captain 
Goodrich  take  the  child  and  her  nurse  as  passengers  aboard  his  ship.  At  first  Captain 
Goodrich  refused,  but  the  man  was  persistent,  stating  that  the  woman  with  the  child  had 
papers  and  instructions  to  whom  she  was  to  be  delivered  in  the  colonies,  and  as  the  man 
was  evidently  a  gentleman,  and  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer,  Captain  Goodrich  finally 
consented  to  take  them  aboard. 

The  first  week  at  sea  the  child’s  attendant  was  taken  with  a  fatal  illness,  but  before 
she  passed  away,  she  gave  Captain  Goodrich  a  purse  filled  with  gold  coins,  and  placed  a 
small  locket  around  the  child’s  neck,  on  one  side  of  which  was  engraved  a  French  coronet, 
and  on  the  inside  was  a  lock  of  golden  hair.  After  the  nurse’s  death  they  searched  her 
effects,  but  found  that  she  had  evidently  thrown  overboard  or  destroyed  all  of  the  papers. 
A  woman  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  ship  coming  to  the  colonies  took  care  of  the  child 
until  they  arrived  in  Virginia.  This  child  of  mystery  was  so  winsome  and  had  such 
charm  that  Captain  Goodrich  decided  to  take  her  to  his  home,  and  he  and  his  wife  grew 
to  love  her  so  much  that  they  legally  adopted  her,  but  as  the  nurse  had  destroyed  every 
trace  of  her  identity,  it  was  never  known  who  she  really  was,  if  she  had  been  kidnapped, 
sold  for  a  ransom  or  had  been  willfully  abandoned.  The  only  clews  to  her  identity  were 
the  locket  and  the  letter  H  with  the  same  coronet  above  it,  which  was  embroidered  on 
her  skirt  and  a  little  waist.  All  of  her  clothes  were  of  the  finest  material,  and  several  of 
them  were  kept  in  the  family  as  heirlooms  until  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  the  years  that  followed  John  Goodrich  and  his  son  John  sailed  the  seven  seas,  and 
each  time  they  returned  home  young  John  fell  more  and  more  in  love  with  his  lovely 
adopted  sister,  and  finally  in  1673,  they  were  married. 

John  Goodrich  was  in  the  colonies  in  1638,  for  in  March,  1698,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
he  made  a  deposition,  which  still  exists  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  records,  about  events  in  the 
colonies  sixty  years  before.  He  died  a  few  months  later,  for  his  will  dated  August  30, 
1  ^95 ,  was  proved  June  9,  1698.  In  it  he  gave  to  his  son  Charles  “the  land  where  the 
said  son  then  lived,”  and  made  a  bequest  to  his  grandson  John,  son  of  John,  and  directed 
that  his  own  son  John,  son  of  his  wife  Rebecca,  should  be  sent  to  school  as  soon  as  he  was 
of  suitable  age. 

Married,  in  1651,  Rebecca - . 

Issue,  among  others, 


John  Goodrich,  of  whom  below. 
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II 

JOHN  GOODRICH,  son  of  John  and  Rebecca  Goodrich,  was  born  in  1652.  Like 
his  father  he  lived  on  a  plantation  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Virginia. 

Married,  first,  Honor - . 

Married,  second,  Ann - ,  who,  in  1697/98,  married  Captain  Robert  Kal. 

Died  in  1695. 

His  will  names  as  legatees  his  sons  John  and  George,  and  four  daughters,  Honor, 
Constance,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth;  to  each  of  the  daughters  he  left  20  shillings  each  for 
wedding  rings. 

Issue,  among  others, 

John  Goodrich,  of  whom  below. 

III 

JOHN  GOODRICH,  son  of  John  and  Honor  Goodrich,  was  born  in  1677,  and 
lived  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Virginia,  where  he  owned  a  plantation. 

Died  in  1749,  his  will  being  proved  on  June  1st  of  that  year. 

Married  Mary - . 

Issue,  among  others: 

John  Goodrich,  of  whom  below. 


JOHN  GOODRICH,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Goodrich,  was  born  in  1722,  and 
lived  in  Nansemond,  Virginia.  He  was  a  merchant  and  ship-owner  in  a  large  way,  and 
carried  on  a  business  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  trading  as  John  Goodrich  and  Company.  In 
1775,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  sided  at  first  with  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  party,  and  imported  gunpowder  for  their  use.  In  July,  1775,  the  Continental  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Safety  furnished  him  with  £5,000  in  bills  of  exchange  to  be  used  in  obtaining 
powder  from  the  West  Indies.  This  he  seems  to  have  done  satisfactorily,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  in  trouble  with  both  the  Colonial  authorities  and  Lord  Dunmore. 
In  January,  1776,  he  petitioned  the  Virginia  Convention  for  an  adjustment  of  his 
accounts,  which  caused  much  debate  in  that  body,  and  led  him  to  withdraw  his  support 
from  the  colonies.  In  March,  1776,  he  and  his  five  sons  had  abandoned  their  houses, 
plantations,  negroes  and  stock,  and  were  serving  the  Crown  under  Lord  Dunmore.  At 
this  time  his  Lordship  had  five  of  their  vessels  in  his  fleet,  under  orders  to  constantly 
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navigate  the  rivers  of  Virginia,  and  seize,  burn,  or  destroy  everything  that  was  water¬ 
borne. 

In  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Dunmore  remarked  that  the  members 
of  this  family  were  high  spirited,  active  and  industrious,  and  that  it  had  cost  him  much 
trouble  to  secure  them  to  the  royai  cause. 

Harassed  by  both  parties  John  Goodrich  declared  that  at  last  “he  did  not  value  his 
life,”  and  in  June,  1776,  he  was  in  prison,  in  chains,  and  ill.  His  wife  petitioned  in  his 
behalf,  and  after  inquiring  into  his  condition  he  was  relieved  of  his  fetters,  and  taken 
under  guard  to  a  place  suitable  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  In  prison  a  second  time, 
the  Convention  of  Virginia  ordered  provision  out  of  his  estate,  for  the  support  of  his 
wife  and  young  children.  He  was  released  finally  and  went  to  England.  Later,  after  the 
war,  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  was  engaged  in  fitting  out  privateers.  In  1785  he 
went  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  asked  permission  to  settle  there  with  his  family, 
offering,  if  they  accepted  his  request,  to  bring  “Twenty  sail  of  vessels,  and  to  establish 
himself  in  the  Mercantile  business.”  But  he  had  taken  such  an  active  part  in  the  war 
that  upon  a  vote  of  the  town,  his  request  was  refused  by  a  large  majority. 

Died,  at  Grove  House,  Topsham,  Devon,  England,  in  1785,  where  there  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  him  and  his  family  in  the  Topsham  Church,  just  inside  the  tower  entrance.  His 
epitaph  reads:  “John  Goodrich,  a  native  of  Virginia  in  North  America.” 

Married  Margaret  Bridger.  (See  BRIDGER.) 

Issue : 

Tames  Goodrich;  died  May  26,  1787,  aged  twenty-three. 

Samuel  Goodrich;  died  October  26,  1807,  aged  forty-one. 

Agatha  Wells  Goodrich,  born  in  1752;  died  in  1838;  a  miniature  portrait  of  her  is  preserved 
at  Tor  Abbey,  in  Devon,  England;  she  married  Robert  Sheddon,  a  native  of  Beith,  Scot¬ 
land;  he  also  was  a  Loyalist,  and  his  property,  like  that  of  his  father-in-law  was  sequestered 
during  the  Revolutionary  War;  removed  to  Bermuda  and  later  came  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  remained  until  the  British  evacuated  the  city,  and  then  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  established  a  commercial  house  of  the  highest  respectability. 

Bartlett  Goodrich ;  lived  in  Luwithe  Hall,  Shropshire,  and  had  a  house  in  Queens  Square, 
London. 

Edward  Goodrich ;  stayed  in  America ;  fought  for  the  colonies. 

John  Guthridge,  of  whom  below. 


V 

JOHN  GUTHRIDGE,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  (Bridger)  Guthridge,  was  born 
in  Virginia.  He  remained  in  this  country  and  spelled  his  name  Guthridge,  because  his 
father  had  been  run  out  of  the  country  because  he  was  a  Royalist.  He  lived  in  Maryland 
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until  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  from  there  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
lived  until  1785,  when  he  and  a  party  of  friends  moved  down  the  Ohio  River  in  flatboats, 
to  what  was  then  called  Limestone,  but  is  now  known  as  Maysville,  Mason  County,  Ken¬ 
tucky;  he  settled  later  in  Washington,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  justice  of  the  peace  and 
judge  of  the  court  until  he  decided  to  move  to  what  was  then  called  the  Western  Territory, 
north  of  the  Ohio  River,  finally  settling  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio. 

Collins  in  his  “History  of  Kentucky,”  gives  the  following  account:  “Maysville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  was  settled  in  November,  1784,  and  after  1800  was  generally  known  as  Limestone. 
James  Turner  arrived  there  on  December  24,  1784.  Washington,  the  oldest  town  in 
Mason  County,  was  established  as  a  town,  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in  1786, 
having  been  laid  off  the  year  before,  on  about  seven  hundred  acres  of  land.  Edmond 
Byne,  Edward  Waller,  Henry  Lee  Miles,  Withers  Conway,  Arthur  Fox,  Daniel  Boone 
(who  then  lived  in  Maysville,  Kentucky),  Robert  Rankin,  John  Guthridge  and  William 
Lamb,  gentlemen,  were  made  the  first  trustees,  and  each  owner  of  a  lot,  so  soon  as  he 
should  build  a  dwelling  house  16  ft.  square,  with  a  Brick  chimney,  was  to  have  the  Priv- 
ilages  of  Freeholders.” 

In  1809  John  Guthridge  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  of  Adams  County,  Ohio, 
and  later  judge  of  the  court  in  Urbana,  Champaign  County,  which  office  he  held  until  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  business.  Urbana  at  this  time  was  a  frontier 
town,  and  during  the  War  of  1812,  Hull’s  army  was  quartered  there  before  taking  up 
their  line  of  march  for  Detroit.  It  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  troops  starting  for  the 
defense  of  the  northern  frontier. 

John  Guthridge  was  a  wonderful  man,  noted  for  his  kindness  and  integrity,  and  bore 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  progress  of  Ohio. 

Died  in  1824.  His  will  was  signed  July  19,  1824,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  wills 
recorded  in  Urbana.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  document: 

“To  my  beloved  wife  Elizabeth,  I  give  all  of  my  personal  property,  after  my  just 
debts  are  paid,  etc.  To  my  son  John  Guthridge,  Sarah  Rhodes,  Jane  Hathway,  Cather¬ 
ine  Lowry,  each  1  dollar,  as  I  have  given  them  their  portion  heretofore,  etc.  (Each  of 
these  children  were  given  their  portion  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.)  I  give  to  my  sons 
Moses,  Jesse,  Aaron,  Richard  and  James  each  33^  acres  of  land,  etc.  James  Daniels  and 
Soloman  Vance  to  be  my  Executors.”  This  will  is  written  on  old  parchment,  and  is  so 
faded  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  read. 

Married,  in  1765,  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  Elizabeth  Turner.  (See  TURNER.) 

Issue,  among  twelve  children: 

Rev.  John  Guthridge,  of  whom  below 

Sarah  Guthridge. 
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Jane  Guthridge. 

Catherine  Guthridge. 

Moses  Guthridge. 

Jesse  Guthridge. 

Aaron  Guthridge. 

Richard  Guthridge. 

James  Guthridge. 

VI 

REVEREND  JOHN  GUTHRIDGE,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Turner)  Guth¬ 
ridge,  was  born  July  25,  1776.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  influential  settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  Champaign  County.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Mad  River  Baptist  Church,  in  Urbana,  founded  in 
1812.  In  1819  a  log  building  was  erected,  and  in  later  years  a  brick  structure  took  its 
place.  Antrim  states  that  “Sharp’s  Run  Baptist  Church  was  constituted  in  1819  by  John 
Guthridge  and  John  Thomas,’’  and  gives  the  list  of  the  first  members  as  follows:  “James 
Turner,  Ann  Turner,  his  wife,  Rebecca  McGill,  John  Guthridge,  Sampson  Talbot,  M. 
Guthridge,  E.  Parkinson,  and  John  Thomas,  eight  in  all.” 

The  Reverend  John  Guthridge  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  the  old-time  silver-tongued 
orator  and  itinerant  preacher.  He  rode  horseback  through  the  southern  part  of  Ohio 
and  into  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  preached  in  whatever  place  was  at  hand,  and  he 
usually  took  an  old  colored  servant  Moses  with  him.  It  is  said  that  while  John  Guth¬ 
ridge  held  services  in  the  homes  of  his  followers,  old  Moses  held  a  service  for  the  darkies 
on  the  place  outside,  and  usually  repeated,  word  for  word  his  master’s  sermon,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  exact  gestures  and  tone  of  my  great-grandfather’s  voice. 

John  Guthridge  and  his  wife  Margaret  are  buried  in  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

Died  August  22,  1829. 

Married,  September  27,  1798,  Margaret  Parkinson.  (See  PARKINSON .) 

Issue,  among  thirteen  children,  the  twelfth  child 

Margaret  Elisa  Guthridge,  of  whom  below. 

VII 

MARGARET  ELIZA  GUTHRIDGE,  daughter  of  Reverend  John  and  Margaret 
(Parkinson)  Guthridge,  was  born  January  31,  1825.  Of  all  of  the  people  I  have  ever 
known,  my  grandmother  had  the  greatest  personality.  She  was  five  feet  two  inches  tall ;  and 
a  curious  thing,  she  seemed  to  grow  smaller  every  year  of  her  life,  but  her  mind  was  as  clear 
as  a  bell  until  the  hour  of  her  death.  Her  eyes  were  brown  and  her  hair  was  white,  and 
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she  wore  it  parted  in  the  center,  with  two  puffs  over  each  ear,  and  when  I  remember  her 
she  always  wore  a  little  real  lace  cap.  In  the  winter  she  wore  black  silk  dresses,  with  a 
white  mull  fichu  pinned  at  the  waist  with  a  black  onyx  pin,  which  had  a  large  pearl  in  the 
center.  Today  it  is  one  of  my  most  cherished  possessions. 

The  silk  of  her  dresses  was  either  a  peau-de-soie  or  a  grosgrain  silk,  which  could  almost 
stand  alone,  and  never  crumpled  or  cracked.  Silk  of  this  type  is  not  made  today.  In  her 
skirt  she  had  a  slit  pocket  on  the  right  side,  in  which  she  carried  her  handkerchief,  and 
often  a  little  bottle  of  smelling-salts.  In  summer  the  black  silks  were  replaced  by  white 
pique  dresses  made  the  same  way.  When  she  rode  to  church,  or  made  calls,  she  wore  a 
long  sealskin  coat  in  winter  and  a  black  silk  dolman,  with  fringe  on  it  in  warm  weather, 
and  a  little  black  bonnet  with  a  long  crepe  veil. 

Grandmother  and  her  sister  Celnira  Guthridge  Green  loved  each  other  dearly,  but 
they  were  entirely  different  in  every  way.  Aunt  Celnira  was  very  tall  and  dignified;  she 
was  always  prepared  for  the  worst,  but  nothing  ever  daunted  grandmother;  wherever  she 
was  she  radiated  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  happiness.  Her  house  was  always  in  perfect 
orde..  The  cellar  was  stocked  with  great  bins  of  potatoes,  vegetables  and  apples;  there 
was  a  large  cupboard  filled  with  preserves,  jellies  and  jams  of  every  kind,  and  a  wine  closet, 
which  every  well  run  house  had  in  her  day,  was  stocked  with  old  Port  and  Sherry,  and 
mellow  old  “Gold  Lace”  Kentucky  whiskey  to  take  if  the  occasion  called  for  it. 

Until  the  last  days  of  her  life  she  was  always  busy.  I  remember  her  chagrin  when 
she  could  no  longer  see  to  make  grandfather’s  fine  white  shirts  by  hand.  In  her  day  part 
of  every  lady’s  education  was  to  be  able  to  do  the  finest  hand  sewing.  I  recall — as  a 
sample  of  her  wit — my  having  dinner  at  the  table  with  my  grandfather  and  grandmother 
as  a  small  child,  and  in  a  rash  moment,  I  took  the  largest  peach  in  the  dish,  which  unfortu¬ 
nately,  turned  out  to  be  a  “cling,”  and  in  the  struggle  to  eat  it,  with  my  best  manners,  it 
slipped  out  of  my  fingers,  flew  across  the  table,  and  landed  in  my  grandfather’s  shirt 
bosom,  then  slowly  slid  down  into  his  waistcoat;  I  shall  never  forget  the  moment  of 
silence,  or  the  tone  of  my  grandfather’s  voice,  when  he  said,  “young  lady,  you  may  be 
excused”;  like  a  flash,  grandmother  came  to  the  rescue,  and  with  a  laugh,  said:  “well, 
my  dear,  you  know  you  have  always  prided  yourself  on  the  fact  that  the  members  of  your 
family  are  ‘sure  shots’;  so  you  see  your  granddaughter  is  certainly  ‘a  chip  off  the  old 
block.  During  this  remark  I  flew  to  the  kitchen,  where  old  Hester,  with  a  worried 
look  on  her  face,  said:  “Lordy,  Lordy,  Honey!  This  shu’  is  a  good  time  fo’  youall  to 
go  calling  next  door.”  I  thought  this  was  good  advice  to  avoid  a  spanking — and  luck  was 
with  me,  for  I  was  so  chastened  and  polite  when  I  arrived  at  Aunt  Celnira’s,  that  she 
invited  me  to  have  a  large  piece  of  peach  cobbler. 

At  the  end  of  grandmother’s  dining-room,  she  had  a  conservatory,  which  was  always 
filled  with  flowers,  which  were  the  passion  of  her  life;  these  she  raised  from  slips  and  bulbs. 
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In  the  spring  her  tulips,  hyacinths  and  crocuses  were  always  the  first  to  appear,  and  she 
started  most  of  the  flowers  for  her  garden  in  the  house.  I  have  known  her  to  go  calling  and 
have  someone  give  her  a  slip,  which  she  would  put  in  her  pocket,  enjoy  her  visit,  and  hours 
later  put  it  in  the  earth  and  it  always  grew  and  blossomed  for  her.  Besides  geraniums, 
cinnamon  pinks,  fuchsias,  lilies  and  other  small  old-fashioned  flowers,  she  also  had  large 
plants  in  tubs,  two  over  eight  feet  tall,  which  she  especially  loved  because  they  were  named 
for  the  friends  who  had  given  them  to  her  as  slips.  The  white  oleander  was  called 
“Auntie  Morris,”  the  pink  oleander  “Mary  Cozad,”  the  habiscus  “Judge  Shock,”  the 
rubber  plant  “Old  Sim,”  but  her  pet  and  pride  was  “Mrs.  James,”  the  night-blooming 
cerius.  When  this  plant  bloomed  at  midnight,  grandmother  always  gave  a  party  and 
invited  all  of  her  old  friends,  who  made  the  effort  of  their  lives  to  sit  up  late  enough  to  see 
the  lovely  blossoms  open. 

In  every  generation  there  are  always  those  who  are  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ahead 
of  their  times.  This  was  certainly  true  of  grandmother,  for  she  had  a  brilliant  mind  and 
a  marvelous  sense  of  humor.  She  believed  in  suffrage  and  thought  women  should  vote 
and  hold  political  offices,  where  schools  and  the  affairs  of  women  and  children  were  con¬ 
cerned.  She  said  a  child  needed  both  a  father’s  and  mother’s  love  and  knowledge  to 
guide  and  raise  it — and  that  this  was  true  of  a  nation  as  well.  This  in  her  day  was  con¬ 
sidered  outlandish.  She  also  did  not  believe  in  being  a  “hereditary”  Democrat  or  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  although  her  father  was  a  straight-laced  Baptist  clergyman,  she  shocked  her 
pastor  almost  into  having  a  “stroke”  when  she  informed  him  that  she  thought  anyone — 
black,  white,  Catholic,  Jew  or  Gentile — if  they  were  sincere  in  their  love  and  belief  in  God, 
and  lived  accordingly  would  be  saved  even  if  they  had  not  been  baptized.  Aunt  Celnira 
told  her  that  her  father  would  turn  in  his  grave  if  he  could  hear  her,  but  she  replied :  “No, 
my  dear,  you  mean  he  should  have  turned  before  he  reached  the  grave.” 

Those  were  the  days  when  people  made  “formal  calls.”  I  can  see  my  grandmother 
now,  with  her  white  “ten  button”  kid  gloves,  which  had  to  be  buttoned  with  a  small  silver 
glove-buttoner,  and  her  card-case  and  little  “tip  parasol,”  draw  up  to  the  front  door  of 
the  last  old  gentleman  of  her  “set,”  and  send  in  her  card.  Notwithstanding  his  feeble¬ 
ness,  he  always  came  out  and  assisted  her  up  the  steps.  At  Christmas,  New  Year’s  Day, 
and  on  other  special  occasions,  these  old  friends  sent  gifts  to  celebrate — a  bottle  of  old 
Port,  a  fruit-cake,  or  a  bunch  of  lovely  flowers  from  their  gardens,  and  there  was  a  gal¬ 
lantry,  a  charm  to  life  then  that  this  generation  has  never  known. 

People  from  far  and  near,  young  and  old,  came  to  her  for  advice  and  told  her  their 
troubles.  Those  in  trouble  she  always  invited  to  dinner  first,  and  somehow  the  troubles 
never  seemed  to  be  as  great  after  they  had  dined.  She  always  sat  in  her  favorite  chair 
by  the  window,  and  beside  her  on  a  little  table  she  kept  her  Bible,  the  daily  papers, 
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Shakespeare  and  the  Farmers’  Almanac.  All  of  her  flowers  were  planted  in  the  “New 
of  the  Moon,’’  and  “Old  Hester”  also  set  her  hens  at  that  time,  but  potatoes,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  grew  in  the  ground,  etc.,  were  planted  in  the  “Dark  of  the  Moon.” 

Grandmother  sat  at  one  end  of  the  dinner  table  and  grandfather  at  the  other,  and 
no  food  was  ever  served  until  the  blessing  had  been  asked.  Then  the  great  old  “soup- 
tureen”  was  placed  in  front  of  grandfather,  and  I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  filled  the  plates 
with  the  big  silver  ladle.  The  “service”  then  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now,  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  Queen  Victoria  had  been  a  guest  at  their  table,  my  grandfather  would 
have  served  my  grandmother  first.  The  table  was  covered  with  a  John  Brown  white 
damask  cloth,  and  the  dinner  napkins  were  as  large  as  a  small  tea-cloth  of  today.  An 
old  English  silver  “caster”  graced  the  center  of  the  table.  I  don’t  wonder  that  people 
ate  more  in  those  days,  for  the  food  was  delicious  and  they  ate  with  leisure,  and  there  was 
such  real  hospitality,  and  nothing  was  ever  done  differently  if  guests  were  in  the  house — 
and  everyone  talked  and  a  spirit  of  gayety  aided  the  digestion. 

Before  grandmother  died  she  upset  the  entire  family  by  telling  them  exactly  what 
she  wanted  done  at  her  funeral.  She  was  laid  out  in  one  of  her  white  dresses,  with  her 
cap  and  glasses  on.  The  casket  was  placed  in  the  conservatory,  and  every  bulb  and 
plant  seemed  to  blossom  forth  for  the  occasion.  Her  birds  chirped  and  sang  so  that  they 
had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  house.  Several  years  before  her  death  a  law  was  passed  in  the 
state  of  Ohio  prohibiting  anyone  to  keep  a  red-bird  in  captivity,  so  “Old  Redie,”  her  pet 
bird  was  let  loose  in  the  garden,  and  every  afternoon,  when  grandmother  came  out  on  the 
porch  to  enjoy  the  “cool  of  the  evening,”  he  would  come  and  sit  on  the  railing  and  make 
such  a  racket  that  she  could  hardly  hear  herself  talk.  The  only  way  she  could  get  rid  of 
him  was  to  have  “Old  Sim”  turn  the  hose  on  him.  This  insulted  him  so  that  he  would 
retire  to  a  lilac  bush  and  carry  on  at  a  distance. 

When  I  think  of  grandmother  now,  her  personality  never  fades;  her  charm,  her 
common  sense,  her  wit  and  her  ability  to  help  those  who  needed  help,  stand  out  as  vividly 
as  they  did  then,  and  I  thank  God  for  giving  me  such  a  darling  little  grandmother. 

Died  March  22,  1901,  and  is  buried  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Married,  October  17,  1843,  Abram  Brake.  (See  BRAKE.) 

Today  the  last  of  this  wonderful  old  family,  the  ones  that  I  knew,  have  all  passed 
on.  The  last  man  to  bear  the  name  of  Guthridge  in  our  line  was  Jules  Guthridge,  son  of 
Albert  Guthridge;  he  was  a  charming,  brilliant  man,  and  my  mother’s  favorite  cousin;  he 
died  in  1917.  The  following  article  was  written  at  the  time  of  his  death  : 

“The  late  Jules  Guthridge  may  be  counted  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  newspaper 
men  the  country  has  ever  produced.  He  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Ohio,  and  came  with  his 
parents  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  when  he  was  only  a  few  weeks  old,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
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was  educated  and  reared  to  manhood.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  learned  telegraphy 
in  Urbana,  in  the  office  of  D.  T.  Bacon,  then  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  which  was  stationed  at  that  time  in  Urbana.  He  enlisted  as  a  member 
of  Company  A,  134th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  had  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
been  the  only  member  of  the  regiment  not  to  have  lost  a  day’s  service  because  of  illness 
or  for  any  other  cause. 

“After  the  war  Mr.  Guthridge  entered  the  journalistic  field  and  during  the  last  half 
of  the  century  was  employed  on  some  of  the  largest  papers  in  the  country.  He  served  on 
the  ‘Cincinnati  Gazette,’  the  ‘Chicago  Times,’  ‘San  Francisco  Examiner,’  and  the  ‘New 
York  Herald.’  He  then  became  identified  with  the  United  Press  Association,  and  was 
thus  employed  until  he  became  secretary  of  the  Indianapolis  Monetary  Committee,  an 
organization  which  was  in  existence  to  further  the  Gold  Standard  movement  in  1896. 

“About  1905  he  became  manager  of  the  Washington  office  of  the  New  York  Bank¬ 
ing  House  of  Henry  Clews  &  Company.  His  long  residence  in  Washington,  and  his  wide 
reputation  with  the  leaders  in  the  Republican  party  throughout  the  nation  led  him  to  be 
selected  as  manager  of  the  press  bureau  at  the  Republican  National  Headquarters  in 
New  York  City  during  the  Presidential  campaign  in  1904,  his  appointment  being  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

“Mr.  Guthridge  made  his  home  in  Washington  from  1881  until  the  time  of  his  death 
in  the  spring  of  1917,  when  he  died  of  apoplexy  in  his  apartments.  He  was  sixty-nine 
years  old.  His  wife  was  the  very  beautiful  Anna  Sterling,  who  was  one  of  the  noted 
hostesses  in  Washington.” 

In  the  Guthridge  family  there  are  many  old  letters  and  papers  which  are  of  true 
historic  value,  and  the  following  is  a  letter  written  by  my  great-grandfather’s  brother, 
Aaron  Guthridge,  describing  pioneer  life  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  It  was  read  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  of  Champaign  and  Logan  Counties,  in  Ohio,  in  1872.  At  this  time  Aaron  Guth¬ 
ridge  was  eighty  years  old.  He  lived  in  Champaign  County  with  his  wife,  “the  former” 
Miss  Mary  Gray,  who  was  preeminent  for  her  social  graces. 

“My  father,  John  Guthridge,  was  born  in  Virginia;  from  there  he  went  to  the  state 
of  Maryland.  While  there,  in  the  year  1765,  he  married  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Turner.  He  remained  there  until  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  From  there  he 
’  moved  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lived  there  until  the  year  of  1785.  He  and 
others  moved  down  the  Ohio  River  in  flat  boats,  to  what  was  then  called  Lime  Stone,  but 
is  now  known  as  Maysville,  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  and  settled  at  Washington,  near 
Kenton’s  Station.  For  a  few  years  they  were  much  annoyed  by  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
their  killing  of  men,  women  and  children,  and  the  stealing  of  their  cattle  and  horses. 
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“The  white  man’s  living  was  deer  and  buffalo  meat.  The  first  settlers  of  Kentucky 
underwent  many  privations  and  hardships,  but  many  lived  to  see  better  days.  There  my 
parents  buried  their  oldest  son  in  Washington,  Kentucky.  My  father  was  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  Judge  of  the  Court,  which  office  he  held  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  state. 

“My  brother,  Jesse  Guthridge,  who  was  born  in  1786,  is  said  to  be  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky.  After  a  few  years  times  were  fast  becoming 
better  and  more  prosperous,  and  my  father  decided  to  move  his  family  to  what  at  that 
time  was  called  the  Western  Territory,’  north  of  the  Ohio  River;  this  was  in  1798. 
My  parents  raised  twelve  children,  nine  sons  and  three  daughters.  My  father  was  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  in  Adams  County,  Ohio.  In  1807  he  moved  to  Mad  River  County, 
and  settled  there  on  the  east  side  of  Dugan  prairie  on  the  headwaters  of  Birch  Creek,  in 
Champaign  County,  Ohio. 

“The  people  soon  became  alarmed  about  the  Indians,  and  built  a  fort  at  John  Taylor’s 
Mills,  on  King’s  Creek,  north  of  Urbana,  Ohio.  In  the  year  1809  we  had  a  celebration 
at  Urbana,  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  people  of  our  town  met  en  masse,  under  the 
shade  of  a  great  white  oak  tree.  The  crowd  was  not  large,  but  their  friendship  was  never 
excelled.  Joseph  Vance,  Sr.,  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  then  all  partook  of 
a  bountiful  dinner  of  chicken,  roast  beef  and  the  luxuries  of  the  day. 

“At  this  time  it  took  a  large  bound  to  get  enough  scholars  to  make  up  a  school.  Our 
school  rooms  were  little  log  cabins  with  paper  windows,  which  let  in  but  little  light. 
About  this  time  my  father  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  held  in  Urbana,  Champaign 
County,  Ohio,  which  office  he  held  until  his  health  became  impaired  by  illness,  and  he 
retired  from  active  business  of  any  kind. 

“In  the  year  1812,  Moses  Corwin  printed  the  first  newspaper  that  was  ever  printed 
in  Urbana.  About  this  time  came  the  news  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Great  Britain.  Troops  were  soon  organized  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  General  Wil¬ 
liam  Hull  marched  his  army  from  Dayton  to  Urbana,  a  council  was  held  with  the  Indians, 
but  no  good  grew  out  of  it.  My  brother,  Joseph  Guthridge,  was  a  member  of  the  Spy 
Company,  commanded  by  Captain  William  McCollock,  and  William  Guthridge  and  a 
brother-in-law,  Westly  Hathaway,  were  members  of  Hull’s  army.  All  landed  safely  at 
Detroit;  here  the  Spy  Company  was  discharged,  and  my  brother  Joseph  returned  home 
safe  and  well.  In  August,  1812,  Hull  surrendered  his  army  to  Proctor,  as  prisoners  of 
war.  They  were  sent  home  on  parole.  Most  of  them  returned  during  the  fall  months. 
We  had  a  dark  and  discouraging  time  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1812-13,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1813  there  was  a  great  call  for  men  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  our  country.  My 
brothers  all  older  than  myself,  were  all  out  on  the  warpath,  but  they  all  returned  home  to 
harvest  in  the  month  of  July,  1813.  After  the  harvest  there  was  a  call  for  more  men.  I 
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had  six  brothers  in  the  war,  all  at  the  same  time.  Because  of  illness  I  was  compelled  to 
stay  at  home.  In  the  fall,  my  brother  William  Guthridge  went  northeast  and  joined 
General  Brown’s  army.  My  brother,  John  Guthridge  (our  great-grandfather)  was  a 
Baptist  preacher  for  many  years  before  his  death. 

“I  remember  hearing  my  mother  count  her  children.  The  number  was  twelve  chil¬ 
dren  and  twelve  grandchildren.  The  great-grandchildren,  perhaps,  would  be  more  than 
that  number. 

“I  have  seen  many  and  great  improvements  in  old  Champaign  County  since  the  year 
1807.  I  am  now  living  in  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio,  on  the  headwaters  of  Little  Darby. 
There  are  two  gristmills  and  two  sawmills,  one  woolen  factory,  and  a  good  railroad.  I 
am  in  possession  of  the  family  records  and  dates  of  all  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  are  gone  to  a  better  world  than  this. 

“I  was  raised  on  crops  which  grew  in  the  fields,  which  were  plowed  with  long,  wooden 
mould-board  plows;  then  came  the  cast  plow;  but  best  of  all  is  the  steel  plow  of  the 
present  day  (1872).  The  improvements  in  farming  are  great  and  good,  and  far  exceed 
those  of  other  years.  .  .  .  Many  places  where  we  used  to  hear  the  howling  of  wolves, 
and  the  hunting  of  Indians,  we  can  now  hear  the  Gospel  preached  on  Sunday.  .  .  . 

“In  1807,  farm  cabins  were  scarce  and  far  between.  ...  In  the  settling  of  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Ohio,  the  people  had  to  labor  under  many  disadvantages.  The  crops  were 
frost-bitten,  but  the  forests  afforded  us  plenty  of  wild  meats.  Deer,  bears  and  turkeys 
were  plentiful.  My  brothers  were  sure  shots,  and  killed  an  abundance  of  game. 

“I  have  omitted  many  things  of  importance,  because  I  am  too  old  to  undertake 
writing  a  paper  at  this  age  of  my  life.  I  was  born  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky,  in  the 
year  1793.  I  have  written  these  few  lines  without  the  aid  of  glasses.  Perhaps  but  few 
are  living  who  used  the  Dilworth  Spelling  Book,  etc.  ...” 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Aunt  Mary  (Gray)  Guthridge,  wife  of  Aaron 
Guthridge.  They  had  no  children  of  their  own,  but  they  raised  ten  children  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  and  friends,  and  to  the  present  time  stories  of  their  wonderful  kind¬ 
ness  and  the  great  love  of  their  ten  foster  children  for  them  are  told.  Each  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  were  married  from  their  house,  and  no  matter  if  war  was  on,  or  if  times  were  bad 
they  always  managed  to  educate  each  one  and  give  them  a  dowry  when  they  married. 
They  were  beloved  by  everyone  in  the  community.  Mary  (Gray)  Guthridge  was  born  in 
1787,  and  was  eighty-five  years  old  when  she  wrote  this  letter  in  1872.  She  came  to 
Champaign  County,  Ohio,  in  1813.  This  letter  is  historically  valuable  because  it  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  wonderful  men  and  women  of  this  country,  who 
blazed  the  trail  through  the  wilderness  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  future  civilization. 
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“When  I  let  my  mind  run  back  and  view  this  country  as  it  was  when  I  first  saw  it, 
almost  like  a  wilderness  and  think  of  the  privations  the  first  settlers  had  to  go  through, 
and  what  little  they  had  to  do  with,  I  wonder  what  the  future  may  have  in  store.  To  look 
at  it  now  and  see  what  a  glorious  country  they  have  made  it  in  the  past  eighty  years,  I 
wonder  what  it  will  be  in  the  next  eighty  years  to  come. 

“My  grandfather  Gray  was  an  Englishman,  raised  in  the  city  of  London.  He  came 
to  America  when  it  was  a  British  colony.  Parliament  had  issued  a  proclamation  that  any 
man  who  would  go  to  North  Carolina,  select  land  and  settle  on  it,  would  be  given  a  large 
farm.  My  grandfather  settled  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina.  He  married  a 
Scotch  lady  and  raised  a  large  family,  and  had  grown  sons  before  the  Revolution  to  fight 
for  liberty. 

“My  grandfather  Robinson  was  born  in  Maryland,  but  his  parents  came  from  Ire¬ 
land  and  belonged  to  the  Royal  family.  They  were  Irish  Quakers,  but  had  no  gibberish 
on  their  tongues.  He  and  his  brother  went  to  North  Carolina,  and  settled  in  Guilford 
County.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Garden  Quaker  Church,  the  first  one  in  the 
colonies. 

“My  father  was  not  a  Quaker,  and  if  any  member  married  out  of  the  church,  they 
called  them  “runaway  weddings,”  and  they  could  not  be  married  at  home,  so  my  parents 
were  married  in  Guilford  Court  House,  where  the  Cornwallis  battle  had  been  fought. 

“I  was  born  May  15,  1787,  in  Guilford  County.  In  1802  my  father  moved  to  Vir¬ 
ginia.  It  was  a  mountainous  country.  There  were  no  schools,  but  when  I  was  seven 
years  old  an  Irish  girl  got  an  old  cabin  and  taught  school.  The  only  book  I  had  was  a 
Dilworth’s  spelling  book,  and  you  would  laugh  if  I  could  tell  you  how  she  pronounced  the 
words.  I  had  to  cross  a  deep  creek  three  times  to  get  to  school,  and  the  wolves  would  be 
howling  as  I  passed  through  the  woods. 

“The  Quakers  had  built  a  church,  the  only  house  of  worship  in  the  county.  Two  Bap¬ 
tist  ministers  (we  would  call  them  missionaries  now)  came  and  the  Quakers  would  not 
let  them  use  their  church,  so  one  of  our  neighbors  invited  them  to  preach  in  his  home.  By 
hard  coaxing  I  got  to  go  once  to  hear  them,  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  singing.  I 
thought  they  could  not  be  Christians,  because  they  sang.  I  had  heard  vain  songs  and  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  vain  and  sacred  music.  I  asked  my  grandfather  if  he 
thought  these  preachers  were  Christians,  and  he  said:  ‘I  hope  so.’  Said  I:  ‘They  sing.’ 
He  said :  ‘That  is  a  merry  way  to  get  to  Heaven.’ 

“My  mother’s  brother  said  there  was  a  better  place  for  us  to  live  in  than  Virginia, 
and  he  started  out  to  explore  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  when  he  talked  of  them  they  seemed 
to  be  out  of  the  world.  He  was  gone  a  year  and  when  he  returned  he  gave  them  all  the 
‘Western’  fever.  My  father  sold  his  farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  well  improved  and 
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bought  a  wagon  and  two  horses,  and  on  the  25th  day  of  September,  18 11,  we  all  started 
for  Blue  River,  Indiana.  The  country  was  then  known  by  its  water  courses,  not  by  coun¬ 
ties  and  towns.  Uncle  said  that  of  all  of  the  places  he  had  seen,  Mad  River  was  the 
garden  spot  of  earth,  but  said  he,  ‘there  is  no  society,  nothing  but  Indians,  but  there  is  a 
settlement  of  Quakers  on  Blue  River.  We  will  go  there.’  This  is  now  the  site  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  the  place  where  General  Harrison,  the  governor  of  the  state  had  fought  a 
dreadful  battle  with  Indians  on  Tippecanoe;  consequently  they  were  all  afraid  to  go 
there.  So  we  went  to  Mad  River,  Ohio,  instead  and  I  thought  we  would  keep  on  travel¬ 
ing  as  long  as  we  lived.  When  we  got  within  a  few  miles  of  the  boundary  line,  we  stopped 
at  Mr.  John  Williams,  where  Billie  Williams  now  lives.  My  father  went  on  and  found  a 
man  who  had  taken  what  they  called  a  claim — that  is  they  built  a  cabin  and  cleared  twenty 
acres  of  land  and  lived  there  for  a  while.  Another  man  had  built  a  cabin  near  it  and  had 
raised  a  fine  crop  of  corn.  Father  bought  his  lease  and  corn,  but  there  was  no  road 
leading  to  it. 

“When  we  came  in  sight  of  Mingo  Valley,  it  was  beautiful  to  behold;  the  green  grass 
with  deer  feeding  on  it  like  sheep  on  a  pasture  and  the  wild  turkeys  running  over  it.  On 
the  north  side  there  were  two  cabins  the  John  Thomases  in  one,  and  the  Jacob  Johnsons 
in  the  other.  On  the  south  side  there  were  four  cabins,  Otto  Johnson  lived  in  two  of  them 
and  Barnet  Johnson  and  Isaac  Everett  in  the  others.  We  stopped  at  Barnet’s  to  get  fire 
for  our  cabin.  There  were  no  matches  then,  and  if  our  fire  went  out  we  would  have  to 
carry  fire  from  some  other  cabin.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  well  pleased  to  see  new  settlers,  and 
gave  us  a  bucket  of  milk  and  a  roll  of  butter.  She  knew  where  our  cabin  was  and  pointed 
to  me  and  said:  ‘She  is  little,  but  if  she  will  come  every  day  I  will  give  you  milk  and 
butter.’  So  I  broke  the  bushes  to  show  the  way  to  the  good  woman’s  house;  and  that 
woman  was  Aunt  Mary  Williams’  grandmother,  who  died  at  Mingo. 

“When  we  got  to  our  cabin,  what  a  place  it  was  to  live  in.  We  were  like  the  children 
of  Israel.  We  sat  down  and  cried.  My  oldest  sister  started  to  laying  the  fire.  Mr. 
Grubbs  saw  her  and  said:  ‘You  are  the  girl  for  a  new  country;  that  crying  one  [pointing 
to  me]  should  not  have  come.’  There  was  not  room  enough  in  the  cabin  for  all  of  us. 
There  was  thirteen  of  us:  father,  mother,  grandfather  and  grandmother  and  nine  children, 
and  I  am  the  last  of  all  now,  the  oldest  pioneer  woman  in  three  counties.  The  men  gath¬ 
ered  corn  in  the  daytime  and  cut  logs  and  built  us  another  cabin  working  at  night.  The 
first  woman  who  came  to  see  us  was  Mrs.  Otto  Johnson,  and  she  showed  us  so  much  kind¬ 
ness  that  the  name  is  ever  dear  to  me.  They  were  our  first  neighbors,  but  the  old  ones 
have  gone;  but  their  children  and  grandchildren  have  taken  their  places  in  my  affections. 

“There  was  a  settlement  where  Cable  now  is,  of  Tharps,  Paxtons,  Pickerells,  Mon¬ 
crofts,  Hugheses  and  some  others.  They  came  and  made  our  acquaintance.  There  was 
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also  a  settlement  of  Quakers  at  where  Middleburg  now  is.  Our  family  went  there  and 
handed  in  their  letters  at  the  church  called  Tharp’s  meetinghouse.  That  brought  many 
to  visit  us.  We  could  get  corn  ground  at  John  Taylor’s  mill  on  King’s  Creek,  but  it  was 
frozen  up  all  of  the  first  winter,  and  our  corn  had  to  be  ground  in  a  mortar  to  get  meal  to 
make  Johnny-cakes  and  hominy.  We  gathered  spice  bush  and  sassafras  roots  to  make  tea, 
and  our  men  killed  plenty  of  wild  deer,  bears,  hogs,  and  turkeys — so  we  had  plenty  to  eat. 
The  Indians  would  come  back  to  their  old  hunting-ground  on  King  Creek  to  camp  for  a 
month  in  the  fall,  and  when  we  had  no  church  we  would  go  and  see  the  squaws  weave 
baskets  and  make  moccasins  and  watch  the  men  kill  squirrels  with  bows  and  arrows.  I 
saw  the  old  Mingo  chief  a  few  days  before  he  died  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  looks. 

“In  1812  the  war  was  commencing  and  General  Hull’s  army  was  in  camp  in  Urbana. 
We  gathered  wild  fruit  and  made  pies  for  the  soldiers.  When  we  heard  General  Hull 
had  given  his  arms  to  the  British  it  was  a  sorrowful  time.  My  grandfather  said  we 
would  have  such  a  time  as  they  had  in  Maryland  when  Braddock  was  defeated,  and  that 
the  Indians  would  come  and  massacre  our  infant  settlement,  but  our  brave-hearted  men 
organized  a  band  called  Rangers,  and  kept  them  out  until  the  government  sent  another 
army.  We  had  some  scary  times.  One  night  we  got  word  that  the  Indians  had  gone  to 
Piqua  and  were  burning  the  town  and  would  be  through  our  country  the  next  day  and  kill 
us  all.  We  started  to  pack  up  to  leave  when  Matthew  Tharp  came  and  asked  us  where 
we  were  going.  We  said  we  didn’t  know;  all  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  away.  He  said 
we  might  as  well  stay  and  be  killed  as  to  starve  to  death.  He  said  to  our  men :  ‘Meet  me 
in  Urbana  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  we  will  go  and  meet  them  and  they  will  have  to 
kill  us  before  they  kill  our  wives  and  children.’  But  it  was  a  false  alarm.  The  Indians  had 
come  to  join  our  people  and  to  help  keep  the  hostile  ones  away. 

“There  are  many  things  I  could  tell  you  about  the  war.  When  it  closed  in  1815  there 
were  many  changes.  People  came  and  many  new  things  brought.  We  got  sheep,  but  they 
had  to  be  kept  under  cover  to  keep  the  wolves  from  killing  them.  We  had  to  pick  burrs 
from  our  wool  and  seed  from  our  cotton  and  card  and  scutch  our  flax.  We  used  roots 
and  barks  to  color  with.  The  men  wore  linen  shirts  in  the  summer  and  deerskin  ones  in 
the  winter.  Well  do  I  remember  making  pants  and  moccasins  out  of  deerskin. 

“If  a  young  man  got  drunk  he  was  not  admitted  to  society.  The  first  Quaker  church 
was  built  where  the  old  burying  ground  now  is.  Martin  Hitt  preached  at  the  first  camp¬ 
meeting,  and  I  remember  his  text  was,  ‘Go  Moses,  for  my  people  must  be  delivered.’ 
Moses  McFarland  sat  near  us,  and  we  for  fun,  told  him  he  was  ordered  away.  In  1816 
they  built  the  Baptist  Church  on  King’s  Creek.  They  put  a  frame  in  the  floor  and  filled 
it  with  charcoal  and  it  was  nice  and  warm. 
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“I  was  married  to  Aaron  Guthridge,  February  25,  1815,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  a 
hundred  people.  They  have  all  gone  over  to  the  other  side.  In  1851  we  moved  to 
Mechanicsburg.  My  husband’s  health  failed  and  I  came  back  to  Mingo  the  year  he 
died.  I  lived  there  in  fellowship  with  the  good  people  until  the  good  Lord  put  it  in  my 
niece’s  heart  to  come  for  me  to  make  her  house  my  home  and  I  am  happy  in  their  love 
and  the  love  of  the  Lord,” 

Surely  few  tales  of  fiction  or  romance  were  ever  more  varied,  or  the  trials,  joys  and 
adventures  more  amazing  than  these  of  this  old  famliy  of  Goodrich  or  Guthridge. 


(See  GUTHRIDGE  genealogical  chart,  p.  386.) 


Chapter  FI 
Allied  Families 


Bridger 


Arms — Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  sable  voided  throughout  the  field,  between  three  crabs 
gules. 

Crest — Upon  a  rock  proper,  a  crab  as  in  the  arms. 

HE  name  Bridger  is  English  and  signifies  a  builder  of  bridges. 
The  family  lived  in  County  Sussex,  England.  In  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  JOSEPH  BRIDGER  came  to  America, 
and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  This  county  extended  five  miles  along  the  James  River 
and  twenty  miles  inland.  The  first  occupants  were  the  Warro- 
squoyacke  Indians.  Captain  John  Smith  and  his  party  set  out 
in  December,  1606,  to  visit  Powhatan,  on  the  York  River,  and  they  spent  the  first  night 
in  Isle  of  Wight  County. 

When  Captain  Fawne  arrived  at  Jamestown  with  one  hundred  settlers  in  a  ship 
commanded  by  Captain  Evans,  they  settled  near  the  mouth  of  Lyon’s  Creek,  which  is  the 
dividing  line  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Surry  counties.  As  new  settlements  are  gen¬ 
erally  unhealthy,  a  terrible  mortality  prevailed  among  the  settlers.  Captain  Fawne  died 
soon  after  his  arrival,  and  his  associates  were  granted  until  1625  to  make  up  the  required 
number  to  receive  a  grant  of  land.  In  March,  1622,  a  great  massacre  by  the  Indians 
occurred  and  a  fourth  of  the  remaining  population  was  wiped  out.  In  1623  the  settlers 
sent  scouts  in  all  directions  with  instructions  to  fight  the  Indians,  burn  their  villages  and 
take  their  crops.  Their  expedition  was  successful  and  times  soon  became  better.  Later, 
many  men  of  wealth  came  to  the  colony  from  England,  most  of  them  Cavaliers,  who  were 
chiefly  associated  with  the  Royalists  in  England.  Joseph  Bridger  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
a  noted  Royalist  and  Cavalier.  He  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  colony  and  is 
listed  as  one  of  the  “F.  F.  V’s.”  Both  the  Bridger  and  Parkinson  families  are  connected 
with  the  Washington  family,  of  which  George  Washington  was  a  member.  In  1632  Joseph 
Bridger  superintended  the  building  of  St.  Luke’s,  the  “Old  Brick  Church”  in  Newport 
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Parish,  Isle  of  Wight  County,  and  he,  his  son  Joseph,  his  grandsons,  and  John  Goodrich 
were  all  vestrymen  of  this  church.  Issue, 

JOSEPH  BRIDGER,  who  was  born  in  1628,  and  lived  on  his  plantation  called 
“Whitemarsh,”  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Virginia.  Joseph  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  from  1657  to  1663,  and  in  1664  was  a  commissioner  to  adjust  the  boundary 
line  of  Maryland.  In  1666  he  was  appointed  commissioner  to  confer  with  Maryland 
and  North  Carolina  in  regard  to  tobacco,  and  in  the  same  year  was  again  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  also  served  as  Adjutant-General  of  the  colony.  In  1670 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  in  1680  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Horse  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Surry,  and  Lower  Norfolk  counties.  When  he  died,  in  1686,  he 
possessed  a  large  personal  estate,  twelve  thousand  acres  in  Isle  of  Wight  County,  besides 
other  lands  in  Surry  County,  and  in  James  City,  Maryland. 

During  Bacon’s  Rebellion  in  1676,  “when  Public  works  raised  unjust  taxes  upon  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  advancement  of  private  Favourites,”  the  Isle  of  Wight  County 
was  the  scene  of  constant  foray,  and  Colonel  Joseph  Bridger  headed  the  followers  of 
Governor  William  Berkeley,  with  John  Jennings,  clerk  of  the  court,  the  most  noted  of 
the  “Virginia  rebels,”  Nathaniel  Bacon’s  adherents.  Later  Jennings  was  run  out  of  the 
country. 

In  Colonel  Joseph  Bridger’s  will  he  states  that  “my  Personal  estate  is  to  be  equally 
divided  between  my  wife  and  sons  Joseph,  Samuel,  and  William,  and  my  daughters 
Martha  (Godwin),  Mary  and  Elizabeth  share  and  share  alike,  excepting  Martha,  who 
is  to  have  one  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  rest  in  respect  of  what  I  have  already  given 
her  husband;  and  alsoe  their  mother  and  my  dear  wife,  shall  have  in  the  first  place,  and 
before  it  be  delivered,  over  and  above  her  proportion  at  her  choice,  one  Bed  covering 
and  furniture  to  it,  halfe  dozen  chaires,  a  chest  of  drawers,  table  and  carpet,  and  looking- 
glasses  and  Andirons  to  furnish  the  chamber,  and  one  horse  as  she  shall  choose,  and  one 
man,  and  one  woman  servant,  white  or  black,  to  waite  upon  her,  besides  all  her  apparell, 
Rings,  jewels  and  appurtenances  for  life,  and  at  her  decease  to  go  to  her  heirs;  to  Samuel 
Bridger  the  plantation  bought  by  me  of  John  Gatlin  and  William  Gatlin  wherein  John 
Cooke  now  lives,  alsoe  one  half  of  my  plantation  of  Curawaock,  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  acres,  etc.;  to  my  son  William  eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres  granted  to  me  by  an 
escheat,  formerly  belonging  to  Nathaniel  Floyd,  etc.,  and  another  tract  part  of  which  is 
leased  to  Christopher  Wade;  his  wife  to  have  the  tract  on  which  he  lives,  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  formerly  belonging  to  Capt.  Vpton,  and  three  hundred  acres  formerly 
belonging  to  Mr.  Seward  etc,  etc.  Lt.  Coll.  Jno.  Pitt,  Tho.  Pitt,  and  Col.  Arthur  Smith 
to  assist  my  wife,  to  whom  I  give  20  shillings  apiece  to  buy  Rings.  Wife  Hester  (Pitt) 
Bridger”  Exx.  The  will  is  signed  August  3,  1683. 
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By  codicil  he  disinherits  his  son  Joseph,  “Who  I  finde  flys  out  with  divers  dissolute 
courses  of  life  and  is  grown  very  disobedient  to  me.’’  Joseph,  Sr.,  gives  the  land  which 
went  to  him  to  his  other  children,  Samuel,  William,  Martha,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Hes¬ 
ter.  This  codicil  is  dated  October  1 8,  1683,  and  was  proved  May  8,  1686. 

The  inscription  on  his  tomb  reads  as  follows:  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Hon. 
Joseph  Bridger,  Paymaster-General  of  the  British  troops  in  America,  during  Bacon’s 
Rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  of  England.  Counciller  of  the  State  to  Charles  II. 
He  dyed  Apl.  15,  1686.  Aged  58.  Mournfully  leaving  his  wife,  3  sons  and  four 
daughters.’’ 

Married  Hester  Pitt.  (See  PITT.)  She  survived  him  and  became  a  Quakeress. 

JOSEPH  BRIDGER,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hester  (Pitt)  Bridger,  married  Elizabeth 
.  His  will  is  as  follows:  “To  my  son  Joseph,  Silver  Bowl,  with  a  foot  to  it  marked 
IS.  S.  B.  S.,  and  my  coulors,  Banner,  Staff  and  appurtenances  and  also  my  trumpet  strings; 
One  loop  ring  marked  in  memory  of  R.  P.  I.  B.;  to  sons  Robert,  William,  John  and 
James  each  one  ring  worth  twenty  shillings,”  etc.,  etc.  He  then  bequeaths  various  leg¬ 
acies  of  lands  and  horses,  also  mentions  his  daughters  Hester  and  Elizabeth *  (who  mar¬ 
ried  Thomas  Lear ;  see  LEAR) ;  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  makes  his  brothers  Samuel 
and  William  Bridger  his  “Exors.”  The  will,  signed  March  14,  1712,  was  proved  Tune 
25.  I7I3- 

JOSEPH  BRIDGER,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Bridger,  married  Agatha 

- .  His  will,  signed  September  9,  1756,  was  proved  that  same  year.  In  it  he 

mentions  his  sons  William  and  James,  his  grandsons,  John  and  David  Bridger;  his  grand¬ 
daughter  Mary,  daughter  of  his  sons  Joseph;  Keziah  Bridger,  his  granddaughters  Sarah, 
Ann  and  Hester,  children  of  his  daughter  Martha  Jones,  Margaret  Goodrich,  Mary 
Bridger,  Agatha  Bridger,  and  Catherine  Bridger,  and  also  his  sons-in-law,  John  Good¬ 
rich,  and  James  Jones. 

MARGARET  BRIDGER,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Agatha  Bridger,  died  April  12, 
1810;  married  John  Goodrich.  (See  GOODRICH.)  They  are  both  buried  in  England. 

*  Elizabeth  (Bridger)  Lear’s  will  was  dated  December  14,  1727. 


(See  BRIDGER  genealogical  chart,  p.  362.) 


Cummings 


Arms — Azure,  three  garbs  or. 

Crest — A  lion  rampant  holding  a  dagger  in  dexter  paw. 

Motto — Courage. 

Tartan — Red,  green,  white  and  blue. 

Reference — Lyon  Register,  I,  281,  569. 

The  original  use  of  the  Tartan  or  Plaid  was  not  to  show  the  Tribe  or  Clan  to  which  the  wearer  belonged, 
but  was  the  emblem  of  the  rank  or  position  he  held.  There  was  but  one  color  in  the  clothes  of  servants,  two  in 
the  clothes  of  rent  paying  farmers,  three  in  the  clothes  of  officers,  five  in  the  clothes  of  Chieftains ,  six  in  the 
garments  of  Druids  or  poets,  while  the  King  or  Chief  had  the  right  to  seven  colors.  The  Tartan  cloth  worn  by 
the  Highlanders  was  of  two  descriptions :  the  “Breacan,’  which  was  the  finer  quality  worn  as  dress  tartan,  or 
by  the  women ;  and  the  “Cath-dath,”  which  was  the  thick  coarse  cloth  worn  by  the  men  when  at  work,  or  when 
they  engaged  in  battle  or  warlike  service. 

Reference:  “Clans,  Septs  and  Regiments  of  Scottish  Highlanders,”  p.  363. 


HE  name  Cummings  has  been  spelled  Comines,  Comynes,  Cum¬ 
mins,  Comyns  and  De  Comines.  The  Cummings’  belonged  to 
the  Norman  house  “De  Comines,”  a  territorial  name.  The 
oldest  form  of  the  name  in  England  is  Comyn.  The  Comyns’ 
were  closely  allied  to  William  the  Conqueror.  For  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years,  from  1080  to  133°*  the  Cumins’  flourished 
in  Badenoch,  in  the  southeastern  district  of  Inverness-shire,  a 


wild  mountainous  country  presenting  wide  stretches  of  bleak  moorland,  and  then  began 
to  decline.  According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose,  the  first  of  the  name  who  emigrated 
permanently,  was  slain  with  Malcolm  III,  at  Alnwick,  in  1093,  leaving  two  sons,  John 
and  William.  From  John  all  of  the  Cummings’  in  Scotland  are  said  to  be  descended. 
Sir  John,  the  “Red  Cumin”  of  Comyn,  was  the  first  Lord  of  Badenoch,  and  in  1240  was 
an  ambassador  for  Alexander  II  to  Louis  IX,  of  France.  His  son  John,  called  the  Black 
Lord  of  Badenoch,  was  not  inferior  to  any  subject  in  Scotland  for  wealth  and  power,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  vowed  to  support  Queen  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  III  in 
her  title  to  the  crown.  At  her  death  he  became  a  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
as  a  son  and  heir  of  John,  who  was  son  and  heir  of  Donald,  King  of  Scotland.  The  son 
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of  this  lord,  called  in  turn,  the  “Red  Cumin,”  was  the  last  Lord  of  Badenoch,  of  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Cumin.  In  1335  a  number  of  the  Cumin  clan  were  slain  in  the  feudal  battle  of 
Calbleau,  in  Glenwick,  where  a  stone  now  marks  the  place. 

The  slaughter  of  the  “Red  Cumin”  by  Bruce  inspired  the  whole  clan  with  a  desire  to 
avenge  his  death.  They  opposed  the  King,  who  defeated  them  in  1308.  The  Earl  was 
outlawed,  and  his  forfeited  estate  was  bestowed  on  the  Keiths,  Hays,  and  Douglases, 
whose  good  swords  had  helped  to  win  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  His  only  son  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  died  without  heirs;  but  Jordanus  Cumin,  a 
kinsman  of  his,  who  got  the  lands  of  Inverallochy  from  Earl  Alexander,  became  the 
ancestor  of  Cumins  of  Culter,  who  received  a  charter  of  these  lands  from  James  III  in 


1477- 


ELIZABETH  CUMMINGS 


The  following  article  was  written  by  Prudence  Sarah  Hinkle,  great-granddaughter 
of  Elizabeth  Cummings,  Past  Regent  of  the  Ely  Chapter,  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  Grafton,  West  Virginia. 

“Elizabeth  Cummings  was  born  in  England  in  1724,  and  died  in  1825.  She  sailed 
for  America  in  1748.  She  was  a  passenger  on  the  sailing  vessel  of  Captain  John  Jackson. 
(See  JACKSON .)  At  that  time  it  took  six  months  to  make  the  voyage,  and  during  this 
time  John  Jackson  and  Elizabeth  Cummings  were  attracted  to  each  other  and  their 
acquaintance  developed  into  more  than  mere  interest.  It  was  love  at  first  sight,  and  they 
decided  later  to  start  life  in  the  new  land,  America.  They  were  married  in  17 55. 

When  the  ship  on  which  Elizabeth  Cummings  crossed  the  Atlantic  reached  Balti¬ 
more,  the  British  custom  house  officers  wanted  to  open  her  big  trunk  or  chest,  stored  with 
her  wardrobe,  heirlooms  of  silver,  and  linen  and  an  inheritance  of  one  thousand  pounds 
in  gold.  But  Elizabeth  would  not  allow  this.  She  seated  herself  upon  the  chest,  refusing 
to  allow  the  search.  She  told  the  officers  that  if  they  bothered  her  for  taxes,  or  opened 
her  chest  for  contraband,  when  she  had  more  she  would  make  them  sorry  for  it.  This 
settled  it,  and  her  chest  was  not  disturbed. 

“After  landing  in  Baltimore,  she  went  to  New  York  to  see  her  sister,  who  with  her 
husband  and  two  children  had  preceded  her  to  this  country,  but  she  found  that  they  had 
all  died  of  yellow  fever.  So  she  returned  to  Baltimore,  to  the  home  of  some  English 
friends  and  lived  with  them  until  1755,  in  which  year  she  was  married  to  Captain  John 
Jackson.  They  first  lived  in  Maryland,  later  going  to  Pendleton  County,  and  in  1769 
they  made  another  move,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Upshire  County,  West  Virginia.  They 
built  cabins  and  prepared  to  remain.  They  later  built  Jackson  Fort,  now  owned  by  one 
of  their  descendants. 
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“One  of  the  first  noted  acts  of  Elizabeth  Cummings  Jackson,  to  win  her  new  home 
on  Buckhannon  River,  was  to  obtain,  in  her  own  name,  a  patent  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  for  three  thousand  acres  of  land.  This  included  the  site  of  Buckhannon, 
West  Virginia,  and  was  paid  for  in  gold  which  she  had  brought  from  England. 

“She  retained  until  the  day  of  her  death  a  few  of  these  English  guineas.  This  rich 
and  valuable  land  is  now  owned  by  descendants,  the  Bassels,  Irelands,  Farnsworths,  Dixes 


and  Brakes. 

“At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  there  began  a  long  period  of  Indian  warfare. 
John  Jackson  and  his  four  sons,  George,  Edward,  John,  Jr.,  and  Henry  bore  an  active 
part  in  repelling  these  incursions  of  hostile  Indians  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  first 
company  of  soldiers  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  raised  by  George  Jackson,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1778.  The  Indian  wars  began  in  1777,  and  lasted  continuously  until  1795.  During 
these  trying  times  Elizabeth  Jackson  shared  with  her  husband  and  sons  all  of  the  dangers 
of  a  frontier  life.  In  times  of  Indian  raids  she  did  not  quail. 

“While  her  husband  and  sons  were  serving  in  the  Continental  troops  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  she  was  left  commander  of  the  fort,  a  trust  she  bravely  and  loyally  kept, 
and  thought  it  nothing  to  defend  the  fort.  She  had  studied  the  Indian  tactics  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  she  apprehended  them  from  afar.  The  Indian  war-whoop  did  not  frighten 
her,  and  she  fought  them  like  a  man.  She  was  a  kind  and  gentle  woman,  with  a  sympathy 
for  the  frightened  women  and  terrorized  children,  and  gathered  them  into  the  fort  at  the 
approach  of  danger.  She  thought  it  nothing  to  do  a  soldier’s  part,  always  carrying  her 
gun.  Later  John  Jackson  and  Elizabeth  Cummings  Jackson,  moved  to  Clarksburg,  and 
it  was  here  her  last  Indian  fight  was  made  on  Main  Street,  at  Elk’s  Creek.  Lurking 
Indians  had  been  seen  for  several  days.  In  crossing  the  foot-bridge  she  noticed  two 
Indians  creeping  toward  her.  She  at  once,  with  a  quiet  nerve  and  fine  aim  killed  them. 
They  proved  to  be  dangerous  scouts. 

“After  the  removal  of  George  Jackson  to  Ohio,  in  1807,  Elizabeth  Cummings  Jack- 
son  made  her  home  with  her  grandson,  John  George  Jackson.  This  was  the  home  he 
built  for  his  first  bride,  who  was  Mary  Payne,  a  sister  of  Dolly  (Payne-Todd)  Madison. 
Their  marriage  took  place  in  the  White  House  in  18 11,  and  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  wedding  in  that  historic  mansion.’’ 


I 


Elizabeth  Cummings  Jackson  was  ever  a  progressive  woman,  as  is  shown  by  an  old 
certificate  of  the  first  bank  organized  in  Clarksburg,  in  1812: 

“This  is  to  certify  that  Elizabeth  Cummings  Jackson,  Senior,  is  entitled  to  One  Hundred 
Shares  of  Stock  of  the  Virginia  Saline  Bank,  and  has  paid  17  per  centum  of  the  aforesaid  shares. 
Clarksburg,  30th  day  of  September,  1814. 

J.  Webster,  Cashier. 

Benjamin  Wilson,  President.” 
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Elizabeth  Cummings  Jackson  was  a  pure  Saxon  type  in  personal  appearance,  tall, 
with  a  commanding  physique,  fair  skin,  blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  She  was  well  edu¬ 
cated,  possessed  unusual  intellect  and  self-reliance  and  great  strength  of  character.  She 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years  ,and  died  at  the  home  of  her  grand¬ 
son,  Judge  John  G.  Jackson,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Jackson  graveyard,  in  East  Clarks¬ 
burg,  West  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  Cummings  Jackson’s  record  has  been  accepted  by  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Her  name  is  on  the  Roll  of  Honor  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.  She  was  the  great-grandmother  of  “Stonewall”  Jack- 
son,  of  Civil  War  fame. 


(See  CUMMINGS  genealogical  chart,  p.  371.) 


Jackson 


Arms* — Argent,  a  fesse  between  three  cocks’  heads,  erased  sable. 

Crest — A  fleur-de-lis  or,  entwined  by  a  serpent  vert. 

Motto — Malo  mori  quam  foedari.  (I  had  rather  die  than  be  debased.) 

[,T  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  James  I  of  England, 
in  an  effort  to  convert  Ireland  to  Protestantism,  formulated  the 
plan  of  transplanting  to  that  country  Protestant  colonies  from 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  He  commenced 
carrying  out  this  scheme  about  the  year  1 6 1 1 ,  the  settlement 
being  made  in  and  about  Ulster.  These  people  were  Presbyter¬ 
ians.  They  and  the  Irish  were  very  bitter  towards  each  other; 
nevertheless  there  were  frequent  intermarriages.  Their  offspring,  and  in  fact,  all  of 
the  people  from  that  section,  were  in  the  course  of  time  designated  as  Scotch-Irish. 

The  Jackson  family  in  America  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent;  for  many  years  before 
coming  to  this  country  they  were  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Ulster,  in  the  north  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  were  closely  allied  with  the  history  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Antrim 
and  Londonderry.  In  1662  the  Irish  Society  of  London,  controlled  Londonderry  and 
Coleraine,  with  the  fisheries,  woods,  ferriage  and  lands  lying  between  the  Lough  Foyle 
and  the  rivers  Royle  and  Bann.  This  Society  sublet  rights  in  this  region  to  local  officials, 
and  this  system  is  said  to  have  really  established  Protestant  power  in  Ulster.  In  this  way 
the  territory  around  Coleraine  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacksons.  The  home  of  the 
Hon.  Richard  Jackson  stood  just  west  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  at  Coleraine,  on  the 
road  to  Derry.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Bann  stands  the  house  which  is  still  called  Jack- 
son  Hall. 


In  the  neighborhood  of  Coleraine,  JOHN  JACKSON  was  born  in  17 19-  He  was 
the  first  of  the  family  in  this  country  of  whom  we  have  a  definite  record.  At  the  age  of  ten 


*  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  318. 
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he  with  his  parents  and  his  two  brothers  migrated  from  Port  Rush  to  London.  As  a  lad 
he  learned  the  builder’s  trade,  but  later  became  a  seaman,  and  commanded  a  ship  plying 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  In  1747,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  Captain  John 
Jackson  set  sail  from  London,  carrying  passengers  to  America.  Other  members  of  this 
same  family  settled  in  New  Jersey,  and  later  found  their  way  into  western  Virginia,  still 
another  line  produced  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  who  became  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1828. 

Aboard  the  ship  on  Captain  John  Jackson’s  last  trip  to  America  was  a  flaxen-haired 
English  girl,  named  Elizabeth  Cummings ,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love.  The  voyage  in 
those  days  often  lasted  many  weeks,  which  gave  the  captain  ample  time  for  courting.  He 
decided  to  give  up  his  career  on  the  sea,  marry,  and  establish  a  home  in  the  New  World. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Maryland,  Captain  Jackson  relinquished  command  of  his  ship.  He 
settled  first  in  Cecil  County,  and  there  in  1755  married  Elizabeth  Cummings.  (See 
CUMMINGS.)  Three  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1758,  after  the  birth  of  their  first 
son  George,  the  little  family  removed  to  Moorefield,  in  Hardy  County,  Virginia,  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potomac.  They  lived  here  only  a  short  time  and  then  removed  to 
Pendleton  County.  In  the  spring  of  1769,  he  was  persuaded  by  John  and  Samuel  Pringle 
to  settle  on  land  in  what  is  now  Upshire  County,  on  the  Buckhannon  River.  These  two 
men  were  deserters  from  the  British  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt,  who  had  spent  three  years 
roaming  the  wilderness,  finally  making  their  home  on  the  banks  of  Turkey  Run.  This 
property  later  belonged  to  John  Jackson,  and  is  the  site  long  known  as  Jackson’s  Fort,  at 
Buckhannon,  West  Virginia.  John  Jackson  also  acquired  other  large  holdings  of  land  in 
this  region.  Among  those  received,  in  1781,  were  parcels  totaling  twenty-one  hundred 
acres;  and  a  patent  for  three  thousand  acres  was  also  issued  to  Elizabeth  Cummings 
Jackson,  his  wife.  The  fees  were  paid  with  English  gold,  a  few  guineas  of  which  are  still 
in  the  possession  of  their  descendants. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  settlements  along  the  Buckhannon 
River  were  subjected  to  Indian  attacks,  and  John  Jackson  and  his  four  sons  were  active 
in  repelling  these  incursions.  It  was  such  pioneers  as  these  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  nation.  The  women,  too,  were  fearless;  strong  physically  and  mentally,  they  often 
helped  the  men  in  defending  their  homes  against  Indians.  In  1782  the  Indian  attacks 
became  so  frequent  and  severe  that  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  fort  at  Buckhannon, 
and  the  Jackson  family  moved  to  Clarksburg,  where  they  remained  until  the  following 
spring,  when  they  settled  at  Randolph.  After  the  war  these  raids  practically  ceased,  as 
the  Indians  received  no  further  assistance  from  the  British. 

The  first  county  court  of  Randolph  was  held  on  May  28,  1787,  and  the  records  show 
that  John  Jackson  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Revenue  at  that  time.  He  was 
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ordered  into  service  as  an  Indian  spy  by  Governor  Henry  Lee  in  1786.  Randolph  Acad¬ 
emy  was  granted  a  charter  in  1787,  and  John  Jackson  was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees. 
He  was  justice  of  the  peace,  a  lieutenant  of  the  militia  in  1787,  and  captain  of  militia  in 
1789. 

In  1790,  at  the  request  of  his  son  George,  he  and  his  wife  again  removed  to  Clarks¬ 
burg,  West  Virginia. 

John  Jackson  died  September  25,  1804. 

Issue  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Cummings)  Jackson: 

1.  George  Jackson,  born  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  January  9,  1757;  died,  at  Zanes¬ 

ville,  Ohio,  May  17,  1831;  married,  first,  Elizabeth  Brake  (see  BRAKE) ;  married, 
second,  November  6,  1814,  Mrs.  Nancy  Richardson  Adams,  born  April  18,  1780;  died 
October  11,  1841.  In  1779  he  organized  a  band  of  Indian  spies  that  did  excellent  serv¬ 
ice;  was  appointed  a  captain  in  1781;  recruited  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  four 
men  to  participate  in  the  expedition  of  George  Rogers  Clark  against  Detroit,  making  a 
sensational  journey  with  two  guides  into  the  wilderness  of  what  is  now  the  state  of 
Indiana.  The  first  county  court  was  held  in  his  home  on  the  Buckhannon  River,  June 
29,  1784.  He  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace,  and  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly 
from  1786-90;  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention  that  adopted  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  1788;  and  a  member  of  the  Fourth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Congresses. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  “Collins’  Settlement”  in  the  present  Lewis  County,  and  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  He  was  a  man  of  great  prominence,  a  soldier  and  a 
patriarch.  Among  his  fourteen  children  several  achieved  outstanding  success.  Edward 
Brake  Jackson  (1773-1826)  served  in  the  Virginia  Assembly,  War  of  1812,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Congresses.  John  George  Jackson  (1774- 
1825)  served  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  the  Eighth  Congress,  and  five  suc¬ 
ceeding  ones;  was  brigadier-general  of  the  militia,  and  judge  of  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Court;  married,  first,  Mary  Payne,  sister  of  Dolly  (Payne-Todd)  Madison,  and 
second,  Mary  Meigs,  only  daughter  of  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  governor  of  Ohio. 
Other  members  of  this  line  were  scarcely  less  distinguished.  William  L.  Jackson,  Jr., 
served  as  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  in  1856-58;  a  member  of  “Stonewall”  Jack¬ 
son’s  staff;  commander  of  cavalry  brigade  and  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky.  John  Jackson,  Jr.,  was  United  States  District  Judge.  Jacob  Bee¬ 
son  Jackson  was  governor  of  West  Virginia. 

2.  Edward  Jackson,  born  March  1,  1759,  at  Moorefield,  Hardy  County,  Virginia;  he  was 

an  active  scout  on  the  western  waters ;  was  commissioned  officer  in  the  Revolution ;  was 
granted  several  hundred  acres  of  land  in  1781 ;  was  a  member  of  the  first  court  of  Har¬ 
rison  County,  appointed  justice  of  Randolph  County  in  1787;  was  captain  and  colonel 
of  the  militia  in  1787;  commissioner  of  revenue  in  1791,  high  sheriff  in  1792;  died 
December  25,  1828,  and  is  buried  at  Jackson’s  Mills,  West  Virginia;  married,  first, 
Mary  Hadden;  married,  second,  October  13,  1799,  Elizabeth  Brake,  daughter  of  John 
Brake,  and  granddaughter  of  Baron  John  Brake.  (See  BRAKE.)  Issue,  six  children 
by  his  first  wife  and  nine  by  his  second  wife.  The  third  child  by  his  first  wife  was 
Jonathan  Jackson,  the  father  of  “Stonewall”  Jackson;  he  was  born  September  25,  1790, 
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near  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia;  received  his  education  at  Randolph  Academy,  then 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  cousin,  Judge  John  Jackson;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
December,  1810;  in  June,  1812,  he  with  others  raised  a  company  of  cavalry,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  lieutenant ;  he  also  served  as  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  most  promising  lawyers  of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia;  in  1818, 
he  married  Julia  Beckwith  Neale,  and  their  third  child  was  “Stonewall  Jackson.” 

3.  John  Jackson,  Jr.,  born  in  1760;  died  in  1821;  married,  first,  April  10,  1786,  Rebecca 

Hadden;  married,  second,  in  1799,  in  Harrison  County,  Elizabeth  Cozad;  his  will  was 
probated  on  May  24,  1821,  in  Lewis  County;  in  it  he  mentions  nine  children  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  at  $1,811.24,  including  six  slaves. 

4.  Samuel  Jackson;  married  Barbara  Reger;  moved  to  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  their  daugh¬ 

ter  Polly  married,  September  3,  1823,  Leonard  Brake. 

5.  Henry  Jackson;  was  county  surveyor  of  Randolph  County,  in  1793,  and  had  charge  of 

the  banks  survey;  married,  first,  Mary  Hyer;  married,  second,  Elizabeth  Shreve. 

6.  Elisabeth  Jackson,  of  whom  below. 

7.  Mary  Sarah  Jackson ;  married  Philip  Reger. 

8.  Sophia  Jackson;  married  Josiah  Davis. 

II 

ELIZABETH  JACKSON,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Cummings)  Jackson, 
was  born  in  1770. 

Died  in  1862. 

Married,  in  1786,  in  Virginia,  Abram  Brake.  (See  BRAKE.) 


(See  JACKSON  genealogical  chart,  p.  393.) 


‘  ‘  Stonewall 5  5  J ackson 

Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  “Stonewall”  Jackson,  was  born  January  21,  1824,  in 
Clarksburgh,  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia.  When  he  was  three  years  old  his  father  died, 
and  in  1830  his  mother  married  a  second  time.  Thomas  and  his  sister  Laura  were  taken 
by  their  grandmother  Elizabeth  (Brake)  Jackson,  and  they  lived  with  her  until  her  death 
in  August,  1835.  In  the  household  at  this  time  were  two  unmarried  aunts,  and  several 
uncles,  among  them  Cummings  Jackson,  who  treated  Tom  as  his  own  son.  At  the  time 
of  his  grandmother’s  death  he  was  eleven  years  old.  After  this  for  a  short  time  he  went 
to  live  with  an  uncle,  Isaac  Brake,  in  Harrison  County.  Being  punished  one  day  and 
sent  supperless  to  bed,  he,  like  most  boys  of  his  age  felt  abused,  and  decided  to  run  away; 
that  night  he  climbed  out  of  the  window  and  returned  to  the  home  of  his  grandfather 
Jackson,  at  Jackson’s  Mills. 

The  house  and  mill  were  situated  about  three  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Weston, 
West  Virginia,  on  a  turn  of  the  Monongahela  River.  The  land  was  black  and  fertile, 
and  was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains  covered  with  thick  woods.  This  plan¬ 
tation  which  covered  over  a  thousand  acres,  was  a  world  unto  itself.  The  first  house  built 
by  his  grandfather,  Edward  Jackson,  was  a  two  story  hewn-log  manor  house.  Here  is 
where  Thomas  spent  the  first  part  of  his  boyhood.  Later  in  the  early  ’eighties  his  uncle 
Cummings  built  what  was  called  the  “Big  House,”  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
a  two-story  frame  building,  built  in  the  shape  of  an  ell  with  two  equal  sides,  having  five 
windows  on  each  side.  In  it  Thomas  spent  his  vacations  from  West  Point. 

His  uncle  Cummings,  an  old  bachelor,  was  the  head  of  the  family;  a  hardy  country 
gentleman,  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  of  great  personality  with  keen  likes  and  dislikes,  tem¬ 
perate,  kind  and  energetic,  and  by  many  considered  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  religion, 
because  he  ran  his  mill  free  on  Sundays,  so  that  the  poor  people  in  the  neighborhood  could 
get  their  grist  ground  for  nothing,  and  in  consequence  had  many  friends  and  many  enemies. 
He  was  a  high  liver,  raised  fast  horses,  trained  and  raced  them  and  in  the  autumn  rode 
to  the  hounds;  for  weeks  the  fox-hunt  kept  the  neighborhood  in  an  uproar  of  shouting 
and  baying,  and  the  excitement  waxed  high.  Just  before  Christmas  the  deer  season 
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opened.  Life  was  filled  with  thrills.  Horse  racing  started  in  the  spring.  Uncle  Cum¬ 
mings  took  his  horses  all  over  the  country.  They  seldom  ever  lost  a  race  and  Tom  often 
rode  in  these  races.  “Uncle  Robinson”  was  the  old  negro  hostler,  a  devoted  servant, 
who  particularly  loved  “Marse”  Tom.  Mr.  Isaac  Brake,  of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia, 
one  of  the  few  of  the  Brake  family  now  living,  has  a  horse-shoe,  which  he  says  belonged 
to  the  only  horse  he  ever  heard  of  who  had  thrown  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson. 

Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson  was  a  shy,  silent,  serious  lad,  noted  for  being  absolutely 
honest  and  truthful.  He  was  not  brilliant,  but  he  was  an  untiring,  matter-of-fact  person, 
who  never  gave  up  until  he  had  accomplished  what  he  had  started  out  to  do.  He  learned 
slowly,  but  he  never  forgot  what  he  had  learned.  His  ancestors  were  noble  men,  and  to 
prove  himself  worthy  of  them  was  the  aim  of  his  life.  This  probably  accounts  for  his  con¬ 
tinual  striving  for  self-improvement,  and  his  punctilious  observance  from  the  time  he 
was  a  boy,  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  essentials  of  a  gentlemanly  bearing.  From  his 
childhood  he  had  a  mysterious  stomach  trouble,  probably  nervous  indigestion,  which 
bothered  him  all  of  his  life.  He  spent  much  time  by  himself  thinking  and  reading.  A 
slave  on  the  place  kept  him  supplied  with  pine  knots  which  he  stuck  in  the  jamb  of  the 
fireplace  to  read  by,  and  in  return  for  this  service  he  taught  the  negro  to  read  and  write. 

Jackson  was  not  without  religious  training.  His  grandmother  and  other  members  of 
the  family  were  interested  in  the  Broad  Run  Baptist  Church,  which  was  situated  near 
Jackson’s  Mills.  On  Sunday,  at  home,  the  old  negress,  Granny  Robinson,  read  and 
preached  the  Bible,  to  anyone  who  would  listen.  She  also  held  revival  meetings  and 
expounded  her  doctrine  to  Tom  and  the  other  children  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to  the 
slaves,  who  lived  in  the  cabins  on  the  plantation.  Tom,  however,  spent  very  little  time 
listening  to  this  pious  old  “Mammy,”  for  he  had  work  to  do,  and  when  he  was  not  busy  he 
went  hunting  and  fishing  and  attended  corn-huskings  and  apple-peelings  and  enjoyed  life 
like  any  other  normal  boy.  He  went  to  school  occasionally  to  itinerant  school  masters. 
In  1839,  a  Colonel  Withers,  a  gentleman  from  Eastern  Virginia,  opened  a  school  in 
Weston,  which  Tom  attended  for  a  while. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Tom  was  appointed  a  constable,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  in  a  business-like  manner  despite  his  youthfulness.  When  he  was  eighteen,  in 
June,  1842,  he  was  appointed  to  West  Point  Military  Academy.  He  was  poorly  prepared, 
and  only  his  determination  to  go  won  him  the  appointment.  “I  know  I  am  very  ignorant, 
but  I  can  make  it  up  in  study,”  he  said.  This  he  did,  for  no  one  ever  worked  harder  than 
he.  “You  may  be  whatever  you  resolve  to  be,”  he  wrote  in  a  notebook  after  he  had  been 
at  West  Point  a  few  months,  and  by  sheer  effort  he  mastered  his  studies  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  seventeenth  in  a  class  of  seventy;  it  is  said  that  had  the  course  been  a  year  longer,  he 
would  probably  have  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Jackson  received  his  commission  as 
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second  lieutenant  in  Company  K,  First  Regiment  of  Artillery,  June  i,  1846,  and  was 
ordered  at  once  to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  sailed  thence  for  Mexico,  upon  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  there.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Vera  Cruz,  March  22,  1847,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  after  the  victory.  In  the  engagement  of 
Churubusco  he  took  the  place  of  the  first  lieutenant,  and  for  his  gallantry  was  promoted 
to  the  brevet  rank  of  captain.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Chapultepec, 
and  as  a  result  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 

While  the  troops  were  occupying  Mexico  City,  Jackson  took  up  the  study  of  Span¬ 
ish,  and  within  a  few  months  had  mastered  the  language.  Shortly  afterwards  he  made 
an  intensive  study  of  the  Bible.  Before  this  he  had  not  been  particularly  interested  in 
religion,  but  from  this  time  on  he  put  all  of  his  trust  in  God,  and  believed  absolutely  in 
the  power  of  prayer.  At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  Major  Jackson  was  stationed 
for  a  while  at  Fort  Hamilton,  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  in  1851  was  ordered  to  Fort 
Meade,  in  Florida.  He  resigned  from  the  United  States  army  early  in  the  latter  year, 
after  having  been  elected,  on  March  27,  1851,  Professor  of  Artillery  Tactics  and  Natu¬ 
ral  and  Experimental  Philosophy  at  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  Virginia, 
where  he  remained  ten  years. 

On  August  4,  1853,  he  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  George 
Junkin,  then  president  of  Washington  College,  at  Lexington.  In  the  fall  of  1854  his 
wife  and  child  died.  In  1856  he  toured  Europe,  and  on  July  16,  1857,  he  married  Mary 
Ann,  daughter  of  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison,  of  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina. 

During  the  ten  years  he  was  professor  at  Lexington,  no  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  a  hero  was  in  the  making,  a  man  who  was  to  be  the  idol  of  a  great  army,  and  inspire 
the  devotion  of  the  entire  nation.  At  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  he  was  a  man  of  stiff 
reserve  with  a  formal  manner,  with  no  personal  charm  to  the  outsider,  and  was  even 
considered  an  eccentric.  His  teaching  was  utterly  devoid  of  imagination  and  his  pupils 
considered  him  as  exact  as  the  multiplication  table.  His  ideas  of  military  discipline  were 
absolutely  severe,  but  in  his  home  life  he  was  a  different  man;  his  rigid  reserve  and  grim 
austerity  melted  away  into  affectionate  tenderness.  There  he  found  his  greatest  happiness. 
His  wife  in  her  “Life  and  Letters  of  General  Thomas  Jackson”  has  given  a  wonderful 
picture  of  their  home  life.  In  it  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  greatness  of  his  character. 

For  ten  years  he  had  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  Napoleon’s  wars.  A  fate  seemed 
to  be  preparing  him  for  what  was  to  come,  and  April  21,  1861,  his  hour  had  struck — the 
North  and  South  were  at  war.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  telegraphed  Major  Jackson 
to  bring  the  cadets  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Virginia  forces  and 
ordered  to  take  command  at  Harper’s  Ferry;  later  Jackson  was  commissioned  General. 
Thus  “Stonewall”  Jackson  marched  on  to  his  destiny. 
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“When  the  time  for  fighting  comes,”  he  told  the  cadets,  “I  draw  the  sword  and 
throw  the  scabbard  away.” 

Possibly  no  soldier  in  modern  history  has  been  written  about  from  so  many  different 
angles.  Jackson  has  been  compared  to  Cromwell,  because  in  each  of  these  men  there 
was  a  curious  mingling  of  the  sternly  military  with  a  deeply  religious  nature.  Two 
extremes  of  temperament  seemed  to  meet  within  them.  Jackson  was  a  military  genius, 
as  is  shown  by  the  skill  with  which  he  handled  his  men,  completely  deceiving  and  baffling 
an  enemy  which  was  far  superior  in  numbers.  His  swift  and  secret  marches  were  master¬ 
pieces  of  strategy.  He  was  hard  and  relentless  in  war,  and  pushed  his  men  to  the  last 
ounce  of  their  strength,  but  they  fairly  worshipped  him.  The  sight  of  him  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  in  his  faded  uniform,  riding  his  faithful  “Old  Sorrel,”  would  make  them  march 
and  fight  as  no  other  men  ever  fought  and  marched.  This  was  because  they  trusted  him 
completely,  and  believed  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  It  was  this  strange  mingling  of 
strength  and  tenderness  in  Jackson  which  made  him  so  greatly  beloved  and  his  earnest 
piety  set  him  as  one  apart.  He.  never  went  into  a  battle  without  first  praying.  All  of  his 
victories  he  ascribed  to  a  higher  power. 

There  is  a  story  in  the  South,  which  has  grown  to  be  almost  a  legend,  “that  the  Lord 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  South  should  not  win  the  war,  and  to  prevent  it,  he  had  to 
remove  ‘Stonewall’  Jackson.” 

At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  near  Manassas,  in  Northern  Virginia,  the  men  in  Gray 
were  drawn  up  against  the  men  in  Blue.  “On  to  Richmond,”  was  the  cry  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Army,  and  the  South  had  massed  all  of  its  strength  to  turn  back  the  hordes  of  Fed¬ 
eral  soldiers  which  were  advancing  upon  them  from  Washington.  Ten  thousand  Confed¬ 
erates  had  been  hurried  by  forced  marches  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Among  them 
was  the  First  Brigade,  commanded  by  Jackson.  The  South  was  losing  ground,  Jackson’s 
men  were  lined  up  in  a  pine  thicket  on  the  top  of  Henry  House  Hill,  and  had  not  yet  been 
drawn  into  the  fighting.  They  saw  their  comrades  routed  and  panic  stricken  pouring  back 
up  the  hill,  the  Federals  close  upon  them.  In  vain  General  Bernard  E.  Bee,  command¬ 
ing  a  brigade  of  South  Carolina  troops,  tried  to  reorganize  them  for  another  charge. 
He  rode  up  to  Jackson,  his  voice  betraying  his  desperation.  “They  are  beating  us 
back,”  he  cried.  “Then,  Sir,  we  will  give  them  the  bayonet,”  calmly  replied  Jackson. 
Inspiration  and  a  new  courage  quickly  came  to  General  Bee.  He  galloped  back  to  his 
broken  ranks,  and  pointing  with  his  sword  to  the  brigade  above,  steady  and  poised,  ready 
for  the  charge,  he  shouted:  “Look,  there  is  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone  wall.  Rally 
behind  the  Virginians.”  His  command  had  instant  effect.  Defeat  was  turned  into  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Confederates,  as  they  rallied  and  charged,  rallied  and  charged  again  and 
again  led  by  “Stonewall”  Jackson,  until  the  Northerners  retreated  and  were  driven 
back  in  great  disorder  and  panic  toward  Washington,  thirty  miles  away. 
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After  Manassas,  Jackson  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  was 
given  virtually  an  independent  command  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  This  promotion  had 
one  flaw  in  it,  for  he  would  have  to  leave  the  “Stonewall  Brigade.”  “Had  the  communi¬ 
cation  not  come  as  an  order,”  he  said,  “I  should  instantly  have  declined  it  and  continued 
in  command  of  my  brave  old  brigade.”  When  the  time  came  to  say  farewell  Jackson 
addressed  his  men  in  a  few  formal  words  of  praise,  in  sentences  which  he  had  carefully 
prepared,  but  suddenly  his  emotion  overcame  his  shyness,  his  face  flushed,  he  stood  up 
in  his  stirrups  and  with  outstretched  arms  he  shouted  in  a  loud  voice:  “In  the  army  of 
the  Shenandoah,  you  were  the  First  Brigade;  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  you  were  the 
First  Brigade;  in  the  Second  Corps  of  the  Army,  you  were  the  First  Brigade;  you  are  the 
First  Brigade  in  the  affections  of  your  General,  and  I  hope  by  your  future  deeds  and 
bearing  you  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  First  Brigade  in  this  our  second 
War  of  Independence.  Farewell.”  When,  with  a  mighty  roar  his  men  yelled  their  hearts 
out;  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  galloped  off  the  field  on 
“Old  Sorrel.” 

The  “Stonewall  Brigade”  was  now  the  most  famous  company  of  the  Confederate 
Army.  Then  began  that  series  of  brilliant  marches  and  countermarches  which  character¬ 
ized  “Stonewall”  Jackson  as  one  of  the  greatest  military  tactitians.  Jackson  was  defeated 
at  Kernstown,  his  first  and  last  defeat.  He  was  now  the  idol  of  the  South,  but  suc¬ 
cess  and  honor  did  not  turn  his  head.  He  became  even  more  modest  and  unassuming. 
Whenever  his  soldiers  caught  sight  of  him  they  sent  up  a  mighty  cheer.  He  always 
blushed  and  acknowledged  their  shouts  by  lifting  his  cap,  and  then  galloped  off  on  “Old 
Sorrel.”  This  enthusiasm  for  Jackson  was  not  confined  to  the  South  alone.  One  day  the 
Northern  pickets  heard  the  cheering  across  the  Rappahannock.  “What’s  the  matter 
over  there,  Johnny?”  someone  shouted.  “It’s  General  ‘Stonewall’  Jackson,”  a  Confed¬ 
erate  sentry  replied.  The  word  was  passed  along  the  Union  lines,  and  a  mighty  Yankee 
cheer  arose  ror  “Stonewall”  Jackson. 

In  April,  1863,  the  troops  moved  forward  to  Chancellorsville.  Everything  was 
now  ready  for  the  attack  in  the  wilderness.  “Stonewall”  Jackson  had  withdrawn  to  his 
tent;  Jim,  his  colored  servant,  was  holding  the  reins  of  “Old  Sorrel,”  and  in  a  loud 
whisper  he  silenced  the  crowd  outside  Jackson’s  tent.  “Hush”;  the  General  was  praying. 
Presently  General  Jackson  stepped  from  the  tent;  the  glint  of  battle  was  in  his  eye;  his 
jaw  was  set. 

For  the  fifth  time,  Lee  had  divided  his  army  in  the  face  of  General  Hooker's  power¬ 
ful  forces,  and  had  pinned  his  faith  on  Jackson’s  ability  to  carry  the  attack  through  to 
success.  The  battle  was  at  its  height  when  Jackson  and  a  few  of  his  staff  rode  beyond 
their  own  troops  to  reconnoitre.  As  the  little  group  of  horsemen  galloped  back,  they 
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were  mistaken  by  their  own  men  for  a  body  of  Northern  cavalry,  and  they  blazed  a  sharp 
fire  at  them.  General  Jackson’s  right  hand  was  pierced  and  his  left  arm  shattered.  “Old 
Sorrel,”  terrified,  started  toward  the  Northern  lines;  with  great  difficulty  General 
Jackson  controlled  him  and  rode  back  to  his  own  troops,  where  he  reeled  and  dropped 
from  his  horse.  Instantly  thinking  of  the  effect  his  fall  would  have  upon  the  morale  of 
his  troops,  he  said:  “Tell  them  you  have  a  wounded  Confederate  officer.” 

His  left  arm  was  amputated,  and  his  wounds  showed  a  chance  for  recovery.  Gen¬ 
eral  Lee  wrote  him:  “Could  I  have  directed  events,  I  should  have  chosen  for  the  good  of 
the  country  to  be  disabled  in  your  stead.”  In  another  message  he  said:  “He  has  lost  his 
left  arm,  but  I  have  lost  my  right.” 

On  Thursday  the  7th,  his  wife  and  little  daughter  came  from  Richmond.  Suddenly 
he  grew  weak,  and  could  hardly  speak  to  them.  He  was  very  ill.  Pneumonia  had  set  in 
and  he  died  in  a  little  frame  house  near  Guinea  Station,  on  May  10,  1863.  Thus  came 
to  a  close  the  earthly  career  of  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  modern  times.  He  was  not 
only  a  great  hero,  but  a  true  gentleman  and  Christian. 


“ Old  Sorrel ” 


The  JVar  Horse  of  General  “Stonewall”  Jackson 

A  photograph  of  “Old  Sorrel,”  some  hair  from  his  tail  and  this  article  are  framed 
together  and  hang  on  the  wall  of  the  house  in  which  “Stonewall”  Jackson  died.  The  house 
situated  just  outside  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  is  now  a  public  shrine  to  his  memory. 


“Old  Sorrel”  was  captured  at  Harper’s  Ferry  in  the  summer  of  1861.  His  original 
name  was  “Fancy,”  which  seemed  rather  a  misnomer,  for  he  was  anything  but  a  fancy¬ 
looking  animal;  he  was  well  formed  and  his  power  of  endurance  was  perfectly  won¬ 
derful.  Indeed  he  seemed  absolutely  indefatigable.  His  eyes  were  his  chief  beauty, 
being  most  intelligent  and  expressive  and  as  soft  as  a  gazelle.  He  had  a  peculiar  habit  of 
lying  down  like  a  dog  when  the  command  halted  for  rest.  His  master  made  a  pet  of  him 
and  often  fed  him  with  apples  from  his  own  hand. 


General  Jackson  had  several  other  horses  presented  to  him,  but  as  he  expressed  it, 

“  ‘°ld  SorrelV  gait  was  as  easy  as  the  rocking  of  a  cradle.”  General  Jackson  rode  him 
in  nearly  every  battle  in  which  he  fought.  After  being  lost  for  a  time,  upon  the  wound¬ 
ing  of  his  master  at  Chancellorsville,  he  was  found  by  a  Confederate  soldier  and  kindly 
sent  by  Governor  Letcher  to  the  family  of  General  Jackson  in  North  Carolina,  where  he 
lived  many  years  on  the  farm  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Morrison,  father-in-law  of  the  General, 
with  whom  the  family  made  their  home.  Here  he  was  treated  to  the  greenest  of  pas¬ 
tures,  received  the  best  care,  and  did  excellent  service  both  in  harness  and  under  saddle; 
for  a  long  time  he  was  the  riding  horse  of  the  venerable  minister  to  his  country  churches. 
One  of  the  young  Morrisons  used  to  say  that  “Old  Fancy”  (as  he  was  called  on  the  farm) 
“had  more  sense  and  was  the  grandest  old  rascal  he  ever  saw,”  for  he  could  make  as 
good  use  of  his  mouth  in  lifting  latches  and  letting  down  bars  as  a  man  could  with  his 
hands;  it  was  a  frequent  habit  of  his  to  let  himself  out  of  the  stable  and  then  go  deliber¬ 
ately  to  the  doors  of  all  the  other  horses  and  mules,  liberating  each  one  and  marching  off 
with  them  all  behind  him,  like  a  soldier  in  command,  to  the  green  fields  of  grain  around 
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the  farm.  A  fence  proved  no  obstacle  to  him,  for  he  could,  with  his  mouth,  lift  off  the 
rails,  one  by  one,  until  the  fence  was  low  enough  to  jump  over,  so  he  was  continually  get¬ 
ting  into  mischief.  He  was  such  a  pet,  however,  that  he  was  allowed  to  do  anything,  and 
was  often  taken  to  county  fairs,  where  he  was  an  object  of  as  much  interest  as  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  war. 

His  hardiness  was  shown  by  his  great  longevity;  he  was  over  thirty  years  old  when 
he  died  in  1886,  at  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  such  was  still  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  old  war  horse  that  his  body  was  sent  to  a  taxidermist  to  be  mounted. 
He  now  stands  in  a  glass  case  in  the  Library,  where  the  Veterans  as  they  look  upon  him 
can  imagine  they  see  again  their  beloved  Commander  as  they  had  seen  him  so  often  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  enclosed  hair  is  part  of  “Sorrel’s”  tail. 

This  hair  is  reddish  yellow  or  dark  sorrel. 


Latimer 

Arms — Gules  a  cross  patonce  or,  over  all  a  bend  azure,  demi-de-lis  of  the  second. 

Motto — Loyal  an  mort.  (Loyal  to  the  dead.) 

“The  field  being  red  signifies  justice,  virtue  and  defence.  Bearing  the  cross  was  first 
bestowed  on  such  as  had  performed,  or  at  least  undertaken  some  service  for  Christ  or  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  is  considered  the  most  honorable  charge  in  heraldry.  The  cross  being  yellow 
denotes  joy,  honor,  greatness  of  spirit.  The  bend  in  the  arms  represents  the  belt  of  a  knight, 
and  signifies  the  bearer  to  be  one  that  stood  upright  to  his  prince  and  country.  Being  charged 
with  fleur-de-lis,  to  remember  him  and  his  country  and  prince.  The  bend  being  blue  denotes 
truth,  faith  and  constancy. 

This  achievement  was  got  by  service  in  his  sovereign’s  wars,  in  the  defence  of  church, 
king  and  countrie.”  “Benning  Puixit.” 

Extract  from  the  Battle  Abbey  Rolls,  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Vol.  II,  p.  184. 

E  name  Latimer  was  originally  Latonus  or  Latiner,  for  Le 
Latinier,  which  means  a  speaker  or  writer  of  Latin.  Four 
of  this  family  are  among  the  Barons  in  Domesday  Book.  “David 
interpres,  who  held  in  Dorset;  Hugo  Latinarius  (elsewhere 
called  Hugolinus)  interpres,  who  held  in  Hants  and  Somerset; 
Ralph  Latinarius,  who  held  in  Essex;  Lewin  Latinarius,  who 
held  in  Herefordshire.”  Ralph  Latinarius  was  secretary  to 

William  the  Conqueror. 

/ 

ARTHUR  LATIMER,  the  first  of  this  old  English  family  in  America,  came  from 
Newry,  Ireland,  which  is  situated  about  thirty-four  miles  from  Belfast.  His  wife  died 
before  he  came  to  this  country,  and  he  brought  his  five  children  with  him.  They  lived 
first  in  Philadelphia,  later  moving  to  Ligonier  Valley,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  the  exciting  times  of  Indian  warfare.  He  was  badly  wounded  by  Indians  while 
carrying  a  message  from  one  fort  to  another  in  the  Ligonier  Valley. 

His  will  is  dated  1764. 
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Married,  second,  Rebecca  Whitesides.  In  the  days  of  their  early  married  life  she 
and  her  husband  with  their  child  were  taken  captives  by  the  Indians  and  subjected  to  a 
five  days’  march  across  the  Ohio  River,  into  the  wilderness;  they  finally  managed  to 
escape,  after  undergoing  many  hardships. 

Issue  (by  first  wife)  among  five  children: 

Robert  Latimer. 

Susan  Latimer ;  married  Empson  Bird. 

James  Latimer;  married  Sarah  Geddes. 

George  Latimer,  of  whom  below. 


II 

GEORGE  LATIMER,  son  of  Arthur  Latimer,  settled  in  Northampton  County, 
Pennsylvania.  He  lived  during  the  times  when  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 
developed  strong  characters. 

Died  between  1719  and  1723. 

Married  Margaret  Potter,  whose  brother,  General  James  Potter,  was  vice-president 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1781. 

Issue,  among  others: 

Arthur  Latimer. 

Maria  Latimer;  married  a  Mr.  Lodge. 

Martha  Latimer. 

Margaret  Latimer,  of  whom  below. 

III 

MARGARET  LATIMER,  daughter  of  George  and  Margaret  (Potter)  Latimer, 
was  a  wonderful  woman,  endowed  with  great  intelligence,  common  sense  and  a  strong 
will,  but  she  was  gentle  and  kind,  a  woman  of  culture,  and  had  been  educated  in  one  of 
the  girls’  schools  in  Philadelphia.  In  her  childhood  Margaret  and  her  sister  Martha 
would  follow  the  reapers  in  the  harvest  field  carrying  loaded  rifles  for  the  men’s  use  in 
case  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians. 

Married  Thomas  Parkinson.  (See  PARKINSON.)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parkinson 
raised  a  large  family;  they  loved  their  children  and  brought  them  up  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  instilled  in  them  the  necessity  of  becoming  useful  members  of  society. 


(See  LATIMER  genealogical  chart,  p.  395.) 


McClure 


Arms * — Argent,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  azure,  in  chief  two  roses,  in  base  a  quatrefoil  gules,  a 
martlet  between  two  escallops  of  the  first. 

Crest — An  eagle’s  head,  erased  proper. 


HE  name  McClure  has  been  spelled  McClewer,  MacLure,  McLuir, 
and  Maklure.  One  of  the  oldest  records  of  the  name  occurs  in 
a  contract  between  a  Thomas  Kenaddy,  of  Blanqueham,  and 
,  Margaret  Kissock,  of  Little  Dunrod,  Kirkudbright.  Edwin 
Maklure  and  Gilbert  Maklure  are  the  witnesses.  The  date  is 
1483. 

The  McClures  are  a  sept  of  the  Clan  MacLeod,  who  were 
of  Norse  origin.  Their  home  is  on  the  western  coast  and  islands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
McClures  bear  the  same  motto,  crest  and  tartan  as  the  McLeods,  and  their  right  to  them 
has  never  been  questioned.  Leod  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Olave,  the  Black 
King  of  Man;  born  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  he  married  a  daughter  of  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  chieftain,  and  through  her  acquired  great  possessions  in  Skye,  including  the  fort¬ 
ress  of  Dunvegain,  which  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family. 

The  McClures  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  following  the  accession  of  James 
VI,  Protestant  King  of  Scotland,  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1603,  when  he  became 
James  I  of  England.  The  Catholic  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell  started  a  general 
rebellion  against  the  King.  The  effort  failed,  resulting  ultimately  in  five  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres  covering  six  counties  in  the  province  of 


Ulster  in  Ireland  being  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  James  sought  to  settle  upon  these  lands  a 
Protestant  population.  Grants  of  land  and  numerous  privileges  were  held  out  as  induce¬ 
ments,  and  thousands  availed  themselves  of  these  advantageous  offers  and  moved  their 


families  from  Scotland  to  Ireland. 

Among  these  emigrants  were  three  McClure  brothers,  David,  William,  and  John 
from  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  who  crossed  the  channel  to  Ireland  in  1608.  One  brother 


*  Arms  in  color  facing  p.  318. 
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settled  in  Saintfield,  County  Down;  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  McClure 
family  of  Down,  was  the  Rev.  Robert  McClure,  who  was  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Annahalt  for  sixty-three  years;  another  settled  in  Crumlin,  County  Antrim, 
and  was  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Thomas  McClure,  1806-93,  member  of  Parliament  from  Bel¬ 
mont,  while  the  other  settled  in  Armagh,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  James  McClure, 
“Gentleman.” 

1  he  period  of  Covenantry  in  Scotland  was  one  of  comparative  quiet  in  Ireland,  but 
persecutions  came  again  under  James  II,  and  later  in  the  reign  of  Anne  (1702-14),  under 
the  Test  Act.  Unless  they  conformed  in  worship  they  could  not  hold  public  office,  or  be 
married  by  their  own  Protestant  ministers,  bury  their  dead  by  their  simple  rites,  build 
churches,  buy  land  or  employ  teachers  except  those  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Thus  deprived 
of  every  position  of  honor  and  trust,  and  denied  liberty  of  speech  they  began  to  look  to 
America  as  a  new  and  better  home. 

In  the  two  years  following  the  Antrim  evictions  thirty  thousand  Protestants  left 
Ulster  and  embarked  for  the  New  World,  the  land  of  freedom.  The  government  alarmed 
at  this  great  exodus  checked  it  for  a  while,  but  in  1728  it  began  again  and  it  is  said  that 
twelve  thousand  came  annually  from  Ulster  to  America.  These  Scotch-Irish  were  phy¬ 
sically  and  morally  the  best  suited  by  nature  and  training  to  build  a  new  nation.  After 
landing  in  this  country  many  of  them  crossed  the  Alleghenies  and  settled  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania;  others  settled  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Ohio. 

Among  these  Scotch-Irish  emigrants  were  four  McClure  brothers,  James,  John, 
Robert,  and  William,  who  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland  and  settled  in  Currituck 
County,  North  Carolina,  about  1730;  not  finding  the  climate  healthful,  however,  James 
and  John  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  Chester  County.  Their  patent  of  land 
was  granted  October  12,  1748,  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  sons  of  William  Penn. 

The  descendants  of  these  four  McClure  brothers  in  this  country  have  been  noted  for 
their  patriotism,  great  integrity,  kindness  and  superior  intelligence.  Among  the  many 
distinguished  members  of  this  family  was  Samuel  S.  McClure,  founder  of  “McClure’s 
Magazine.” 

/ 

JOHN  McCLURE,  the  first  of  our  line  in  America,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1705. 
He  came  to  America  with  his  three  brothers,  and  settled  in  Currituck  County,  North  Car¬ 
olina.  He  and  his  brother  James  later  moved  with  their  families  to  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Died  March  25,  1777. 

Married,  in  1743,  Jane  Ahll,  who  died  February  15,  1762. 
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Issue : 

James  McClure,  of  whom  below. 
Joseph  McClure. 

Benjamin  McClure. 

Esther  McClure. 

Rachel  McClure. 

Jane  McClure. 

Mary  McClure. 

Elizabeth  McClure. 


II 

JAMES  McCLURE,  son  of  John  and  Jane  (Ahll)  McClure,  was  born  July  9, 
1748.  He  lived  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  there  moved,  in  1798,  to 
Grayson,  Virginia,  and  in  November,  1 8 1 3 »  to  Fairfield,  Ohio,  via  Limestone,  Kentucky, 
which  is  now  known  as  Maysville. 

Died  August  16,  1821. 

Married  Martha  - ,  of  English  descent,  born  January  1,  1752;  died  March 

24,  1833,  aged  eighty-one. 

Issue : 

Samuel  McClure. 

Jane  McClure,  of  whom  below. 

James  McClure. 

Esther  McClure. 

Mary  McClure. 


Ill 

JANE  McCLURE,  daughter  of  James  and  Martha  McClure,  was  born  in  1779. 
She  went  with  her  brother  Samuel  McClure  and  his  family  to  Fairfield,  Ohio,  in  1813? 
where  that  same  year,  on  March  9th,  she  married  George  Brake.  (See  BRAKE.)  Their 
marriage  is  one  of  the  first  recorded  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  are 
buried  in  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

Died  July  19,  1855. 


(See  McCLURE  genealogical  chart,  p.  397.) 


Parkinson 

Arms — Gules  on  a  chevron  engrailed,  between  three  ostrich  feathers  erect  argent,  a  fleur-de- 
lis  azure  between  two  pelletts. 

Crest — An  antelope  trippant  proper,  in  the  mouth  an  ostrich  feather  argent. 

HE  Parkinson  family  are  of  Scotch  and  English  descent.  They 
came  to  America  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  settled  in  Mary¬ 
land,  where  they  were  members  of  the  historic  Conococheagua 
Settlement  between  1768  and  1770.  This  settlement  was  the 
first  made  in  Washington  County,  Maryland.  It  was  called 
Canoe,  or  Conococheagua,  which  is  the  Indian  name.  It  was  a 
trading  post.  Conococheagua  was  the  first  settlement  made 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains;  it  was  started  in  1734,  at  the  mouth  of  Canoe  Creek, 
where  it  flows  into  the  Potomac  River. 

In  1732  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  offered  liberal  terms  to  all  who  would  settle  on 
any  of  the  back  lands  in  the  Northern  or  Western  boundaries  of  the  Province,  where 
there  were  great  tracts  for  tillage.  There  was  a  prompt  response,  many  of  the  settlers 
coming  from  England,  Germany,  Ireland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  some  wealthy  residents 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  also  took  large  tracts.  This  valley  was  beautiful, 
the  land  fertile  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  game;  here  and  there  springs  of  the  purest 
water  gushed  from  the  rocks,  and  around  these  springs  settlements  were  made.  The 
settlers  supposed  that  the  land  lay  wholly  within  the  domains  of  Lord  Baltimore.  The 
present  line  between  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  was  finally  established 
considerably  south  of  the  line  called  for  in  Lord  Baltimore’s  grant,  and  thus  the  original 
Conococheagua  settlement  embraced  what  is  now  known  as  Franklin  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  was  formed  from  Cumberland  County  in  1784.  This  region  is  reached  by 
Crampton’s  Gap  and  Turner’s  Gap,  which  pass  through  South  Mountain.  The  old  west¬ 
ern  pike  runs  through  Turner’s  Gap.  General  Braddock’s  army  passed  over  Turner’s  Gap 
in  1755  on  their  way  to  Fort  Duquesne. 
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There  were  five  Parkinson  brothers,  Joseph,  Thomas,  Benjamin,  James,  and  Wil¬ 
liam.  They  left  the  Conococheagua  settlement  and  went  to  Virginia,  and  from  there 
they  removed  to  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  River.  There  are  many  old  letters  and  documents  telling  of  their  lives  and  adven¬ 
tures.  They  were  all  men  of  great  personality  and  culture;  they  had  received  the  best 
educational  advantages,  and  were  noted  for  their  high  spirits,  industry  and  many  accom¬ 
plishments.  They  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  search  of  a  valuable  mill  site,  which  at  that 
time  was  the  primary  object  of  nearly  all  of  the  early  pioneers  in  that  region.  They 
were  among  the  first  to  erect  a  river  mill,  which  at  that  time  was  a  great  undertaking 
because  of  the  expense  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  machinery.  The  brothers  devoted 
their  energies  to  manufacturing,  producing  woolen  goods,  flour,  whiskey,  furniture,  guns, 
boats,  glass  and  paper,  and  were  among  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  the  Monongahela 
Valley.  The  name  Parkinson  has  become  inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of 
Williamsport  and  Parkinson’s  Ferry. 

Of  these  five  brothers  Joseph  Parkinson  was  the  oldest  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1770,  a  Virginia  certificate  was  granted  him  vesting  him  with 
a  tract  of  land  called  Southwark;  he  not  only  laid  claim  to  it,  but  also  to  other  adjoin¬ 
ing  lands  which  covered  over  three  hundred  acres.  His  wife  was  a  true  representative  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and  her  reputation  as  a  most  excellent  lady  was  widely  known. 

Thomas  Parkinson  settled  in  what  is  now  known  as  Dunbar  Township,  in  Fayette 
County,  where  he  erected  a  gristmill.  In  1801  but  one  other  individual  in  the  township 
was  assessed  for  more  property.  A  year  or  two  later  he  removed  to  Washington  County, 
where  he  built  a  mill.  In  May,  1807,  he  moved  to  Brook  County,  Virginia,  where  he 
was  taken  ill  and  died  that  same  year. 

James  Parkinson,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  dated  June  22,  1791,  became  owner  of  a 
tract  of  four  hundred  and  one  acres,  known  as  Parkinson’s  Green,  situated  on  Pidgeon 
Creek.  Later  it  was  purchased  by  Joseph  Parkinson,  and  afterwards  was  transferred  to 
Benjamin  Parkinson,  September  27,  1797.  James  also  purchased  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  known  as  Mount  Pleasant, 
on  Pidgeon  Creek.  The  deed  was  issued  May  2,  1792. 

Benjamin  Parkinson  settled  and  lived  for  many  years  in  Washington  County,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  justices  of  the  peace.  Steamboat  navigation  on  the  Monongahela, 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers  was  commenced  in  1814.  These  boats  plied  from  the  Mon¬ 
ongahela  River  to  New  Orleans,  and  Captain  William  Parkinson  and  his  brother  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Parkinson,  sons  of  Benjamin  were  among  the  most  famous  river  men  of  the 
early  days  of  river  navigation. 
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WILLIAM  PARKINSON  settled  near  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County,  and  lived 
there  on  a  large  farm. 

Issue,  among  others: 

Benjamin,  of  whom  below. 

Joseph;  owned  and  ran  the  ferry  on  the  Monongahela  River,  then  called  Parkinson’s  Ferry, 
but  which  is  now  known  as  Monongahela  City ;  also  engaged  in  mercantile  business. 

Thomas,  of  whom  below. 

BENJAMIN  PARKINSON,  son  of  William  Parkinson,  was  born  in  1750,  and 
died  in  1834.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  and  resided  in 
Nottingham  Township  from  1792  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1796  he  married  Olive, 
daughter  of  James  Rodgers.  He  built  himself  a  large  house,  which  was  situated  eight 
and  a  half  miles  from  Parkinson’s  Ferry. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  many  people  came  to  the  Monongahela 
Valley,  and  among  these  settlers  was  James  Rodgers,  his  wife  and  seven  children,  three 
sons  and  four  daughters.  They  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland  and  settled  near 
Parker’s  Ferry.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodgers  lived  but  a  short  time  after  they  came  to  the 
settlement.  They  were  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  and  were  freeholders  in  the  Old  Country, 
and  the  change  from  the  comforts  of  their  former  life  to  the  privations  of  the  wilderness 
were  more  than  they  could  bear,  and  they  died  within  a  short  time  of  each  other.  The 
daughters  were  very  beautiful  and  brought  many  of  their  former  ways  of  living  with 
them  from  Ireland.  They  were  very  fond  of  dress,  their  hair  was  crimped  and  powdered, 
and  they  wore  long  plumes  in  their  hats,  which  was  most  unusual  among  the  settlers;  the 
Reverend  Mr.  McMillen,  pastor  of  the  Old  Pidgeon  Creek  Church,  where  they  attended, 
once  reproved  them  for  their  shocking  appearance,  saying  they  took  the  attention  of  the 
congregation  from  him.  Olive  Rodgers,  as  stated  above,  married  Benjamin  Parkinson,  and 
they  have  many  descendants.  William  Parkinson,  their  son,  married  Matilda  Rodgers,  a 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Rodgers,  of  Ohio,  thus  uniting  the  Parkinson  and  Rodgers 
families  a  second  time. 

Benjamin  Parkinson  was  a  proud,  stately  man,  very  fond  of  personal  adornment. 
“Every  morning  his  hair  was  powdered,  and  he  wore  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes,  and  when 
he  rode,  his  horse  was  elegantly  caparisoned,  with  mane  and  tail  braided,  as  was  the 
style.”  He  and  Mrs.  Parkinson  were  known  as  an  unusually  handsome  and  distinguished 
looking  couple.  He  was  accustomed  to  make  two  annual  trips,  with  flour  to  New  Orleans 
and  the  French  settlements  in  Louisiana,  and  the  silver  obtained  for  each  barrel  of  flour 
would,  it  is  said  sometimes  “cover  the  top  of  the  barrel.”  When  making  these  trips  by 
boat  he  took  a  saddle  horse  with  him  on  which  to  ride  home,  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
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hundred  miles.  On  one  occasion  while  crossing  the  Mississippi  River,  he  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  the  Indians,  but  a  thunder  storm  so  terrified  his  captors  that  he  was  enabled  to 
escape.  It  is  said  that  he  frequently  carried  a  large  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coins  from 
the  mills  in  a  bandana  handkerchief,  and  would  playfully  “empty  it  into  his  wife’s  lap.” 

THOMAS  PARKINSON,  son  of  William  Parkinson,  was  enterprising  and  ener¬ 
getic.  He  was  strictly  temperate  and  was  opposed  to  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  in  which 
his  brother  was  one  of  the  leaders.  Thomas  was  also  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 

Died  September  30,  1807. 

Married,  about  1780,  Margaret  Latimer.  (See  LATIMER.) 

MARGARET  PARKINSON  was  born  September  28,  1782.  Her  grandfather  was 
William  Parkinson,  of  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  she  was  a  daughter  of 
either  his  son  Thomas  or  Benjamin. 

Died  April  29,  1858.  She  and  her  husband  are  buried  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio. 

Married,  September  27,  1798,  Reverend  John  Guthridge.  (See  GUTHRIDGE.) 


(See  PARKINSON  genealogical  chart,  p.  407.) 


Arms  Two  and  three  per  pale  gules  and  azure  on  a  chevron  argent,  between  three  martlets 
or,  an  eagle  displayed  sable. 


N  England  among  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Pitt  family 
was  THOMAS  PITT,  who  was  born  at  Blandford,  Dorset, 
July  5,  1653,  and  died  at  Swallowfield,  near  Reading,  April  28, 
1726.  He  became  president,  in  1697,  of  Fort  St.  George,  or 
Madras,  India,  and  was  known  as  “Diamond  Pitt.”  While  in 
India  he  bought  from  a  sailor  for  £20,000  a  find  diamond  which 
was  found  in  the  Parteal  mines  in  India.  This  famous  stone 
originally  weighed  four  hundred  and  ten  carats,  but  in  cutting  was  reduced  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  and  three-quarter  carats.  In  1717,  it  was  purchased  by  the  regent  of 


France,  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  £80,000,  or  according  to  another  account,  for 
During  the  French  Revolution  it  was  pledged  to  a  merchant  in  Berlin,  and 
was  afterwards  set  in  the  hilt  of  Napoleon’s  sword.  At  the  present  time  it  is  owned  by 
the  French  Government,  and  is  known  as  the  famous  “Regent  Diamond.”  It  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  perfect  diamond  in  existence,  and  is  valued  at  nearly  $2,500,000. 


WILLIAM  PITT,  grandson  of  Thomas  Pitt,  and  son  of  Robert  Pitt,  was  born  in 
Westminster,  November  15,  1708,  and  died  at  Hayes,  Kent,  England,  May  n,  1778. 
He  was  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  was  called  the  “Elder  Pitt,”  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  son  of  the  same  name.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
In  1731  he  became  a  cornet  in  the  English  army,  and  in  1735  he  entered  Parliament  from 
Old  Sarum.  From  that  time  on  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  English  statesmen.  Early 
in  life  he  was  afflicted  with  gout,  and  suffered  with  it  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
noted  for  his  brillant  mind  and  biting  satire.  From  the  beginning  of  his  political  career 
he  was  a  power  among  the  Commons  and  did  much  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Robert 
Walpole.  He  also  opposed  the  foreign  policy  of  Carteret,  which  practiced  paying  sub- 
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sidies  to  the  Continental  Powers,  and  his  policy  became  very  popular  among  the  people. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  left  him  a  legacy  of  £10,000  in  1744,  and  in  1765,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Pynsent,  an  eccentric  gentleman,  who  greatly  admired  his  patriotism  left  him  his 
entire  fortune,  worth  between  £3,000  and  £4,000  pounds  a  year. 

Married  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  daughter  of  Hester,  Countess  Temple. 

WILLIAM  PITT,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  called  the  “Younger  Pitt,” 
was  born  at  Hayes,  England,  May  28,  1759.  In  his  youth  he  was  delicate  and  did  not 
attend  school  until  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge;  here 
he  developed  a  passion  for  mathematics  and  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  was 
graduated  in  1776,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1780.  When  only  twenty-three  years  old  he  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  at  twenty-five  was  the  most  powerful  statesman  that  England  had  had 
for  generations.  He  ruled  the  Cabinet  and  was  the  favorite  of  the  King,  the  Parliament 
and  the  nation.  Before  he  died  at  Putney,  January  23,  1806,  he  uttered  the  prophetic 
words :  “Roll  up  the  map  of  Europe,  it  will  not  be  wanted  these  ten  years.”  His  work 
did  much  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  and  he  may  be  considered  England’s 
greatest  Prime  Minister. 

In  America  the  first  of  the  Pitt  family  was  THOMAS  PITT,  whose  will  was  signed 
in  1613.  His  son, 

WILLIAM  PITT,  married  Mary,  whose  surname  has  not  been  ascertained.  Their 

son, 


COLONEL  ROBERT  PITT,  was  a  member  of  the  Council;  his  will,  dated  April 
21,  1687,  was  proved  August  9,  1688,  it  is  as  follows:  “To  my  dear  wife,  her  first 
choice  of  two  of  my  negroes,  and  also  two  diamond  rings,  her  wedding  ring  and  enamel 
ring,  with  her  wearing  apparell  and  necklace  of  pearls;  the  Plantation  where  we  now  live 
as  far  as  the  cow  path  that  goeth  from  John  Champion’s,  alias  Col.  Bacon’s  plantation, 
up  towards  the  Church  and  adjoining  to  Thomas  Gross’.  To  each  of  my  daughters  5,000 
pounds  of  good  tobacco.  My  wife  my  whole  and  sole  Exx.” 

Married  Martha  Lear.  Their  daughter, 

HESTER  PITT,  married  Colonel  Joseph  Bridger.  (See  BRIDGER.) 


(See  PITT  genealogical  chart,  p.  410.) 


Turner 

Arms * — Ermine,  a  fer-de-moline  sable. 

Crest — Argent  a  lion  holding  in  dexter  paw  a  fer-de-moline  sable. 

Motto — Esse  quam  videri.  (To  be,  rather  than  to  seem  to  be.) 

HE  ancient  family  of  Turners  were  Norman-French,  and  first 
appeared  in  England,  when  Sire  de  Tourneur  accompanied  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  in  1066.  In  this  country  the  first  records  of 
members  of  the  Turner  family  are  those  of  “Henry  Turner,  who 
came  to  America  in  1615,  in  the  John  and  Francis,”  and 
“Thomas  Turner,  Cozen  of  Rich.  Biggs,  aged  eleven,  in  the 
Mary  gold.” 

The  Turners  are  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Hanover  Parish,  Virginia.  The  first 
of  this  line  of  the  family  was  Dr.  Richard  Turner,  who  came  to  Virginia  about  1650  or 
1660,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  in  that  Parish.  He  left  two 
sons,  Harry  and  Thomas.  Thomas  died  very  young.  Harry  Turner  married  Elizabeth, 
only  surviving  daughter  of  Nicholas  Smith,  of  Smith’s  Mount;  their  son  Thomas  mar¬ 
ried,  about  the  year  1767,  a  daughter  of  Col.  William  Fauntleroy,  of  Naylor’s  Hole,  in 
Richmond  County,  and  left  a  family  of  eight  children,  four  sons,  Henry,  Thomas,  Rich¬ 
ard,  and  George,  and  four  daughters. 

Most  of  the  Turners  in  Maryland  came  to  America  with  the  first  or  second  colony 
under  Lord  Baltimore,  and  settled  on  the  western  shore  of  the  state.  Members  of  this 
family  intermarried  with  the  Randolphs  and  Carters.  Thomas  Turner  married  Martha 
Adams,  and  had  issue:  John,  Thomas,  Franklin,  and  Susan,  who  married  John  Latimer. 
Mrs.  Turner  was  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  John  Alexander  Adams,  and  she  saw  every  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  up  to  and  including  President  Grant.  George  Washington  vis¬ 
ited  her  home  in  1794. 

The  family  Bible  and  old  letters  state  that  ELIZABETH  TURNER  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  THOMAS  TURNER,  and  that  her  grandfather  was 

♦Arms  in  color  facing  p.  318. 
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JOHN  TURNER,  of  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland,  who  owned  lands  there 
and  also  a  plantation  called  “Ralph’s,”  which  was  on  the  Patuxent  River,  below  “Guth- 
ridge’s  Choice.”  The  following  is  taken  from  the  will  of  John  Turner,  as  given  in  “The 
Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills,”  Vol.  V,  p.  152: 

John  Turner,  Sr.,  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland.  (Signed)  Dec.  2,  1720. 
(Proven)  December  9,  1723.  Wife  Sarah. 

Sons — Richard  and  Thomas. 

Daughters — Elinor,  Rebecca,  Elizabeth,  Sarah  and  Sophia.” 

Family  records  show  that  John  Turner  also  had  four  other  sons  not  mentioned  in  his 
will,  namely,  John,  Solomon,  Philip,  and  Ralph. 

ELIZABETH  TURNER  was  born  in  1747/48;  married,  in  1765,  John  Guthridge. 
( See  GUTHRIDGE.)  They  remained  in  Maryland  until  after  the  American  Revolution, 
and  in  1785  they  started  out  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  “New  Country.”  At  this  time 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  the  Western  Territory,  part  of  which  later  became  Ohio 
v  ere  considered  The  West.  The  older  members  of  the  Guthridge  family  were  forced 
to  leave  the  Colonies  because  they  were  Royalists  and  so  fled  to  England,  but  John  and 
plucky  Elizabeth  loved  this  country  and  they  remained  and  made  for  themselves  a  new 
home  in  the  West.  One  of  the  interesting  things  about  these  ancestors  of  ours  is  the 
fact  that  the  Guthridge,  Turner,  Parkinson,  Latimer,  and  McClure  families  had  all  been 
friends  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  for  several  generations,  and  their  children,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  decided  to  seek  new  homes  and  adventure  on  the  frontier,  as  many 
authentic  documents  and  old  letters  prove.  The  love  and  friendship  of  the  members  of  this 
younger  generation  for  one  another  was  a  wonderful  thing.  The  histories  of  the  different 
families  show  that  they  went  first  to  Pennsylvania,  then  moved  down  the  Ohio  River  on 
flatboats  to  Limestone,  Kentucky,  which  is  now  known  as  Maysville,  and  after  living  there 
for  a  while  removed  to  Ohio,  then  called  the  Western  Territory,  settled  in  and  around 
Champaign  County,  and  became  the  distinguished  pioneers  of  a  new  state. 


(See  TURNER  genealogical  chart,  p.  416.) 


Chapter  VII 
'The  Present  Time 


Schey 

Arms — Shield  divided  by  a  narrow  bend  argent,  charged  with  two  octoradient  stars  azure; 
above  an  azure  tongued  lion  gules;  and  below  in  azure  an  armed,  or,  eagle  argent. 
Baronial  coronet  and  three  crowned  helmets.  At  the  right,  with  lambrequins  azure, 
argent  an  eagle  counter-passant  and  issuant.  In  the  center  a  helmet  with  lambre¬ 
quins  azure,  argent,  with  a  star  in  the  shield,  at  the  left  lambrequins  gules,  or  and 
the  lion  of  the  shield  issuant. 

Supporters — To  the  right  an  armed  eagle  or,  argent,  rousant,  at  the  left  an  azure  tongued 
lion  gules,  both  on  an  arabesque  bronze  with  torse  azure. 

Motto  (in  silver  letters) — Quo  facta  vocant.  (The  facts  speak  for  themselves!) 

Three  patents  were  given,  the  last,  issued  December  25,  1869,  bears  the  signature  of  the 
Emperor  Franz  Joseph.  The  arms  and  patents  were  given  for  great  philanthropies. 

OBERT  SCHEY,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  families  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Anthony  and  Lina  Schey.  He  was  born  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
June  3,  1876,  and  was  educated  in  Vienna,  studying  also  in 
England,  Germany  and  France.  Mr.  Schey  came  to  America 
May  30,  1896,  and  became  an  American  citizen  in  1907.  He 
is  the  founder  and  owner  of  the  Studios  of  Robert  Sche> 
designer  of  textiles,  with  offices  in  New  York  City,  London,  and  Paris,  and  is  Senio. 
Warden  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension;  Governor  of  the  Metropolitan,  Church,  Riding 
and  National  Arts  clubs  of  New  York;  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Grand  Jury  Association  of  New  York  County;  member  of  the  Turf  and 
Field,  Players,  Army  and  Navy,  and  Merchants  clubs,  of  New  York  City,  and  also  holds 
membership  in  the  Devon  Yacht  Club,  and  is  Governor  of  the  Maidstone  and  Riding 
clubs  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island;  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  London,  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schey  reside  at  895  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  at  Lauralawn, 
East  Hampton,  Long  Island. 

Married,  on  November  27,  1918,  Laura  Washington  Todd.  (See  TODD.) 

Issue : 

Theresa  Todd  Schey ,  of  whom  below. 
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THERESA  TODD  SCHEY,  only  child  of  Robert  and  Laura  Washington  (Todd) 
Schey,  was  born  September  23,  1919,  in  New  York  City.  She  received  her  education  at 
Miss  Chandor’s  and  Miss  Spence’s  schools  in  New  York  City,  and  at  Foxcroft  School, 
Middleburg,  Virginia.  She  is  a  junior  member  of  the  Suffolk  Hunt,  of  Easthampton, 
Long  Island. 

On  November  28,  1937,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Schey  introduced  Theresa,  their  debu¬ 
tante  daughter  at  a  tea  given  in  their  home  at  895  Park  Avenue,  to  the  older  friends  of 
the  family,  and  on  December  4,  1 93  7»  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schey  gave  a  large  supper  dance  at 
the  Hotel  Pierre  in  her  honor.  The  dance  was  attended  by  several  hundred  guests,  and 
was  preceded  by  numerous  gala  dinner  parties. 

The  ballroom  was  decorated  in  a  color  scheme  of  silver,  gold  and  pink.  An  avenue  of 
trees  was  erected  in  the  foyer  hall  with  ferns  banked  at  the  end,  through  which  the  guests 
passed  into  the  ballroom.  The  walls  and  columns  were  draped  with  gilded  and  silvered 
smilax;  masses  of  pink  flowers  were  placed  around  the  room  and  the  entire  effect  was 
enhanced  by  soft  floodlights.  Large  clusters  of  pink  electrically  lighted  balloons  were 
hung  from  the  chandeliers  and  were  suspended  to  the  four  corners  of  the  ballroom,  while 
about  the  foyer  were  torcheres  filled  with  large  pink  chrysanthemums. 

The  musicians’  platform,  where  Mario  Braggiotti  and  his  orchestra  played,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  hedge  of  pink  flowers.  The  supper  tables  were  also  decorated  with  pink 
flowers,  and  the  Princeton  Apple  Dancers  and  the  Palm  Beach  Troubadours  entertained 
the  guests  during  the  supper. 

Theresa  received  with  her  mother  and  father  and  her  aunt,  Miss  Georgia  B.  Todd. 
Her  gown  was  white  satin,  made  with  an  embroidered  bodice  and  a  bouffant  skirt.  She 
carried  a  bouquet  of  yellow  orchids,  and  it  was  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  the  gay 
debbies  and  their  beaux  stopped  dancing. 

In  May,  1927,  my  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Schey,  Theresa, 
their  daughter  and  I,  with  Mademoiselle,  sailed  on  the  A quitania  for  France.  On  my 
birthday,  May  21st,  they  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Ambassadeurs,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  gayest  night  club  in  Paris.  The  leading  feature  of  the  cabaret  was  an  “All  Amer¬ 
ican”  entertainment,  with  an  orchestra  and  colored  jazz-band  and  ballet.  The  tables 
and  dance  floor  were  filled  with  a  brilliant  crowd  of  Continental  society,  South  Amer¬ 
icans,  Hindu  Potentates,  Russian  Princes,  and  Americans,  and  the  Klieg  lights,  the 
glittering  jewels  and  ermine  made  a  dazzling  sight.  A  little  before  midnight,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ballet,  the  major-domo  stepped  to  the  center  of  the  stage  and  announced  in  a 
loud  voice:  “Monsieurs  et  Madams:  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  great  American  ace,  M. 
Lindbergh,  has  just  landed  at  La  Bourget  Field,  the  first  to  make  a  solo  flight  across  the 
Atlantic.”  A  mighty  cheer  went  up;  pandemonium  reigned;  the  orchestra  and  the  jazz- 
band  struck  up  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”;  the  audience  went  mad,  they  applauded, 
they  wept  and  laughed,  and  champagne  flowed  in  a  thousand  cocktails,  in  toasts  to 
America,  France,  the  whole  world,  and  the  ballet  stood  at  attention  along  the  front  of 
the  huge  stage,  one-third  of  them  in  red  costumes,  one-third  in  white,  and  the  others  in 
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blue,  and  each  chorus  girl  held  a  gold  star  above  her  head.  This  was  an  occasion  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  the  celebration  lasted  until  broad  daylight.  The  next  morning  we 
went  to  the  American  Embassy,  where  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  we  could  hardly  hear 
Ambassador  Herrick’s  speech,  as  he  stood  on  the  balcony,  beside  Lindbergh,  who  looked 
so  very  young,  surprised  and  embarrassed,  as  he  kept  trying  to  make  his  hair  stay  in 
place.  Ambassador  Herrick  said:  “I  have  the  honor  this  day  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  youngest  heroes  the  world  has  ever  known — and  just  think,  he 
apologizes  because  he  forgot  to  bring  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me,”  etc.,  etc. 

After  a  gay  two  weeks  in  Paris,  we  entrained  on  the  “Orient  Express”  for  Vienna 
— Vienna  the  fascinating.  When  we  arrived  in  our  suite,  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Hotel 
Bristol,  which  looks  out  over  the  Grand  Opera  House,  all  of  Mr.  Schey’s  family  and 
friends  were  there  to  greet  us,  and  the  drawingroom  was  filled  with  flowers,  little  cakes, 
bonbons,  and  fruit  of  every  kind,  which  is  the  charming  Viennese  way  of  welcoming 
guests. 

On  Mr.  Schey’s  birthday,  which  was  the  3rd  of  June,  he  gave  a  dinner  party  for  the 
family.  The  decorations  were  American  Beauty  roses,  lillies-of-the-valley  and  bluets. 
After  the  dinner  he  was  presented  with  a  large  silver  box  for  cigarettes,  and  each  one 
present  wrote  their  name  on  the  menu,  and  even  Theresa  was  routed  out  of  bed,  and  with 
great  pride  printed  her  name  on  the  menu,  too.  Next  day  these  names  were  taken  to 
jewelers,  and  were  engraved  on  the  box  in  each  one’s  own  handwriting.  Now  it  is  a 
delightful  memento  of  this  occasion. 

Before  we  arrived  in  Vienna  I  was  very  much  upset  because  I  do  not  speak  Ger¬ 
man,  but  much  to  my  delight  I  found  that  almost  everyone  we  met  not  only  spoke  perfect 
English,  but  French,  and  most  of  them  Italian  as  well. 

The  thing  that  impresses  one  most  about  the  Viennese,  who  have  suffered  so  greatly 
from  the  World  War  and  have  had  most  of  their  country  taken  away  from  them,  is  their 
wonderful  spirit,  their  gallantry  and  gayety.  Most  of  them  have  lost  their  fortunes  and  at 
times  have  almost  starved.  However,  they  never  complain,  but  more  often  joke  about 
their  troubles. 

Dr.  Otto  Schey,  Mr.  Schey’s  brother,  one  of  the  greatest  child  doctors  in  Vienna, 
works  unceasingly  year  in  and  year  out  curing  thousands  of  children,  trying  to  save  this 
generation,  who  have  such  a  scant  chance  to  survive  the  ravages  of  war,  which  their  par¬ 
ents  went  through.  He  receives  no  fees  from  two-thirds  of  his  clients  for  his  services,  but 
he  will  not  leave  his  post  and  come  to  America  or  go  to  any  of  the  other  great  cities  in 
the  world,  where  he  could  easily  make  a  fortune  in  a  short  time. 

Someone  asked  Mr.  Schey’s  cousin  L.  at  a  party  one  night  what  had  become  of  her 
very  beautiful  Beidermeyer  drawing-room,  which  Beidermeyer  had  designed  and  dec¬ 
orated,  and  she  laughingly  replied:  “Well,  you  know,  before  the  war  only  my  own 
friends  had  a  chance  to  see  my  lovely  drawing-room,  but  now  a  very  successful  dentist 
owns  it.  So  you  see  the  whole  world  has  a  chance  to  see  it,  and  I  am  delighted.” 
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One  day  we  were  having  luncheon  with  a  party  of  friends  at  the  races,  when  some¬ 
one  said  to  Madame  Paul  Schey :  “Oh!  Mon  Dieu !  You  have  lost  the  diamond  out  of 
your  ear-ring."  Each  ear-ring  had  three  pure  white  diamonds,  arranged  as  pendents, — 
but  she  only  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  laughingly  said:  “Oh!  No,  indeed!  You  see 
this  year  we  live  on  this  one  that  is  missing,  next  year  on  this  one,  and  so  on — you  see 
we  will  live  happily  for  another  five  years  at  least." 

The  Emperor  Franz  Joseph  always  saluted  her  husband,  Paul  Schey,  when  he  rode 
by  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  because  he  considered  him  the  handsomest  officer  in  his 
cavalry.  He  was  not  only  very  handsome,  but  very  charming  as  well. 

Another  day  we  heard  a  great  commotion  going  on  in  front  of  Madame  Sacher’s 
Hotel,  which  was  just  back  of  the  Grand  Opera  House.  A  great  crowd  had  gathered,  for 
a  prince  of  the  old  regime  was  arriving.  Madame  Sacher  and  all  of  her  flunkies  were 
out  on  the  sidewalk  to  greet  the  Prince,  and  although  he  probably  did  not  have  a  cent  in 
the  world,  he  was  there  at  her  invitation,  and  she  welcomed  him  as  if  he  had  been  the 
Emperor  Franz  Joseph  himself.  Madame  Sacher  was  a  great  character,  beloved  by 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  because  of  her  great  kindness  and  generosity.  She  wore  a 
black  wig,  smoked  long  black  cigars,  and  had  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  in  Vienna. 
She  had  made  this  money  entertaining  the  Emperor  and  all  the  members  of  his  court; 
and  she  was  beloved  by  them  because  she  never  turned  anyone  who  needed  help  away.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  she  gave  food  to  every  one  who  came,  regardless  of  whether  they  could  pay 
or  not. 

Nothing  can  describe  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  parks  and  out-of-doors  cafes  in 
Vienna.  The  bands  and  orchestras  play  the  entrancing  Strauss  waltzes  and  wild  Hun¬ 
garian  airs,  while  you  sit  and  sip  the  most  delicious  coffee  in  the  world,  and  feast  on  wild 
strawberries  smothered  with  whipped  cream.  A  little  before  noon  the  gayety  really 
begins.  Entire  families  arrive,  and  crowd  around  little  tables  listening  to  the  music  as 
they  dine.  Young  people  dance  on  the  lawns,  and  lovely  ladies  arrive  in  their  motors  and 
carriages.  No  matter  how  really  sad  and  poor  they  may  be,  in  the  parks  they  seem  to 
take  on  a  gay  and  festive  air.  You  can  not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  innate  politeness 
of  the  people  of  Vienna.  Someone  has  said:  “Even  if  a  Viennese  commits  a  crime,  it  is 
done  with  a  certain  distinction;  but  never  with  rudeness." 

The  day  we  left  Vienna,  with  such  regret  in  our  hearts,  a  great  army  of  young  men 
were  pouring  into  the  city,  singing  as  they  marched.  When  we  asked  who  they  were, 
we  were  told  they  were  students  from  the  different  universities,  all  over  the  country — 
but  the  next  day  just  after  we  had  left — the  great  riot  of  1927  took  place — public  build¬ 
ings  were  burned,  and  many  were  hurt  and  killed.  We  were  fortunate  to  get  away  when 
we  did. 

Once  you  have  been  in  Vienna,  it  puts  a  magic  spell  on  you,  for  you  can  not  forget 
its  beauty,  its  gayety  and  fascination,  and  somehow  you  always  have  the  longing  to  return. 

(See  SCHEY  genealogical  chart,  p.  413.) 
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Genealogical  Tables 


Aldis  Line  of  Descent 


B  abt.  1440 

B  abt.  1470 

B  abt.  1500 

B  abt.  1536 

D  1504 

D  1 507 

D  1560 

D  after  1595 

Thomas  Aldus 

Robert  Aldus 

Robert  Aldus 

Thomas  Aldus 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Johan 

Margaret 

Elizabeth 

B 

B 

B 

B 

D  1505 

D 

D  abt.  1576 

D 

B  1565 

B  abt.  1596 

B 

B  11-29-1657 

D  1625 

D  3-15-1675/6 

D  12-21-1700 

D  after  1727 

Francis  Aldus 

Nathan  Aldis 

John  Aldis 

Mary  Aldis 

M 

M 

M  9-27-1650 

M  4-28-1678/9 

Sarah 

Mary 

Sarah  Eliot 

Nathaniel  Richards 

B 

B 

Bap.  1-25-1628 

B  1-25-1648 

D 

D  1-1-1676/77 

D  11-12-1686 

D  2-15-1726/7 

B  9-17-1684 

B  10-3-1718 

B  7-11-1751 

B  3-27-1791 

D  12-3-1771 

D  3-8-i790 

D  3-16-1843 

D  1864-8 

Edward  Richards 

Thomas  Richards 

Rebecca  Richards 

Tryphena  Colburn 

M  4-13-1709 

M  1 1-17-1748 

M  4-30-1 77 1 

M  11-2-1811 

Sarah  Wheeler 

Rebecca  Whiting 

David  Colburn 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

B  10-28-1689 

B  4-2-1725 

B  3-26-1747 

B  7-6-1788 

D  2-22-1732 

D  3-29-1779 

D 

D  10-15-1864 

B  5-16-1813 

B  7-19-1834 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  11-28-1886 

D  11-1-1901 

D  [Todd  D 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  1 1-8-1 83 1 

M  10-5-1864 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

James  Todd 

Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B  7-8-1802 

B  10-11-1844 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D  11-15-1876 

D  9-29-1886 

D 

D 
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Bailey  Line  of  Descent 


B  abt.  1612 
D  8-9-1677 
James  Bailey 
M 

Lydia 

B 

D  4-29-1704 


B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  “2-12  mo. -1642” 
D  11-19-1690 
John  Bailey 
M  6-16-1668 
Mary  Mighill 
B  “i-3mo.  1649” 

D  1693 


Bap.  4-4-1675 
D  7-21-1722 
Nathaniel  Bailey 
M  1-2-1700-1 
Sarah  Clark 


B 

D 

1676 

B 

7-6-1788 

D 

10-15-1864 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

M 

1 1-2-181 1 

Tryphena  Colburn 

B 

3_27"I79I 

D 

1864-8 

B  10-17-1701 
D  abt.  1761 
Joseph  Bailey 
M.  int.  pub.  6-12-1725 
Sarah  Jewett 
B  6- 29-1703 
D 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8-1 83 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  3-17-1726/7 
D  Dec.,  1760 
Nathaniel  Bailey 


B  5-!9-i753 
D  6-1 8-18 1 5 
Sarah  Bailey 


M  int.  pub.  10-1-1747M  3-27-1774 
Mary  Davis  Nathaniel  Dodge 


B 

D 


5-30-1726 


B  2-2-1756 
D  11-12-1818 


B  2-22-1882  B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 

Laura  Washington  Theresa  Todd  Schey 


M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


M 

B 

D 
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Barker  Line  of  Descent 


B 

B  3-22-1651 

B  9-24-1688 

B 

7-27-1714 

D  3-18-1693 

D  1-22-1747 

D 

D 

Richard  Barker 

Ebenezer  Barker 

Nathan  Barker 

Martha  Barker 

M 

M  5-25-1686 

M  5-28-1711 

M 

7-4-1724 

Joannah 

Abigail  Wheeler 

Bethia  Bodwell 

Joseph  Parker 

B 

B 

B  6-2-1682 

B 

1 1-25-1700 

D  4-11-1687 

D  10-16-1743 

D  4-24-1760 

D 

2-18-1754 

B  2-28-1738/9 

B  5-11-1765 

B  7-8-1802 

B 

7-19-1834 

D 

D  10-21-1808 

D  11-15-1876 

D 

I  I-I-IQOI 

Martha  Parker 

Unity  Page 

James  Todd 

Tames  Austin  Todd 

M  10-9-1760 

M  12-27-1785 

M  11-8-1831 

M 

IO-C-1864 

William  Page 

James  Todd 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  Laura  Brake 

B  11-17-1738 

B  4-3-1764 

B  5-16-1813 

B 

IO-I  I-I  844 

D  after  1806 

D  12-8-1841 

D  11-28-1886 

D 

9-29-1886 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

Robert  Schey 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D 


D 
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Bixby  Line  of  Descent 


B 

B 

Bapt.  10-28-1621 

B  abt.  1666/7 

D 

D 

D  4-19-1701 

D  1717 

George  Bixby 

George  Bixby 

Joseph  Bixby 

Jonathan  Bixby 

M  1571 

M  1617 

M  10-15-1647 

M  2-2-1691-2 

Mary  Sheen 

Ann  Cole 

Sarah  (Wyatt) 

Sarah  Smith 

B 

B 

B  1620  [Heard  Bapt.  July,  1674 

D 

D 

D  6-3-1703-5 

D 

B  2-3-1693-4 

B  11-17-1738 

B  5-11-1765 

B  7-8-1802 

D  1781 

D  after  1 806 

D  10-21-1808 

D  11-15-1876 

Lydia  Bixby 

William  Page 

Unity  Page 

James  Todd 

M  n-2-1715 

M  10-9-1760 

M  12-27-1785 

M  11-8-1831 

Thomas  Page 

Martha  Parker 

James  Todd 

Mary  Starrett  D 

B  2-24-1693/4 

B  2-28-1738-9 

B  4-3-U64 

B  5-16-1813 

D  10-4-1771 

D 

D  12-8-1841 

D  1 1-28-1886 

B  7-19-1834 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  11-1-1901 

D  [Todd  D 

James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schev 

M  10-5-1864 

M  1 1-27-1918 

M 

Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B  10-11-1844 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D  9-29-1886 

D 

D 
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Bodwell  Line  of  Descent 


B  1654 

B 

6-2-1682 

B  7-27-1714 

B  2-28-1738/9 

D  6-1-1745 

D 

4-24-1760 

D 

D 

Henry  Bodwell 

Bethia  Bodwell 

Martha  Barker 

Martha  Parker 

M  5-4-1681 

M 

5-28-171 1 

M  7-4-1734 

M  10-9-1760 

Bethia  Emery 

Nathan  Barker 

Joseph  Parker 

William  Page 

B  10-15-1658 

B 

9-24-1688 

B  11-25-1700 

B  11-17-1738 

D 

D 

D  2-18-1754 

D  after  1806 

B  5-11-1765 
D  10-21-1808 
Unity  Page 
M  12-27-1785 
James  Todd 
B  4-3-1764 

D 

B 

D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 
James  Todd 
M  1 1-8-183 1 


B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 


12-8-1841 


9-23-1919 


Mary  Starrett  Dodge  Laura  Brake 
B  5-16-1813  B  10-11-1844 

D  11-28-1886  D  9-29-1886 


B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


Boynton  Line  of  Descent 


B  1614 

B  12-5-1651 

D  2-18-1670 

D  12-22-1730 

John  Boynton 

Mercy  Boynton 

M 

M  12-14-1670 

Ellen  Pell 

Josiah  Clark 

B 

B 

D 

D  1691 

B  3-17-1726/7 

B  5-I9-I753 

D  Dec.  1760 

D  6-18-1815 

Nathaniel  Bailey 

Sarah  Bailey 

M  int.  pub.  10-1-1747  M  3-27-1774 

Mary  Davis 

Nathaniel  Dodge 

B  5-30-1726 

B  2-2-1756 

D 

D  11-12-1818 

B  7-19-1834 

B  2-22-1882 

D  11-1-1901 

D  [Toe 

James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

M  10-5-1864 

M  11-27-1918 

Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B  10-11-1844 

B  6-3-1876 

D  9-29-1886 

D 

B 

1676 

B  10-17-1701 

D 

D  1761 

Sarah  Clark 

Joseph  Bailey 

M 

1-2-1700-1 

M  int.  pub.  6-12-1725 

Nathaniel  Bailey 

Sarah  Jewett 

Bapt.  4-4-1675 

B  6-29-1703 

D 

7-21-1722 

D 

B 

7-6-1788 

B  5-16-1813 

D 

10-15-1864 

D  11-28-1886 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge 

M 

1 1-2-181 1 

M  1 1-8- 1 83 1 

Tryphena  Colburn 

James  Todd 

B 

3-27-1791 

B  7-8-1802 

D 

1864-68 

D  11-15-1876 

B 

9-23-1919 

D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B 

D 
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Brake  Line  of  Descent 


B  in  Germany 
D  after  1781 
Baron  John  Brake 
M 

B 

D 

B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 
Laura  Brake 
M  10-5-1864 
James  Austin  Todd 
B  7-19-1834 
D  n-1-1901 


B  Aug.,  1753 
D  1840 

Abram  Brake 
M  1786  in  Va. 
Elizabeth  Jackson 
B  1770 

D  1862 

B  2-22-1882 

D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  1 1-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 

D 


B  1-15-1789 
D  8-18-1864 
George  Brake 
M  3-9-1813 
Jane  McClure 
B  1779 

D  7-19-1855 

B  9-23-1919 

D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 


B  5-31-1818 
D  1-28-1894 
Abram  Brake 
M  10-17-1843 
Margaret  Eliza  Guth- 
B  1-31-1825  [ridge 
D  3-22-1901 
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Bridger  Line  of  Descent 


B  England 
D 

Joseph  Bridger 
M 

B 

D 

B 

D  4-12-1810 
Margaret  Bridger 
M 

John  Goodrich 
B  1722 

D  1785 

B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 
Laura  Brake 
M  10-5-1864 
James  Austin  Todd 
B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 


B  1628 

D  4-15-168  6 
Joseph  Bridger 
M 

Hester  Pitt 

B 

D 

B  1743 

D  1824 

John  Guthridge 
M  1765 

Elizabeth  Turner 

B  1747 

D 


B 

Will  3-14-1712 
Joseph  Bridger 
M 

Elizabeth 

B 

D 


B 

Will  9-9-1756 
Joseph  Bridger 
M 

Agatha 

B 

D 


B 

D 


7- 25-1776 

8- 22-1829 


B  1-31-1825 
D  3-22-1901  [ridge 


Rev.  John  Guthridge  Margaret  Eliza  Guth- 
M  9-27-1798  M  10-17-1843 

Margaret  Parkinson  Abram  Brake 
B  9-28-1782  B  5-31-1818 

D  4-29-1858  D  1-28-1894 

B  2-22-1882  B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 

Laura  Washington  Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  1 1-27-1918  M 

Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876  B 

D  D 
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Brown  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D  5-3-1662 
William  Brown 
M  7-15-1646 
Mary  Robinson 
B 
D 

B  5-30-1726 
D 

Mary  Davis 
M  int.  pub.  io-i-i 
Nathaniel  Bailey 
B  3-17-1726 
D  Dec.,  1760 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  7-28-1649 
D 

Mary  Brown 
M  3:5  mo.  1667 
William  Haskell,  Jr. 
B  8-26-1644 
D  6-5-1708 

B  5-19-1753 
D  6-18-1815 
Sarah  Bailey 
M  3-27-1774 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
B  2-2-1756 
D  11-12-1818 

B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B  4-29-1668 
D 

Mary  Haskell 
M  9-14-1687 
Jacob  Davis,  Jr. 

B  2-26-1662 
D  2-1-1716 

B  7-6-1788 
D  10-15-1864 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
M  11-2-1811 
Tryphena  Colburn 
B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-68 

B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 


B  4-6-1695 
D  abt.  1752 
William  Davis 
M 

Mary  Dolliver 
B  4-16-1699 
D 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8-1 83 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 
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Bullard  Line  of  Descent 


B 

1485 

B  1510 

B  1 535 

B 

1562 

D 

Buried  1-16-1 590 

D 

D 

1609-10  [Buller 

John  Bullard  or 

John  Bullard  or 

Henry  Bullard  or 

William  Bullard  or 

M 

[Buller  M  Buller 

M  Buller 

M 

7-2-1587 

Margaret 

Margaret 

Grace  Bignett 

B 

B 

B 

B 

D 

Bur.  8-3-1587 

Bur. 

D 

1629/30 

B 

abt.  1594 

B  abt.  1630 

B  7  :i  imo.  1657 

B 

9-23-1688 

D 

12-23-1686 

D  5-11-1676 

D  June  or  Sept.  1732 

D 

8-17-1771 

William  Bullard 

Isaac  Bullard 

Sarah  Bullard 

Nathaniel  Whiting 

M 

M  4-11-1654/5 

M 

M 

4-6-1712 

Ann  (Burnap)  Wight  Timothy  Whiting 

Joanna  Ellis 

B 

Bapt.  4-15-1632 

B  “5-1  imo.  1653” 

B 

9-18-1689 

D 

D  3-16-1695 

D  12-26-1728 

D 

9-3-1773 

B 

4-2-1725 

B  7-11-1751 

B  3-27-1791 

B 

5-16-1813 

D 

3-29-1779 

D  3-16-1843 

D  1864-8 

D 

1 1-28-1886 

Rebecca  Whiting 

Rebecca  Richards 

Tryphena  Colburn 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge 

M 

11-17-1748 

M  4-30- 1 77 1 

M  11-2-1811 

M 

1 1-8-1831 

Thomas  Richards 

David  Colburn 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

James  Todd 

B 

10-3-1718 

B  3-26-1747 

B  7-6-1788 

B 

7-8-1802 

D 

3-8-1790 

D 

D  10-15-1864 

D 

1 1-15-1876 

B 

7-19-1834 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

D  [Todd  D 

James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M 

10-5-1864 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B 

10-1 1-1844 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D 

9-29-1886 

D 

D 
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Bur  nap  Line  of  Descent 


Bapt.  4-15-1632 
D  3-16-1695 


Ann  (Burnap)  Wight  Sarah  Bullard 


B  7:11  mo.  1657  B  9-23-1688 
D  June  or  Sept.  1732  D  8-17-1771 


M  4-1 1-1654/5 
Isaac  Bullard 
B  abt.  1630 
D  5-11-1676 


M 

Timothy  Whiting 
B  ‘‘5-1  imo.  1653” 
D  12-26-1728 


Nathaniel  Whiting 
M  4-6-1712 
Joanna  Ellis 
B  9-18-1689 
D  9-3-1773 


B  abt.  1595 
D  9-27-1688 
Robert  Burnap 
M  abt.  1624 

Ann - 

B 

D  4-27-1681 

B  4-2-1725 

D  3-29-1779 
Rebecca  Whiting 
M  1 1-17-1748 
Thomas  Richards 
B  10-3-1718 
D  3-8-1790 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  7-11-1751 
D  3-16-1843 
Rebecca  Richards 
M  4-30-1771 
David  Colburn 
B  3-26-1747 
D 


B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-68 
Tryphena  Colburn 
M  11-2-1811 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
B  7-6-1788 
D  10-15-1864 


B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8- 1 83 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  2-22-1882  B  Q-22-iQiQ 

D  [Todd  D 


Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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C bickering  Line  of  Descent 

B 

1560 

B 

B  3-4-1637 

B  3-2-1665/6 

D 

1627 

D  Sept.,  1691 

D 

D  11-18-1721 

Henry  Checkering 

Annas  Chickering 

Ruth  Morse 

Joseph  Ellis 

M 

M 

M 

M  10-25-1688 

Mary - 

John  Morse 

Joseph  Ellis 

Mary  Graves 

B 

B  1 6 1 1 

B 

B 

D 

D  5-26-1657 

D  before  1675 

D  2-7-17 1 2/3 

B 

9-18-1689 

B  4-2-1725 

B  7-11-1751 

B  3-27-1791 

D 

9-3-1773 

D  3-29-1779 

D  3-16-1843 

D  1864-8 

Joanna  Ellis 

Rebecca  Whiting 

Rebecca  Richards 

Tryphena  Colburn 

M 

4-6- 1712 

M  1 1-17-1748 

M  4-30-1 77 1 

M  11-2-1811 

Nathaniel  Whiting 

Thomas  Richards 

David  Colburn 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

B 

9-23-1688 

B  10-3-1718 

B  3-26-1747 

B  7-6-1788 

D 

8-17-1 77 1 

D  3-8-1790 

D 

D  10-15-1864 

B 

5-16-1813 

B  7-19-1834 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D 

1 1-28-1886 

D  11-1-1901 

D  [Todd  D 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M 

1 1-8-183 1 

M  10-5-1864 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

James  Todd 

Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B 

7-8-1802 

B  10-11-1844 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D 

1 1-15-1876 

D  9-29-1886 

D 

D 
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Clark  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D  1688-91 
Thomas  Clark 
M 


B 

D 


B 

D  1691 

Josiah  Clark 
M  12-14-1670 
Mercy  Boynton 
B  12-5-1651 
D  12-22-1730 


B  1676 

D 

Sarah  Clark 
M  1 -2- 1 700/ 1 
Nathaniel  Bailey 
Bapt.  4-4-1675 
D  7-21-1722 


B  10-17-1701 
D  1761 

Joseph  Bailey 
M  int.  pub.  6-12-1725 
Sarah  Jewett 
B  6-29-1703 
D 


B  3-17-1726/7 
D  Dec.  1760 
Nathaniel  Bailey 
M  int.  pub.  10-1- 
Mary  Davis 
B  5-30-1726 
D 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  5-I9-I7S3 
D  6-18-1815 
Sarah  Bailey 
747  M  3-27-1774 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
B  2-2-1756 
D  11-12-1818 

B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  1 1-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B  7-6-1788 
D  10-15-1864 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
M  11-2-1811 
Tryphena  Colburn 
D  3-27-1791 
D  1864-68 

B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 


B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8- 1 83 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 
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Clements  Line  of  Descent 


B  abt.  1506 
D  1571/2 
Richard  Clements 


B  1536 

D  6-26-1606 
Robert  Clements 


B  abt.  1570 
D  7-18-1617 
Richard  Clements 


Bapt.  Oct.  14,  1595 
D  9-29-1658 
Robert  Clements 


M 

M 

M  3-2-1594/  5 

M  before  1615 

Elizabeth 

Alice 

Mrs.  Agnes  Fellowes  Lydia 

B 

B 

B 

B 

D 

D 

Nov.  1585 

D  1619 

Bur.  3-12-1641/2 

B  1637 

B 

8-12-1661 

B  2-10-1680-1 

B  11-25-1700 

D  10-27-1710 

D 

4-14-1741 

D  4-15-1744 

D  2-18-1754 

Mary  Clements 

Lydia  Osgood 

Lydia  Frye 

Joseph  Parker 

M  1 1-1 5-1653 

M 

1-20-1679 

M  1700 

M  7-4-U34 

John  Osgood 

James  Frye 

Joseph  Parker 

Martha  Barker 

B  1630 

B 

1-5-1652 

B  2-27-1681-2 

B  7-27-1714 

D  8-31-1693 

D 

9-28-i734 

D  2-22-1747-8 

D 

B  2-28-1738-9 

B 

5-1 1-1765 

B  7-8-1802 

B  7-19-1834 

D 

D 

10-21-1808 

D  11-15-1876 

D  11-1-1901 

Martha  Parker 

Unity  Page 

James  Todd 

James  Austin  Todd 

M  10-9-1760 

M 

12-27-1785 

M  11-8-1831 

M  10-5-1864 

William  Page 

James  Todd 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  Laura  Brake 

B  11-17-1738 

B 

4-3-1764 

B  5-16-1813 

B  10-11-1844 

D  after  1806 

D 

12-8-1841 

D  11-28-1886 

D  9-29-1886 

B  2-22-1882 

B 

9-23-1919 

• 

D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Cochran  Line  of  Descent 


B  1626 

D  12-25-1722 
Peter  Cochran 
M 

Christian  Wallace 

B 

D 

B  4-3-1764 

D  12-8-1841 
James  Todd 
M  12-27-1785 
Unity  Page 
B  5-11-1765 
D  10-21-1808 

B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 


B 

D 

Margaret  Cochran 
M 

Abram  Rowan 

B 

D 


B 

D 

Mary  Rowan 
M  11-15-1723 
Andrew  Cochran 
B 
D 


B  5-3»>733 

D 

Ann  Cochran 
M  1762 
Samuel  Todd 
B  6-3-1726 
D  3-30-17  65 

B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 
James  Todd 
M  1 1-8-1 83 1 
Mary  Starrett  Dodgi 
B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 


B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 
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Colburn  Line  of  Descent 


B 

B  1-25-1654-5 

D  5-14-1691 

D  5-18-1694 

Nathaniel  Colburn 

Samuel  Colburn 

M  7-25-1639 

M  3-12-1682/3 

Priscilla  Clark 

Mercy  Partridge 

B 

B 

D  8-12-1692 

D 

B  3-26-1747 

B  3-27-1791 

D  New  Boston,  N.  H. 

D  1864-8 

David  Colburn 

Tryphena  Colburn 

M  4-30- 1 77 1 

M  11-2-1811 

Rebecca  Richards 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

B  7-11-1751 

B  7-6-1788 

D  3-16-1843 

D  10-15-1864 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

Robert  Schey 

B  6-3-187  6 

B 

D 

D 

B  11-5-1687 

B 

12-31-1716 

D  8-7-1775 

D 

12-17-1776 

Ephraim  Colburn 

Ephraim  Colburn 

M  12-5-1709 

M 

3-3I-I743 

Elizabeth  Whiting 

Abigail  Fairbanks 

B  5-21-1694 

B 

3-15-1726 

D 

D 

1 1-2-1 808 

B  5-16-1813 

B 

7-19-1834 

D  11-28-1886 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge 

James  Austin  Todd 

M  1 1-8- 1831 

M 

10-5-1864 

James  Todd 

Laura  Brake 

B  7-8-1802 

B 

10-1 1-1844 

D  11-15-1876 

D 

9-29-1886 
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Cummings  Line  of  Descent 


jd  1724 

D  1825 

Elizabeth  Cummings 

M  1755 

John  Jackson 

B  1719 

D  9-25-1804 

B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 
Laura  Brake 
M  10-5-1864 
James  Austin  Todd 
B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 


B  1770 

D  1862 

Elizabeth  Jackson 
M  1 786  in  Va. 
Abram  Brake 
B  Aug.  1753 
D  1 840 

B  2-22-1882 

D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  1 1-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 

D 


B  1-15-1789 
D  8-18-1864 
George  Brake 
M  3-9-1813 
Jane  McClure 
B  1779 

D  7-19-1855 

B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 


B  5-31-1818 
D  1-28-1894 
Abram  Brake 
M  10-17-1843 
Margaret  Eliza  Guth- 
B  1-31-1825  [ridge 
D  3-22-1901 
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Cutler  Line  of  Descent 

B 

B 

B  5-12-1659 

B 

2-24-1693/4 

D  Feb.,  1638 

D  3-17-1686 

D  11-12-1697 

D 

10-4-1771 

John  Cutler,  Sr. 

Hannah  Cutler 

Mary  Marsh 

Thomas  Page 

M 

M  11-6-1654 

M  1-16-1684 

M 

n-2-171 5 

Mary - 

Onesiphorus  Marsh 

Cornelius  Page 

Lydia  Bixby 

B 

B  1630 

Bapt.  7-15-1649 

B 

2-3-1693/4 

D 

D  5-15*1713 

D  10-11-1697 

D 

1781 

B  11-17-1738 

B  5-11-1765 

B  7-8-1802 

B 

7-x9-i834 

D  after  1806 

D  10-21-1808 

D  11-15-1876 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

William  Page 

Unity  Page 

James  Todd 

James  Austin  Todd 

M  10-9-1760 

M  12-27-1785 

M  11-8-1831 

M 

10-5-1864 

Martha  Parker 

James  Todd 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  Laura  Brake 

B  2-28-1738/9 

B  4-3-1764 

B  5-16-1813 

B 

10-1 1-1844 

D 

D  12-8-1841 

D  11-28-1886 

D 

9-29-1886 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd 

D 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

Robert  Schey 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D 

D 
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Davis  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D  after  1687 
John  Davis 
M 

Alice  or  Frances 

B 

D 

B  5-30-1726 
D 

Mary  Davis 
M  int.  10-1-1747 
Nathaniel  Bailey 
B  3-17-1726 
D  Dec.,  1760 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B 

D  9-2-1685 
Jacob  Davis 
M  1-20-1661 
Elizabeth  Bennet 
B 
D 

B  5-I9-I753 
D  6-18-1815 
Sarah  Bailey 
M  3-27-1774 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
B  2-2-1756 
D  11-12-1818 


B  2-26-1662 
D  2-1-1716 
Jacob  Davis,  Jr. 

M  9-14-1687 
Mary  Haskell 
B  4-29-1668 
D 

B  7-6-1788 
D  10-15-1864 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
M  11-2-1811 
Tryphena  Colburn 
B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-68 


B  4-6-1695 
D  abt.  1752 
William  Davis 
M 

Mary  Dolliver 
B  4-16-1699 
D 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8-1 83 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  2-22-1882  B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 


Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B 

D 
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Richard  Dodge  Line  of  Descent 


B  England 
D  1635 

John  Dodge 
M 

Margery 

B 
D 

B  4-30-1708 
D 

Robert  Dodge 
M  8-4-1742 
Lydia  Dodge 
B  9-12-1716 
D 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  1602 
D  6-15-1671 
Richard  Dodge 
M 

Edith  Coker? 

B  1603 

D  6-27-1678 

B  2-2-1756 

D  11-12-1818 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
M  3-27-1774 
Sarah  Bailey 

B  5-I9-I753 
D  6-18-1815 

B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  1 1-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


Bapt.  12-29-1631 
D  10-1-1711 
John  Dodge 
M 

Sarah 

B  1645/6 
D  2-8-1 705/6 

B  7-6-1788 

D  10-15-1864 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
M  11-2-1811 
Tryphena  Colburn 
B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-8 

B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 


B  8-1-1670 
D  3-19-1717/8 
Ebenezer  Dodge 
M  1-12-1696/7 
Lydia  Nowell 
Bapt.  6-2-1674 
D  1751 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  11-8-1831 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 

D  11-15-1876 
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William  Dodge  Line  of  Descent 


B  9-19-1640 
D  3-24-1720 
William  Dodge 
M  5-26-1685 
Joanna  (Hale) 


B  10-9-1686 
D  1-1-1764 
Robert  Dodge 
M  int.  pub.  6-26-1709 
Lydia  Woodbury 


B  1638 


[Larkin  B  2-15-1691/2 


D  8-18-1694 


D  4-6-1759 


B  England 

E>  1635 

John  Dodge 
M 

Margery 

B 

D 

B  9-12-1716 
D 

Lydia  Dodge 
M  8-4-1742 
Robert  Dodge 
B  4-30-1708 
D 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B 

D  1685-92 
William  Dodge 
M 

Elizabeth 

B 

D 

B  2-2-1756 
D  11-12-1818 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
M  3-27-1774 
Sarah  Bailey 

B  5-!9-i753 
D  6-18-1815 


B  7-6-1788 

D  10-15-1864 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
M  11-2-1811 
Tryphena  Colburn 
B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-8 


B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8-183 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  2-22-1882  B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 

Laura  Washington  Theresa  Todd  Schey 


M  1 1-27-19 1 8 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


M 

B 

D 
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Dolliver  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D  1632/3 
Robert  Dalybar 
M 

B 

D 

B  5-30-1726 
D 

Mary  Davis 
M  int.  10-1-1747 
Nathaniel  Bailey 
B  3-17-1726 
D  Dec.,  1760 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B 

D  7-22-1683 
Samuel  Dolliver 
M  8-15-1654 
Mary  Elwell 
B  abt.  1636/7 
D 

B  5-I9-I753 
D  6-18-1815 
Sarah  Bailey 
M  3-27-1774 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
B  2-2-1756 
D  11-12-1818 


B  4-18-1 665 
D  1746 

Richard  Dolliver 
M  1 1-25-1697 
Agnes  Barret 
B 
D 

B  7-6-1788 
D  10-15-1864 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
M  11-2-1811 
Tryphena  Colburn 
B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-68 


B  4-16-1699 
D 

Mary  Dolliver 
M 

William  Davis 
B  4-6-1695 
D  abt.  1752 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8-183 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B  9-23-1919 

D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B 

D 
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Dwight  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D  1-24-1659/60 
John  Dwight 
M 

Hannah 

B 

D  9-5-1656 

B  4-2-1725 
D  3-29-1779 
Rebecca  Whiting 
M  1 1-17-1748 
Thomas  Richards 
B  10-3-1718 
D  3-8-1790 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  1625 

D  1 1  -4- 1 7 1 4 
Hannah  Dwight 
M  u4th-9  010.-1643” 
Nathaniel  Whiting 
B 

D  1-15-1682/3 

B  7-11-1751 
D  3-16-1843 
Rebecca  Richards 
M  4-30-1 77 1 
David  Colburn 
B  3-26-1747 
D 

B  2-22-1882 

[Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B  “5-1 1  1110.-1653” 

D  12-26-1728 
Timothy  Whiting 
M 

Sarah  Bullard 
B  “7-1 1  010.-1657” 

D  Juoe  or  Sep.,  1732 

B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-8 
Tryphena  Colburn 
M  11-2-1811 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
B  7-6-1788 

D  10-15-1864 

B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 


B  9-23-1688 
D  8-17-1771 
Nathaniel  Whiting 
M  4-6-1712 
Joanna  Ellis 
B  9-18-1689 

D  9-3-H73 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  11-8-1831 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 
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Eliot  Line  of  Descent 


Bap. 

Bur.  11-21-1621 
Bennet  Eliot 
M  10-30-1598 
Letteye  Aggar 
B 


Bp.  4-25-1602  Bp.  1-25-1628 

D  abt.  22-8mo.,  1657  D  11-12-1686 
Philip  Eliot  Sarah  Eliot 

M  10-20-1624  M  9-27-1650 

Elizabeth  Sybthorpe  John  Aldis 


B 


B 


B  11-29-1659 
D  1727 

Mary  Aldis 
M  4-28-1678/9 
Nathaniel  Richards 
B  1-25-1648 


Bur.  3-16-1620 

D 

1-8-1659 

D  12-21-1700 

D  2-1 5-1726/7 

B  9-17-1684 

B 

10-3-1718 

B  7-11-1751 

B  3-27-1791 

D  12-3-1771 

D 

3-8-1790 

D  3-16-1843 

D  1864-8 

Edward  Richards 

Thomas  Richards 

Rebecca  Richards 

Tryphena  Colburn 

M  4- 1 3- 1 709 

M 

1 1-17-1748 

M  4-30-1771 

M  11-2-1811 

Sarah  Wheeler 

Rebecca  Whiting 

David  Colburn 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

B  10-28-1689 

B 

4-2-1725 

B  3-26-1747 

B  7-6-1788 

D  2-22-1732 

D 

3-29-1779 

D 

D  10-15-1864 

B  5-16-1813 

B 

7-i9-i834 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  11-28-1886 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

D  [Todd  D 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  11-8-1831 

M 

10-5-1864 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

James  Todd 

Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B  7-8-1802 

B 

10-1 1-1844 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D  11-15-1876 

D 

9-29-1886 

D 

D 
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Ellis  Line 

of  Descent 

B 

B  3-2-1665/6 

B 

9-18-1689 

B 

4-2-1725 

D  before  1675 

D  11-18-1721 

D 

9-3-1773 

D 

3-29-1779 

Joseph  Ellis 

Joseph  Ellis 

Joanna  Ellis 

Rebecca  Whiting 

M 

M  10-25-1688 

M 

4-6-1712 

M 

1 1-17-1748 

Ruth  Morse 

Mary  Graves 

Nathaniel  Whiting 

Thomas  Richards 

B 

“3-4-1637” 

B 

B 

9-23-1688 

B 

10-3-1718 

D 

D  2-7-1 7 1 2/3 

D 

8-17-1771 

D 

3-8-1790 

B 

7-ii-i75i 

B  3-27-1791 

B 

5-16-1813 

B 

7-i9-i834 

D 

3-16-1843 

D  1864-8 

D 

1 1-28-1886 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

Rebecca  Richards 

Tryphena  Colburn 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  James  Austin  Todd 

M 

4-30-1 77 1 

M  11-2-1811 

M 

1 1-8-1831 

M 

10-5-1864 

David  Colburn 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

James  Todd 

Laura  Brake 

B 

3-26-1747 

B  7-6-1788 

B 

7-8-1802 

B 

10-1 1-1844 

D 

D  10-15-1864 

D 

1 1-1 5-1876 

D 

9-29-1886 

B 

2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D 

[Todd  D 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Elwell  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D  5-18-1683 
Robert  Elwell 
M 

Jane  or  Joan 
B 

D  3-3 1-1675 

B  5-30-172  6 

D 

Mary  Davis 
M  int.  10-1-1747 
Nathaniel  Bailey 
B  3-17-1726 
D  Dec.,  1760 

B  7-19-1834 
D  n-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  abt  1636/7 
D 

Mary  Elwell 
M  8-15-1654 
Samuel  Dolliver 
B 

D  7-22-1683 

B  5-I9-I753 
D  6-18-1815 
Sarah  Bailey 
M  3-27-1774 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
B  2-2-1756 
D  11-12-1818 

B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  1 1-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B 

4-18-1665 

D 

1746 

Richard  Dolliver 

M 

1 1-25-1697 

A  g 

nes  Barret 

B 

D 

B 

7-6-1788 

D 

10-1 5-1864 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

M 

1 1-2-181 1 

Tryphena  Colburn 

B 

3-27-1791 

D 

1864-68 

B 

9-23-1919 

D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B 

D 


B  4-16-1699 
D 

Mary  Dolliver 
M 

William  Davis 
B  4-6-1695 
D  abt.  1752 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8-183 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 
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Emery  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D 

John  Emery 
M 

Agnes - 

B 

D 


B  9-29-1598 
D  11-3-1683 
John  Emery 
M 

Mary - 

B 

D  Apr.,  1649 


B  abt.  1628 
D  after  8-3-1693 
John  Emery,  Jr. 
M  10-2-1648 
Mary  Webster 
B  abt.  1630 
D  2-3-1709 


B  10-15-1658 
D 

Bethia  Emery 
M  5-4-1681 
Henry  Bodwell 
B 

D  6-1-1745 


B  6-2-1682 
D  4-24-1760 
Bethia  Bodwell 
M 

Nathan  Barker 
B  9-24-1688 

D 


B  7-27-1714 
D 

Martha  Barker 

M  7-4-1734 
Joseph  Parker 
B  11-25-1700 
D  2-18-1754 


B  2-28-1738-9 
D 

Martha  Parker 
M  10-9-1760 
William  Page 
B  11-17-1738 
D  after  1806 


B  5-11-1765 
D  10-21-1808 
Unity  Page 
M  12-27-1785 
James  Todd 
B  4-3-1764 
D  12-8-1841 


B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 
James  Todd 
M  1 1  -8- 1 831 
Mary  Starrett 
B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 


B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Dodge  Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  2-22-1882  B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 


Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 

D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Fairbanks  Line  of  Descent 


B  1455 

D  1518 
William  Fairbanks 
M 

B 

D 

B  1594 
D  12-5-1668 
Jonathan  Fairbanks 
M  5-20-1617 
Grace  Smith 
B 

D  1673-1676 

B  3-15-1726 
D  11-2-1808 
Abigail  Fairbanks 

M  3-31-1743 
Ephraim  Colburn 
B  12-31-1716 
D  12-17-1776 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  1480 

D  1551 

John  Fairbanks 
M 

Margaret  or  Mary 

B 

D 

Bapt.  2-15-1618 
D  11-13-1684 
John  Fairbanks 
M  16-1  mo.  1641 
Sarah  Fiske 
B 

D  “26-9:1683” 

B  3-26-1747 
D 

David  Colburn 
M  4-30-1 77 1 
Rebecca  Richards 
B  7-11-1751 
D  3-16-1843 


B  1 505 
D  3-3-1578 
Gilbert  Fairbanks 
M 

Jannett 

B 

D  “17-12  mo. 

B  17-121110.  1661 
D  12-5-1694 
Benjamin  Fairbanks 
M 

Mary 

B 

D 

B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-8 
Tryphena  Colburn 
M  11-2-1811 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
B  7-6-1788 

D  10-15-1864 


B 

D  1625 

John  Fairbanks 
M  8-6-1593 
Isabell  Stancliffe 
B 

D  7-9-1597 

B  7-6-1695 
D  12-18-1757 
Benjamin  Fairbanks 
M  2-8-1721/2 
Abigail  Ellis 
B  3-11-1701 
D  8-8-1775 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8-1 83 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

Robert  Schey 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D 

D 
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Fiske  Line  of  Descent 


B  in  England 
D  9-26-1683 
Sarah  Fiske 
M  1-16-1641 
John  Fairbanks 
Bapt.  2-15-1618 
D  11-13-1684 

B  3-26-1747 
D 

David  Colburn 
M  4-30-1 77 1 
Rebecca  Richards 
B  7- 1 1  - 1 7  5 1 
D  3-16-1843 

B  2-22-1882 
D  fT< 


B  7-12-1661 
D  12-5-1694 
Benjamin  Fairbanks 
M 

Mary 

B 

D 

B  3-27-1791 
D  1864/8 
Tryphena  Colburn 
M  11-2-1811 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
B  7-6-1788 

D  10-15-1864 

B  9-23-1919 
D 


B  7-6-1695 
D  12-18-1757 
Benjamin  Fairbanks 
M  2-8-1721/2 
Abigail  Ellis 
B  3-11-1701 
D  8-8-1775 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starret  Dodge 
M  1 1-8-183 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  3-15-1726 
D  11-2-1808 
Abigail  Fairbanks 

M  3'3I_I743 
Ephraim  Colburn 
B  12-31-1716 
D  12-17-1776 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


Laura  Washington 
M  1 1-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 

D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Frye  Line  of  Descent 


B  Apr.  1601 

B  “1-5-1652” 

B  “2-10-1680” 

B 

1 1-25-1700 

D  “11-9-1695” 

D  “9-28-1734” 

D  “4-15-1744” 

D 

2-18-1754 

John  Ffrie 

James  Frye 

Lydia  Frye 

Joseph  Parker 

M 

M  “1-20-1679” 

M  1700 

M 

7-4-1734 

Ann  - 

Lydia  Osgood 

Joseph  Parker 

Martha  Barker 

B 

B  “8-12-1661” 

B  2-27-1681-2 

B 

7-27-1714 

D  10-22-1680 

D  “4-14-1741” 

D  2-22-1747-8 

D 

B  2-28-1738-9 

B  5-11-1765 

B  7-8-1802 

B 

7-i9*i834 

D 

D  10-21-1808 

D  11-15-1876 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

Martha  Parker 

Unity  Page 

James  Todd 

James  Austin  Todd 

M  10-9-1760 

M  12-27-1785 

M  1 1-8-1 83 1 

M 

10-5-1864 

William  Page 

James  Todd 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  Laura  Brake 

B  11-17-1738 

B  4-3-1764 

B  5-16-1813 

B 

IO-I  1-1 844 

D  after  1806 

D  12-8-1841 

D  11-28-1886 

D 

9-29-1886 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D 


[Todd  D 


Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Graves  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D 

John  Graves 
M 

B 

D 

B  4-2-1725 
D  3-29-1779 
Rebecca  Whiting 
M  1 1-17-1748 
Thomas  Richards 
B  10-3-1718 
D  3-8-1790 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B 

D 

Jonathan  Graves 
M 

Joanna 

B 

D 

B  7-11-1751 
D  3-16-1843 
Rebecca  Richards 
M  4-30- 1 77 1 
David  Colburn 
B  3-26-1747 
D 


B 

D  2-7-1712/3 
Mary  Graves 
M  10-25-1688 
Joseph  Ellis 
B  3-2-1665-6 
D  11-18-1721 

B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-8 
Tryphena  Colburn 
M  11-2-1811 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
B  7-6-1788 

D  10-15-1864 


B  9-18-1689 

D  9-3-1773 
Joanna  Ellis 
M  4-6-1712 
Nathaniel  Whiting 
B  9-23-1688 
D  8-17-1 77 1 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8- 1831 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  2-22-1882  B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 


Laura  Washington 
M  1 1-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Guthridge  Line  of  Descent 


B  1618 

B  1652 

B  1677 

B 

1722 

D  1698 

D  1695 

D  1749 

D 

1785 

John  Goodrich 

John  Goodrich 

John  Goodrich 

John  Goodrich 

M  1651 

M 

M 

M 

Rebecca 

Honor 

Mary 

Margaret  Bridger 

B 

B 

B 

B 

I732 

D 

D 

D 

D 

4-12-1810 

B  1743 

B  7-25-1776 

B  1-31-1825 

B 

10-1 1-1844 

D  1824 

D  8-22-1829 

D  3-22-1901 

D 

9-29-1886 

John  Guthridge 

Rev.  John  Guthridge 

Margaret  Eliza  Guth-Laura  Brake 

M  1765 

M  9-27-1798 

M  10-17-1843 

[ridge  M 

10-5-1864 

Elizabeth  Turner 

Margaret  Parkinson 

Abram  Brake 

James  Austin  Todd 

B  1747 

B  9-28-1782 

B  5-31-1818 

B 

7-19-1834 

D 

D  4-29-1858 

D  1-28-1894 

D 

1 1-1-19O1 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D 

D 

Laura  Washington  Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M  1 1-27-1918  [Todd 
Robert  Schey  M 

B  6-3-1876  B 

D  D 
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Hale  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D  7-16-1659 
Robert  Hale 
M 

Joanna  or  Jane 
B 

D  in  July,  1679 


B  1638  B  10-9-1686 

D  8-18-1694  D  1-1-1764 

Joanna  (Hale)  Lar-  Robert  Dodge 
M  5-26-1685  [kin  M  int.  6-26-1709 
William  Dodge  Lydia  Woodbury 
B  9-19-1640  B  2-15-169  1/92 

D  3-24-1720  D  4-6-1759 


B  9-12-1716 
D 

Lydia  Dodge 
M  8-4-1742 
Robert  Dodge 
B  4-30-1708 
D 


B  2-2-1756 
D  1 1-12  1 8 1 8 
Nathaniel  Dodge 

M  3-27-/774 
Sarah  Bailey 


B  7-6-1788 
D  10-15-1864 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
M  11-2-1811 


B 

5- 19-1753 

B 

3-27-1791 

D 

6-18-1815 

D 

1864-8 

B 

2-22-1882 

B 

9-23-1919 

D 

[Todd  D 

Laura  Washington 
M  1 1-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 


B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodg 
M  1 1-8-1 83 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 
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Haskell  Line  of  Descent 


B  1617 

D  8-20-1693 
William  Haskell 
M  11-16-1643 
Mary  Tybbot 
B 

D  8-16-1693 

B  5-30-1726 

D 

Mary  Davis 
M  int.  pub.  10-1-17. 
Nathaniel  Bailey 
B  3-17-1726 
D  Dec.,  1760 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  8-26-1644 
D  6-5-1708 
William  Haskell,  Jr. 
M  ‘‘3  :5  mo.  1667” 
Mary  Brown 
B  7-28-1649 
D 

B  5-I9-H53 
D  6-18-1815 
Sarah  Bailey 
M  3-27-1774 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
B  2-2-1756 
D  11-12-1818 

B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B 

4-29-1668 

D 

M 

ary  Haskell 

M 

9-14-1687 

Jacob  Davis,  Jr. 

B 

2-26-1662 

D 

2-1-1716 

B 

7-6-1788 

D 

10-15-1864 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

M 

1 1-2-181 1 

Tryphena  Colburn 

B 

3-27-1791 

D 

1 864-68 

B 

9-23-1919 

D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B 

D 


B  4-6-1695 
D  abt.  1752 
William  Davis 
M 

Mary  Dolliver 
B  4-16-1699 
D 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8-183 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 
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Herrick  Line  of  Descent 


B  8-16-1604 
D  1671 

Henry  Herrick 
M 

Editha  Laskin 
B  1614 

D  after  1674 

B  9-12-1716 
D 

Lydia  Dodge 
M  8-4-1742 
Robert  Dodge 
B  4-30-1708 
D 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


Bapt.  1-16-1640 
D  June,  1702 
Henry  Herrick,  Jr. 
M 

Lydia  Woodbury 

B 

D 

B  2-2-1756 
D  11-12-1818 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
M  3-27-1774 
Sarah  Bailey 

B  5- 19-1753 
D  6-18-1815 


Bapt.  12-6-1668 
D 

Elizabeth  Herrick 
M 

Isaac  Woodbury 
Bap.  11-20-1665 

D 

B  7-6-1788 

D  10-15-1864 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
M  11-2-1811 
Tryphena  Colburn 
B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-8 


B  2-15-1691/2 

D  4-6-1759 
Lydia  Woodbury 
M  Int.  6-26-1709 
Robert  Dodge 
B  10-9-168  6 
D  1-1-1764 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1  -8-1 831 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23 

D  [Todd  D 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

Robert  Schey 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D 

D 
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Hopkinson  Line  of  Descent 


B  8-5-1683 

D  after  1739 
Elizabeth  Hopkinson 
M  2-2  5- 1 700/ 1 
Daniel  Jewett 
B  11-12-1681 
D  1727 


B  6- 29-1703 
D 

Sarah  Jewett 
M  int.  6-12-1725 
Joseph  Bailey 
B  10-17-1701 
D  1761 


B 

D  2-28-1648/9 

Michael  Hopkinson 

M 

Ann 

B 

D 

B  3-17-1726/7 
D  Dec.,  1760 
Nathaniel  Bailey 
M  int.  10-1-1747 
Mary  Davis 


B 

5.30-172  6 

D 

B 

7-19-1834 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

James  Austin  Todd 

M 

10-5-1864 

Laura  Brake 

B 

10-1 1-1844 

D 

9-29-1886 

B  1-7-1646 
D  5-29-1704 
John  Hopkinson 
M  6-8-1670 
Elizabeth  Pearson 
B  10-17-1646 
D 

B  5-19-1753 
D  6-18-1815 
Sarah  Bailey 
M  3-27-1774 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
B  2-2-1756 
D  11-12-1818 


B  7-6-1788 

D  10-15-1864 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
M  11-2-1811 
Tryphena  Colburn 
B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-8 


B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8- 1 83 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  2-22-1882 
D  [Brake 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Howe  Line  of  Descent 


B  1575 

B 

B 

D  Apr.,  1639 

D  1650/51 

D 

Edward  Howe 

Joseph  Howe 

Elizabeth  Howe 

M 

M 

M 

Elizabeth  - 

Elizabeth  Needham 

John  Jewett 

B  1585 

B 

B 

D 

D  after  1677 

D  1708 

B  11-12-1681 
D  1727 
Daniel  Jewett 
M  2-25-1700/1 
Elizabeth  Hopkinson 
B  8-5-1683 

D  after  1739 


B  6-29-1703 
D 

Sarah  Jewett 
M  int.  6-12-1725 
Joseph  Bailey 
B  10-17-1701 
D  1761 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  D< 
M  1 1-8-1 83 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 

D  11-15-1876 


ts 

3-17-1726/7 

B  5-I9-I753 

B 

7-6-1788 

D 

Dec.,  1760 

D  6-18-1815 

D 

10-1  c-1864 

Nathaniel  Bailey 

Sarah  Bailey 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

M  int.  10-1-1747 

M  3-27-1774 

M 

1 1-2-181 1 

Mary  Davis 

Nathaniel  Dodge 

Tryphena  Colburn 

B 

5-30-172  6 

B  2-2-1756 

B 

3-27-1791 

D 

D  11-12-1818 

D 

1864-8 

B 

7-19-1834 

B  2-22-1882 

B 

9-23-1919 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

D  [Todd  D 

James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M 

10-5-1864 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B 

10-1 1-1844 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D 

9-29-1886 

D 

D 
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Hunt  ting  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D 

William  Huntting 
M 

Margaret 

B 

D 

B  10-3-1718 
D  3-8-1790 
Thomas  Richards 
M  1 1-17-1748 
Rebecca  Whiting 
B  4-2-1725 
D  3-29-1779 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B 

D  9-9-1684 

Susan  Huntting 
M  9-10-1638 
Edward  Richards 
B  1610-15 
D  6-25-1684 

B  7-11-1751 
D  3-16-1843 
Rebecca  Richards 
M  4-30-1 77 1 
David  Colburn 
B  3-26-1747 
D 


B  1-25-1648 
D  2-15-1726/7 
Nathaniel  Richards 
M  4-28-1678/9 
Mary  Aldis 
B  11-29-1657 
D  after  1727 

B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-68 
Tryphena  Colburn 
M  11-2-1811 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
B  7-6-1788 
D  10-15-1864 


B  9-17-1684 
D  12-3-1771 
Edward  Richards 
M  4-13-1709 
Sarah  Wheeler 
B  10-28-1689 
D  2-22-1732 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1  -8-1 831 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

Robert  Schey 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D 

D 
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Jackson  Line  of  Descent 


d  1719 

D  9-25-1804 
John  Tackson 
M  1755 

Elizabeth  Cummings 
B  1724 

D  1825 


B  1770 

D  1862 

Elizabeth  Jackson 
M  1786 

Abram  Brake 
B  Aug.,  1753 
D  1840 


B  1-15-1789 
D  8-18-1864 
George  Brake 
M  3-9-1813 
Jane  McClure 
B  1779 

D  7-I9-I855 


B  5-31-1818 
D  1-28-1894 
Abram  Brake 
M  10-17-1843 
Margaret  Eliza  Guth- 
B  1-31-1825  [ridge 
D  3-22-1901 


B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 
Laura  Brake 
M  10-5-1864 
James  Austin  Todd 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 


B  2-22-1882  B  9-22-igio 

D  [Todd  D 


Laura  Washington 
M  1 1-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Jewett  Line  of  Descent 


B 

B  11-12-1681 

B  6- 29-1703 

B  3-17-1726/7 

D  1708 

D  1727 

D 

D  Dec.,  1760 

John  Jewett 

Daniel  Jewett 

Sarah  Jewett 

Nathaniel  Bailey 

M 

M  2-25-1700/1 

M  int.  6-12-1725 

M  int.  10-1-1747 

Elizabeth  Howe 

Elizabeth  Hopkinson 

Joseph  Bailey 

Mary  Davis 

B 

B  8-5-1683 

B  10-17-1701 

B  5-30-1726 

D 

D  after  1739 

D  1761 

D 

B  5-I9-H53 

B  7-6-1788 

B  5-16-1813 

B  7-19-1834 

D  6-18-1815 

D  10-15-1864 

D  11-28-1886 

D  11-1-1901 

Sarah  Bailey 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge 

James  Austin  Todd 

M  3-27-1774 

M  11-2-1811 

M  1 1-8-1831 

M  10-5-1864 

Nathaniel  Dodge 

Tryphena  Colburn 

James  Todd 

Laura  Brake 

B  2-2-1756 

B  3-27-1791 

B  7-8-1802 

B  10-11-1844 

D  11-12-1818 

D  1864-8 

D  11-15-1876 

D  9-29-1886 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

Robert  Schey 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D 

D 
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Latimer  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D  Will  1764 
Arthur  Latimer 
M 

B 

D 

B  1-31-1825 
D  3-22-1901  [ridge 
Margaret  Eliza  Guth 
M  10-17-1843 
Abram  Brake 
B  5-31-1818 
D  1-28-1894 


B 

D  bet.  1719-23 
George  Latimer 
M 

Margaret  Potter 

B 

D 

B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 
Laura  Brake 
M  10-5-1864 
James  Austin  Todd 
B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 


B 

D 

Margaret  Latimer 
M  abt.  1780 
Thomas  Parkinson 
B 

D  9-30-1807 

B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  1 1-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B  9-28-1782 
D  4-29-1858 
Margaret  Parkinson 
M  9-27-1798 
Rev.  John  Guthridge 
B  7-25-1776 
D  8-22-1829 

B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Marsh  Line  of  Descent 


B 

B 

1630 

B  5-12-1659 

B  2-24-1693-4 

D  7-2-1647 

D 

5-I5-I7i3 

D  11-12-1697 

D  1 0-4- 1 77 1 

George  Marsh 

Onesiphorus  Marsh 

Mary  Marsh 

Thomas  Page 

M 

M 

1 1-6-1654 

M  1-16-1684 

M  11-2-1715 

Elizabeth 

Hannah  Cutler 

Cornelius  Page 

Lydia  Bixby 

B 

B 

Bapt.  7-15-1649 

B  2-3-1693-4 

D 

D 

3-17-1686 

D  10-11-1697 

D  1781 

B  11-17-1738 

B 

5-11-1765 

B  7-8-1802 

B  7-19-1834 

D  after  1806 

D 

10-21-1808 

D  11-15-1876 

D  11-1-1901 

William  Page 

Unity  Page 

James  Todd 

James  Austin  Todd 

M  10-9-1760 

M 

12-27-1785 

M  1 1-8- 1 83 1 

M  io-q-1864 

Martha  Parker 

James  Todd 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  Laura  Brake 

B  2-28-1738-9 

B 

4-3- 1 764 

B  5-16-1813 

B  10-11-1844 

D 

D 

12-8-1841 

D  11-28-1886 

D  9-29-1886 

B  2-22-1882 

B 

9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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McClure  Line  of  Descent 


B 

1705 

B  7-9-1748 

B 

1779 

D 

3-25-1777 

D  8-16-1821 

D 

7-19-1855 

John  McClure 

James  McClure 

Jane  McClure 

M 

1743 

M 

M 

3-9-1813 

Jane  Ahll 

Martha 

George  Brake 

B 

B  1-1-1752 

B 

1-15-1789 

D 

2-15-1762 

D  3-24-1833 

D 

8-18-1864 

B 

10-1 1-1844 

B  2-22-1882 

B 

9-23-I9I9 

D 

9-29-1886 

D  [Todd  D 

Laura  Brake 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd 

M 

10-5-1864 

M  1 1-27-1918 

M 

James  Austin  Todd 

Robert  Schey 

B 

7-19-1834 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

D 

D 

B  5-31-1818 
D  1-28-1894 
Abram  Brake 
M  10-17-1843 
Margaret  Eliza  Guth- 
B  1-31-1825  [ridge 
D  3-22-1901 
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Mighill  Line  of  Descent 


B  abt.  1606 
D  1654 

Thomas  Mighill 
M 

Ann  Parrat 
B 

D  11-17-1694 


B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  “1-3  mo.  1649” 
D  1693 

Mary  Mighill 
M  6-1 6- 1 668 
John  Bailey 
B  “2  : 1 2  mo.  1642” 
D  11-19-1690 


Bap.  4-4-1675 
D  7-21-1722 
Nathaniel  Bailey 
M  1 -2- 1 700/ 1 
Sarah  Clark 
B  1676 

D 

B  7-6-1788 
D  10-15-1864 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
M  1 1-2-181 1 
Tryphena  Colburn 
B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-8 


B  10-17-1701 
D  abt.  1761 
Joseph  Bailey 
M  int.  pub.  6-12-1725 
Sarah  Jewett 
B  6-20-1703 
D 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8-183 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  3-17-1726/7 
D  Dec.,  1760 
Nathaniel  Bailey 


B  5-1 9- 1 753 
D  6-18-1815 
Sarah  Bailey 


M  int.  pub.  10-1-1747M  3-27-1774 
Mary  Davis  Nathaniel  Dodge 

B  c-30-1726  B  2-2-17C6 

D  D  11-12-1818 


B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B 

D 
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Moore  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D  1692 

John  Moore 
M 

B 

D 

B  7-8-1803 

D  11-15-1876 
James  Todd 
M  1 1  -8- 1 831 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 


B 

D 

Beatrix  Moore 
M  12-18-1722 
Andrew  Todd 
B  1697 

D  9-15-1777 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  6-3-1726 
D  3-30-1765 
Samuel  Todd 
M  1762 
Ann  Cochran 

B  5-30-1733 

D 

B  2-22-1882 

[Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  1 1-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3  1876 

D 


B  4-3-1764 
D  12-8-1841 
James  Todd 
M  12-27-1785 
Unity  Page 
B  5-11-1765 
D  10-21-1808 

B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M 

B 

D 
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Morse  Line  of  Descent 


B  1587 

D4-5  or  15-1654 
Samuel  Morse 
M 

Elizabeth 


B  161 1 

D  5-26-1657 
John  Morse 
M 

Annas  Chickering 


B  “3-4-1637” 
D 

Ruth  Morse 
M 

Joseph  Ellis 


B  3-2-1665/6 
D  11-18-1721 
Joseph  Ellis 
M  10-25-1688 
Mary  Graves 


B  1 587 

D  6-20-1655 

B  9-18-1689 

D  9-3-1773 

Joanna  Ellis 
M  4-6-1712 
Nathaniel  Whiting 
B  9-23-1688 
D  8-17-1771 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodg 
M  1 1-8-1 83 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B 

D  Sept.,  1691 

B  4-2-1725 
D  3-29-1779 
Rebecca  Whiting 
M  1 1-17-1748 
Thomas  Richards 
B  10-3-1718 
D  3-8-1790 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B 

D  before  1675 

B  7-11-1751 
D  3-16-1843 
Rebecca  Richards 
M  4-30-1771 
David  Colburn 
B  3-26-1747 
D 

B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B 

D  2-7-1712/13 

B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-8 
Tryphena  Colburn 
M  11-2-1811 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
B  7-6-1788 

D  10-15-1864 

B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Needham  Line  of  Descent 


B 

B 

B 

B  11-12-1681 

D  5-16-1677 

D  after  1677 

D 

D  1727 

Edmund  Needham 

Elizabeth  Needham 

Elizabeth  Howe 

Daniel  Jewett 

M 

M 

M 

M  2-25- 1 700- 1 

Joan 

Joseph  Howe 

John  Jewett 

Elizabeth  Hopkinson 

B 

B 

B 

B  8-5-1683 

D  10-24-1674 

D  1650-1 

D  1708 

D  after  1739 

B  6-29-1703 

B  3-17-1726 

B  5-I9-I7S3 

B  7-6-1788 

D 

D  Dec.,  1760 

D  6-18-1815 

D  10-15-1864 

Sarah  Jewett 

Nathaniel  Bailey 

Sarah  Bailey 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

M  int.  6-12-1725 

M  int.  10-1-1747 

M  3-27-1774 

M  11-2-1811 

Joseph  Bailey 

Mary  Davis 

Nathaniel  Dodge 

Tryphena  Colburn 

B  10-17-1701 

B  5-30-172  6 

B  2-2-1756 

B  3-27-1791 

D  1761 

D 

D  11-12-1818 

D  1864-8 

B  5-16-1813 

B  7-19-1834 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  11-28-1886 

D  n-i-1901 

D  [Todd  D 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  1 1-8- 1 83 1 

M  10-5-1864 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

James  Todd 

Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B  7-8-1802 

B  10-11-1844 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D  11-15-1876 

D  9-29-1886 

D 

D 
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Nowell  Line  of  Descent 


B 

abt.  1646 

Bapt.  6-2-1674 

B 

4-30-1708 

B 

2-2-1756 

D 

1691 

D 

i75i 

D 

D 

1 1-12-1818 

Robert  Nowell 

Lydia  Nowell 

Robert  Dodge 

Nathaniel  Dodge 

M 

1-1-1667/8 

M 

1-12-1696-7 

M 

8-4-1742 

M 

3-27-1774 

Ma 

,ry  Tatchell 

Ebenezer  Dodge 

Lydia  Dodge 

Sarah  Bailey 

B 

B 

8-1-1670 

B 

9-12-1716 

B 

5-1 9- 1 753 

D 

after  1704 

D 

3-19-1717/18 

D 

D 

6-1 8- 1 8 1 5 

B 

7-6-1788 

B 

5-16-1813 

B 

7-19-1834 

B 

2-22-1882 

D 

10-15-1864 

D 

1 1-28-1886 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

D 

[Todd 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

M 

1 1-2-181 1 

M 

1 1-8-183 1 

M 

10-5-1864 

M 

1 1-27-1918 

Tryphena  Colburn 

James  Todd 

Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B 

3-27-1 791 

B 

7-8-1802 

B 

10-1 1-1844 

B 

6-3-1876 

D 

1864-8 

D 

1 1-1 5-1876 

D 

9-29-1886 

D 

B 

D 

9-23-I9I9 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B 

D 
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Osgood  Line  of  Descent 


B  7-23*1595 
D  10-24-1651 
John  Osgood 
M  abt.  1627 
Sarah  Booth 
B 

D  4-8-1667 

B  11-25-1700 
D  2-18-1754 
Joseph  Parker 

M  7-4-1734 
Martha  Barker 
B  7-27-1714 
D 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  1630 

D  8-31-1693 
John  Osgood 
M  11-15-1653 
Mary  Clements 
B  1637 

D  10-27-1710 

B  2-28-1738/9 

D 

Martha  Parker 
M  10-9-1760 
William  Page 
B  11-17-1738 
D  after  1806 

B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B  8-12-1661 
D  4-14-1741 
Lydia  Osgood 
M  1-20-1679 
James  Frye 
B  1-5-1652 
D  9-28-1734 

B  5-11-1765 
D  10-21-1808 
Unity  Page 
M  12-27-1785 
James  Todd 

B  4-3-J764 
D  12-8-1841 

B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 


B  2-10-1680/1 
D  4-15-1744 
Lydia  Frye 
M  1700 
Joseph  Parker 
B  2-27-1681/2 
D  2-22-1747/8 

B  7-8-1802 

D  11-15-1876 
James  Todd 
M  1 1-8-1 83 1 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
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Page  Line  of  Descent 


B  abt.  1614 

Bapt.  7-15-1649 

B  2-24-1693/4 

B  11-17-1738 

D  11-23-1687 

D  10-1 1-1697 

D  10-4-1771 

D  after  1806 

John  Page 

Cornelius  Page 

Thomas  Page 

William  Page 

M  before  1641 

M  1-16-1684 

M  11-2-1715 

M  10-9-1760 

Mary  Marsh 

Mary  Marsh 

Lydia  Bixby 

Martha  Parker 

B 

B  5-12-1659 

B  2-3-1693/4 

B  2-28-1738/9 

D  2-15-1697 

D  11-12-1697 

D  1781 

D 

B  5-11-1765 

B  7-8-1802 

B  7-19-1834 

B  2-22-1882 

D  10-21-1808 

D  11-15-1876 

D  n-1-1901 

D  [Toe 

Unity  Page 

James  Todd 

James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

M  12-27-1785 

M  1 1-8- 1831 

M  10-5-1864 

M  11-27-1918 

James  Todd 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B  4-3-U64 

B  5-16-1813 

B  10-11-1844 

B  6-3-1876 

D  12-8-1841 

D  11-28-1886 

D  9-29-1886 

D 

B  9-23-1919 
D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B 

D 
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Palgrave  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D  1544/5 

Thomas  Palgrave 
M 

Elizabeth - 

B 

D  1558 

B  10-29-162  6 
D  6-10-1701 
Ann  Palgrave 
M  1651 
Nicholas  Woodbury 
Bapt.  4-19-1617/8 
D  5-16-1686 

B  2-2-1756 
D  11-12-1818 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
M  3-27-1774 
Sarah  Bailey 

B  5-19*1753 
D  6-18-1815 

B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  1 1-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B 

D  1594/5 
Thomas  Palgrave 
M  7-3-1558 
Christian  Sayer 
B 
D 

Bapt.  11-20-1665 
D 

Isaac  Woodbury 
M 

Elizabeth  Herrick 
Bapt.  12-6-1668 

D 


B 

7-6-1788 

D 

10-15-1864 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

M 

1 1-2-181 1 

Tryphena  Colburn 

B 

3_27-1 79 1 

D 

1864/8 

B 

9-23-1919 

D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B 

D 


Bapt.  5-20-1563 
D  1618 

John  Palgrave 
M 

Amy - 

B 

D  1603/4 


Bapt.  1-29-1597/8 
D  1635 

Richard  Palgrave 
M  1-24-1625/2  6 
Joan  Harris 
B 
D 


B  2-15-1691/2 

D  4-6-1759 

Lydia  Woodbury 


B  9-12-1716 
D 

Lydia  Dodge 


M  int.  pub.  6-26-1709  M  8-4-1742 
Robert  Dodge  Robert  Dodge 

B  10-9-1686  B  4-30-1708 

D  1-1-1764  D 

B  5-16-1813  B  7-19-1834 

D  11-28-1886  D  11-1-1901 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  James  Austin  Todd 


M  1 1-8-183 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 
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Parker  Line  of  Descent 


B  1614 

D  11-5-1678 
Joseph  Parker 
M 

Mary 


B  5-15-1642 
D  4-6-1684 
Joseph  Parker,  Jr. 
M  10-7-1680 
Elizabeth  Bridges 


B  2-27-1681-2 
D  2-22-1747-8 
Joseph  Parker 
M  1700 

Lydia  Frye 


B  11-25-1700 
D  2-18-1754 
Joseph  Parker 

M  7-4-1734 
Martha  Barker 


B 

B 

B 

2-10-1680 

B 

7-27-1714 

D  10-2-1695 

D 

9-7-1730 

D 

4-i5-I744 

D 

B  2-28-1738-9 

B 

5-11-1765 

B 

7-8-1802 

B 

7-19-1834 

D 

D 

10-21-1808 

D 

1 1-15-1876 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

Martha  Parker 

Unity  Page 

James  Todd 

James  Austin  Todd 

M  10-9-1760 

M 

12-27-1785 

M 

1 1-8-1831 

M 

10-5-1864 

William  Page 

James  Todd 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  Laura  Brake 

B  11-17-1738 

B 

4-3- 1 7^4 

B 

5-16-1813 

B 

10-1 1-1844 

D  after  1806 

D 

12-8-1841 

D 

1 1-28-1886 

D 

9-29-1886 

B  2-22-1882 

B 

9-23-I9I9 

D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Parkinson  Line  of  Descent 


B  9-28-1782 
D  4-29-1858 
Margaret  Parkinson 
M  9-27-1798 
Rev.  John  Guthridge 
B  7-25-177  6 
D  8-22-1829 

B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B  1-31-1825 
D  3-22-1901 
Margaret  Eliza  Guth 
M  10-17-1843  [ridg( 
Abram  Brake 
B  5-31-1818 
D  1-28-1894 


B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 
Laura  Brake 
M  10-5-1864 
James  Austin  Todd 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 


B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  1 1-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B 

D 
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Partridge  Line  of  Descent 


B  England 
D  1682-95 

George  Partridge 
M  1 1-16-1638 
Sarah  Tracy 
B  1622 

D 

B  3-26-1747 
D 

David  Colburn 
M  4-30-1 77 1 
Rebecca  Richards 
B  7-11-1751 
D  3-16-1843 


B 

D 

Mercy  Partridge 
M  3-12-1682-3 
Samuel  Colburn 
B  1-25-1654/5 
D  5-18-1694 

B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-8 
Tryphena  Colburn 
M  11-2-1811 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
B  7-6-1788 

D  10-15-1864 


B  11-5-1687 
D  8-7-1775 
Ephraim  Colburn 
M  12-5-1709 
Elizabeth  Whiting 
B  5-21-1694 
D 


B  12-31-1716 
D  12-17-1776 
Ephraim  Colburn 
M  3-31-1743 
Abigail  Fairbanks 
B  3-15-1726 
D  11-2-1808 


B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodgi 
M  1 1-8-1 83 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B 

D 
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Pearson  Line  of  Descent 


B  8-5-1683  B  6-29-1703 

D  after  1739  D 

Elizabeth  Hopkinson  Sarah  Jewett 


M  2-25-1700/1 
Daniel  Jewett 
B  11-12-1681 
D  1727 


M  int.  6-12-1725 
Joseph  Bailey 
B  10-17-1701 
D  1761 


B  abt.  1610 
D  12-22-1693 
John  Pearson 
M 

Dorcas - 

B 

D  1-12-1702/3 

B  3-17-1726/7 
D  Dec.,  1760 
Nathaniel  Bailey 
M  int.  10-1-1747 
Mary  Davis 
B  5-30-172  6 
D 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B  10-17-1646 

D 

Elizabeth  Pearson 
M  6-8-1670 
John  Hopkinson 
B  1-7-1646 

D  5-29-1704 

B  5-I9-I753 
D  6-18-1815 
Sarah  Bailey 
M  3-27-1774 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
B  2-2-1756 

D  11-12-1818 


B  7-6-1788 

D  10-15-1864 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
M  11-2-1811 
Tryphena  Colburn 
B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-8 


B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8-183 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  2-22-1882  B  9-22-iQiQ 

D  [Todd  D 


Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Pitt  Line  of  Descent 


B 

Will  1613 
Thomas  Pitt 
M 

B 

D 


B 

D 

William  Pitt 
M 

Mary 

B 

D 


B 

D 

Col.  Robert  Pitt 
M 

Martha  Lear 

B 

D 


B 

Will  3-14-1712 
Joseph  Bridger 

M 

Elizabeth 

B 

D 


B  B  1732 

Will  9-9-1756  D  4-12-1810 

Hon.  Joseph  Bridger  Margaret  Bridger 
M  M 

Agatha  John  Goodrich 

B  B  1722 

D  D  1785 


B  7-25-1776  B  1-31-1825  B  10-11-1844 

D  8-22-1829  D  3-22-1901  [ridge  D  9-29-1886 

Rev.  John  Guthridge  Margaret  Eliza  Guth- Laura  Brake 
M  9-27-1798  M  10-17-1843  M  10-5-1864 

Margaret  Parkinson  Abram  Brake  James  Austin  Todd 

B  9-28-1782  B  5-31-1818  B  7-19-1834 

D  4-29-1858  D  1-28-1894  D  11-1-1901 


9”23_I9I9 


B 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B 

D 


B 

D 

Hester  Pitt 
M 

Joseph  Bridger 
B  1628 

B  4-15-1686 

B  1743 

D  1824 

John  Guthridge 
M  1765 

Elizabeth  Turner 

B  1747 

D 

B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 
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Richards  Line  of  Descent 


B  1610-15 

B  1-25-1648 

D  6-25-1684 

D  2-15-1726/7 

Edward  Richards 

Nathaniel  Richards 

M  9-10-1638 

M  4-28-1678/9 

Susan  Huntting 

Mary  Aldis 

B 

B  11-29-1657 

D  9-9-1684 

D  after  1727 

B  7-11-1751 

B  3-27-1791 

D  3-16-1843 

D  1864-8 

Rebecca  Richards 

Tryphena  Colburn 

M  4-30- 1 77 1 

M  11-2-1811 

David  Colburn 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

B  3-26-1747 

B  7-6-1788 

D 

D  10-15-1864 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

Robert  Schey 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D 

D 

B  9-17-1684  • 
D  12-3-1771 
Edward  Richards 
M  4-13-1709 
Sarah  Wheeler 
B  1028-1689 
D  2-22-1732 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 


B  10-3-1718 
D  3-8-1790 
Thomas  Richards 
M  11-17-1748 
Rebecca  Whiting 
B  4-2-1725 
D  3-29-1779 


B 

D 


7-19-1834 
1 1-1-1901 


Mary  Starrett  Dodge  James  Austin  Todd 


M  1 1  -8- 1831 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 
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Sayer  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D 

John  Sayer 
M 

B 

D 

Bapt.  1-29-1 597-8 
D  1635 

Richard  Palgrave 
M  1-24-1625/6 
Joan  Harris 
B 
D 

B  9-12-1716 
D 

Lydia  Dodge 
M  8-4-1742 
Robert  Dodge 
u  4-30-1708 
D 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


B 

D 

Thomas  Sayer 
M 

Christian  Baylye 

B 

D 

B  10-29-1626 
D  6-10-1701 
Ann  Palgrave 
M  1651 
Nicholas  Woodbury 
Bapt.  4-19-1617-8 
D  5-16-1686 

B  2-2-1756 

D  11-12-1818 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
M  3-27-1774 
Sarah  Bailey 

B  5-I9-I753 
D  6-18-1815 


B 

D 

Christian  Sayer 

M  7-3-1558 
Thomas  Palgrave 
B 

D  1594/5 

Bapt.  11-20-1665 
D 

Isaac  Woodbury 
M 

Elizabeth  Herrick 
Bapt.  12-6-1668 
D 


Bapt.  5-20-1563 
D  1618 

John  Palgrave 
M 

Amy - 

B 

D  1603-4 

B  2-1 5-169 1-2 
D  4-6-1759 
Lydia  Woodbury 
M  int.  pub.  6-26-1709 
Robert  Dodge 
B  10-9-1686 
D  1-1-1764 


B  2-22-1882 
D  [Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


B 

7-6*1788 

D 

10-15-1864 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

M 

1 1-2-181 1 

Tryphena  Colburn 

B 

3-27-I79I 

D 

1864-68 

B 

9-23-1919 

D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 


B 

D 


B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1-8-183 1 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 
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Schey  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D 

Anthony  Schey 
M 

Lina  Schey 

B 

D 


B  6-3-1876  B  9-23-1919 

D  D 

Robert  Schey  Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  [Todd  M 

Laura  Washington 

B  2-22-1882  B 

D  D 
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Todd  Line  of 

Descent 

B 

B 

1697 

B 

6-3-1726 

B  4-3-i764 

D 

D 

9-15-1777 

D 

3-3°-i765 

D  12-8-1841 

James  Todd 

Andrew  Todd 

Samuel  Todd 

James  Todd 

M 

M 

12-18-1722 

M 

1762 

M  12-27-1785 

Rachel  Nelson 

Beatrix  Moore 

Ann  Cochran 

Unity  Page 

B 

B 

B 

5-3Q_I733 

B  5-11-1765 

D  8-18-1745 

D 

D 

D  10-21-1808 

B  7-8-1802 

B 

7-19-1834 

B 

2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  11-15-1876 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

D 

[Todd  D 

James  Todd 

James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd 

M  11-8-1831 

M 

10-5-1864 

M 

1 1-27-1918 

M 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge 

Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B  5-16-1813 

B 

10-1 1-1844 

B 

6-3-1876 

B 

D  11-28-1886 

D 

9-29-1886 

D 

D 
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Tracy  Line  of  Descent 


Bapt.  1559 

Bapt.  12-28-1596 

B  1622 

B 

D  12-22-1630 

D 

D 

D 

Stephen  Tracy 

Stephen  Tracy 

Sarah  Tracy 

Mercy  Partridge 

M  2-23-1586/7 

M  1-2-1621 

M  1 1-16-1638 

M  3-12-1682-3 

Agnes  Erdley 

Tryphosa  Lee 

George  Partridge 

Samuel  Colburn 

B 

B 

B 

B  1-25-1654/5 

D  6-15-1640 

D 

D  after  1695 

D  5-18-1694 

B  11-5-1687 

B  12-31-1716 

B  3-26-1747 

B  3-27-1791 

D  8-7-177  5 

D  12-17-1776 

D 

D  1864-8 

Ephraim  Colburn 

Ephraim  Colburn 

David  Colburn 

Tryphena  Colburn 

M  12-5-1709 

M  3-3 1- 1 743 

M  4-30-1 77 1 

M  11-2-1811 

Elizabeth  Whiting 

Abigail  Fairbanks 

Rebecca  Richards 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

B  5-21-1694 

B  3-15-1726 

B  7-11-1751 

B  7-6-1788 

D 

D  11-2-1808 

D  3-16-184  3 

D  10-15-1864 

B  5-16-1813 

B  7-19-1834 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  11-28-1886 

D  11-1-1901 

D  [Todd  D 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  1 1-8- 1831 

M  10-5-1864 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

James  Todd 

Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B  7-8-1802 

B  10-11-1844 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D  11-15-1876 

D  9-29-1886 

D 

D 
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Turner  Line  of  Descent 


B 

B 

B 

1747 

B 

7-25-1776 

Will  12-2-1720 

D 

D 

D 

8-22-1829 

John  Turner 

Thomas  Turner 

Elizabeth  Turner 

Rev.  John  Guthridge 

M 

M 

M 

1765 

M 

9_27_1 798 

Sarah 

Joh 

n  Guthridge 

Margaret  Parkinson 

B 

B 

B 

1743 

B 

9-28-1782 

D 

D 

D 

1824 

D 

4-29-1858 

B  1-31-1825 

B  10-11-1844 

B 

2-22-1882 

B 

9-23-1919 

D  3-22-1901 

[ridge  D 

9-29-1886 

D 

[Todd  D 

Margaret  Eliza  Guth-  Lau 

ra  Brake 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Sche) 

M  10-17-1843 

M 

10-5-1864 

Robert  Schey 

M 

Abram  Brake 

James  Austin  Todd 

M 

1 1-27-1918 

B  5-31-1818 

B 

7-19-1834 

B 

6-3-1876 

B 

D  1-28-1894 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

D 

D 
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Tybbot  Line  of  Descent 


B  1584 

B 

B  8-26-1644 

B 

4-29-1668 

D  “14:61110,  1652” 

D  8-16-1693 

D  6-5-1708 

D 

Walter  Tybbot 

Mary  Tybbot 

William  Haskell,  Jr. 

Mary  Haskell 

M 

M  11-16-1643 

M  “3  :5mo.  1667” 

M 

9-14-1687 

William  Haskell 

Mary  Brown 

Jacob  Davis,  Jr. 

B 

B  1617 

B  7-28-1649 

B 

2-26-1662 

D 

D  8-20-1693 

D 

D 

2-1-1716 

B  4-6-1695 

B  5-30-172  6 

B  J-I9-I753 

B 

7-6-1788 

D  abt.  1752 

D 

D  6-18-1815 

D 

10-15-1864 

William  Davis 

Mary  Davis 

Sarah  Bailey 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

M 

M  int.  pub.  10-1-1747 

M  3-27-1774 

M 

1 1-2-181 1 

Mary  Dolliver 

Nathaniel  Bailey 

Nathaniel  Dodge 

Tryphena  Colburn 

B  4-16-1699 

B  3-17-1726 

B  2-2-1756 

B 

3-27-1791 

D 

D  Dec.,  1760 

D  11-12-1818 

D 

1864-68 

B  5-16-1813 

B  7-19-1834 

B  2-22-1882 

B 

9-23-1919 

D  11-28-1886 

D  11-1-1901 

D  [Todd  D 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  1 1-8- 1 83 1 

M  10-5-1864 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

James  Todd 

Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B  7-8-1802 

B  10-11-1844 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D  11-15-1876 

D  9-29-1886 

D 

D 
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Webster  Line  of  Descent 


B 

B  abt.  1630 

B  10-15-1658 

B 

6-2-1682 

D  1646 

D  2-3-1709 

D 

D 

4-24-1760 

John  Webster 

Mary  Webster 

Bethia  Emery 

Bethia  Bodwell 

M 

M  10-2-1648 

M  5-4-1681 

M 

Mary  Shatswell 

John  Emery,  Jr. 

Henry  Bodwell 

Nathan  Barker 

B 

B  abt.  1628 

B  1654 

B 

9-24-1688 

D  4-28-1694 

D  after  8-3-1693 

D  6-1-1745 

D 

B  7-27-1714 

B  2-28-1738/9 

B  5-11-1765 

B 

7-8-1802 

D 

D 

D  10-21-1808 

D 

1 1-1 5-1876 

Martha  Barker 

Martha  Parker 

Unity  Page 

James  Todd 

M  7-4-1734 

M  10-9-1760 

M  12-27-1785 

M 

1 1-8-1831 

Joseph  Parker 

William  Page 

James  Todd 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge 

B  11-25-1700 

B  11-17-1738 

B  4-3-1764 

B 

5-16-1813 

D  2-18-1754 

D  after  1806 

D  12-8-1841 

D 

1 1-28-1886 

B  7-19-1834 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  11-1-1901 

D  [Todd  D 

James  Austin  Todd 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  10-5-1864 

M  11-27-1918 

M 

Laura  Brake 

Robert  Schey 

B  10-11-1844 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D  9-29-1886 

D 

D 
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Wheeler  Line  of  Descent 


B 

D 

Ephraim  Wheeler 
M 

Sarah  - 

B 

D 

B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-68 
Tryphena  Colburn 
M  11-2-1811 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
B  7-6-1788 
D  10-15-1864 

B  9-23-1919 
D 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

L 


B  10-28-1689 
D  2-22-1732 
Sarah  Wheeler 
M  4-1 3-1 709 
Edward  Richards 
B  9-17-1684 
D  12-3-1771 


B  10-3-1718 
D  3-8-1790 
Thomas  Richards 
M  11-17-1748 
Rebecca  Whiting 
B  4-2-1725 
D  3-29-1779 


B  7-11-1751 
D  3-16-1843 
Rebecca  Richards 
M  4-30-1 77 1 
David  Colburn 
B  3-26-1747 
D 

B  2-22-1882 

[Todd 

Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 


B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 


B 

D 


7-19-1834 
1 1-1-1901 


Mary  Starrett  Dodge  James  Austin  Todd 
M  1 1-8-183 1  M  10-5-1864 

James  Todd  Laura  Brake 

B  7-8-1802  B  10-11-1844 

D  11-15-1876  D  9-29-1886 
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Whiting  Line  of  Descent 


B  In  England 

B  “5-1  imo.  1653” 

B 

9-23-1688 

B 

4-2-1725 

D  1-15-1682/3 

D  12-26-1728 

D 

8-17-1 77 1 

D 

3-29-1779 

Nathaniel  Whiting 

Timothy  Whiting 

Nathaniel  Whiting 

Rebecca  Whiting 

M  “4th-9  010.-1643” 

M 

M 

4-6- 1712 

M 

1 1-17-1748 

Hannah  Dwight 

Sarah  Bullard 

Jo; 

anna  Ellis 

Thomas  Richards 

B  1625 

B  “7:1  imo  .1657” 

B 

9-18-1689 

B 

10-3-1718 

D  11-4-1714 

D  June  or  Sept.  1732 

D 

9-3-1773 

D 

3-8-1790 

B  7-11-1751 

B  3-27-1791 

B 

5-16-1813 

B 

7-19-1834 

D  3-16-1843 

D  1864-8 

D 

1 1-28-1886 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

Rebecca  Richards 

Tryphena  Colburn 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge  James  Austin  Todd 

M  4-30-1771 

M  11-2-1811 

M 

1 1-8-1831 

M 

10-5-1864 

David  Colburn 

Jacob  Davis  Dodge 

James  Todd 

Laura  Brake 

B  3-26-1747 

B  7-6-1788 

B 

7-8-1802 

B 

10- 1 1-1844 

D 

D  10-15-1864 

D 

1 1-15-1876 

D 

9-29-1886 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd  D 

Laura  Washingto 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-1876 
D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Woodbury  Line  of  Descent 


B  abt.  1589 
D  1677 

William  Woodbury 
M  1-29-1616 
Elizabeth  Patch 
Bapt.  4-16-1 593 
D 

B  9-12-1716 
D 

Lydia  Dodge 
M  8-4-1742 
Robert  Dodge 
B  4-30-1708 
D 

B  7-19-1834 
D  11-1-1901 
James  Austin  Todd 
M  10-5-1864 
Laura  Brake 
B  10-11-1844 
D  9-29-1886 


Bapt.  4-19-1617/8 
D  5- 16-1686 
Nicholas  Woodbury 
M  1651 
Ann  Palgrave 
B  10-29-1626 
D  6-10-1701 

B  2-2-1756 

D  11-12-1818 
Nathaniel  Dodge 
M  3-27-1774 
Sarah  Bailey 

B  5- 19-1753 
D  6-18-1815 


Bapt.  11-20-1665 
D 

Isaac  Woodbury 
M 

Elizabeth  Herrick 
Bapt.  12-6-1668 
D 

B  7-6-1788 

D  10-15-1864 
Jacob  Davis  Dodge 
M  11-2-1811 
Tryphena  Colburn 
B  3-27-1791 
D  1864-8 


B  2-15-1691/2 

D  4-6-1759 
Lydia  Woodbury 
M  int.  pub.  6-26-1709 
Robert  Dodge 
B  10-9-1686 
D  1-1-1764 

B  5-16-1813 
D  11-28-1886 
Mary  Starrett  Dodge 
M  1 1  -8-1 831 
James  Todd 
B  7-8-1802 
D  11-15-1876 


B  2-22-1882  B  9-23-iQiQ 

D  [Todd  D 


Laura  Washington 
M  11-27-1918 
Robert  Schey 
B  6-3-187  6 
D 


Theresa  Todd  Schey 
M 

B 

D 
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Wyatt  Line  of  Descent 


B 

B  1620 

B  abt.  1666/7 

B 

2-3-1693-4 

D  Dec.,  1665 

D  6-3-1703/5  [Heard  D  1717 

D 

1781 

John  Wyatt 

Sarah  (Wyatt) 

Jonathan  Bixby 

Lydia  Bixby 

M 

M  10-1 5-1647 

M  2-2-1691-2 

M 

11-2-1715 

Joseph  Bixby 

Sarah  Smith 

Thomas  Page 

B 

Bapt.  10-28-1621 

Bapt.  July,  1674 

B 

2-24-1693/4 

D 

D  4-19-1701 

D 

D 

10-4-1771 

B  11-17-1734 

B  5-11-1765 

B  7-8-1802 

B 

7-19-1834 

D  after  1806 

D  10-21-1808 

D  11-15-1876 

D 

1 1-1-1901 

William  Page 

Unity  Page 

James  Todd 

James  Austin  Todd 

M  10-9-1760 

M  12-27-1785 

M  1 1-8-183 1 

M 

10-5-1864 

Martha  Parker 

James  Todd 

Mary  Starrett  Dodge 

Laura  Brake 

B  2-28-1738-9 

B  4-3-U64 

B  5-16-1813 

B 

10-1 1-1844 

D 

D  12-8-1841 

D  11-28-1886 

D 

9-29-1886 

B  2-22-1882 

B  9-23-1919 

D  [Todd 

D 

Laura  Washington 

Theresa  Todd  Schey 

M  11-27-1918 

Robert  Schey 

M 

B  6-3-1876 

B 

D 

D 
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BAILEY— 

Index  of  Ancestors,  Society  Colonial  Wars. 

P.  20— John  Bailey,  1642-1690,  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  in  Expedition  against  Quebec,  1690,  under 
Sir  Wm.  Phipps. 

Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts. — G.  B.  Blodgette. 

P.  6— John  Bailey  “Soldier  in  Canada  Expedition  and  died  ‘Comeing  from  Canady,’  19  Nov.,  1690.” 

BODWELL— 

‘  History  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,”  George  Sheldon,  Vol.  I,  pp.  100-02  and  109. 

“Bloody  Brook  Massacre 

“We  now  turn  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  our  town.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
Sept.  18,  1675— a  day  memorable  in  our  annals— ‘that  most  fatal  day,  the  saddest  that  ever  befel  New 
England,’  Capt.  Lothrop,  ‘with  his  choice  company  of  young  men,  the  very  flower  of  the  County  of 
Essex,’  followed  by  a  slowly  moving  train  of  carts,  marched  proudly  down  the  old  Town  Street, 
two  miles  across  South  Meadows,  up  Bars  Long  Hill,  to  the  heavily  wooded  plain  stretching  away  to 
Hatfield  meadows.  The  carts  were  loaded  with  bags  of  wheat,  upon  which  were  a  few  feather  beds 
and  some  light  household  stuff.  These  things  may  have  been  taken  by  Joshua  Carter  for  his  widowed 
sister,  Sarah  Field,  planning  an  asylum  for  herself  and  helpless  babes  in  her  father’s  house  in  North¬ 
ampton.  But  no  evidence  appears  at  this  time  of  any  intent  to  abandon  the  settlement.  Southward 
along  the  narrow  Pocumtuck  Path,  through  the  primeval  woods  moved  Lothrop  and  his  men— brave, 
fearless,  foolish.  Confident  in  their  numbers,  scorning  danger,  not  even  a  vanguard  or  flanker  was 
thrown  out. 

“Meanwhile  the  whole  hostile  force  was  lying  like  serpents  in  the  way;  but  unlike  the  more 
chivalric  of  these  reptiles,  their  fangs  will  be  felt  before  a  warning  is  given.  The  probable  leaders 
were  Mattamuck,  Sagamore  Sam,  Matoonas  and  One  Eyed  John,  of  the  Nipmucks;  Anawan,  Pen- 
chason,  and  Tatason,  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  Sangumachu  of  the  remnant  of  the  Pocumtucks. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Philip  was  present,  and  the  probabilities  are  against  it. 

“Keen  eyes  had  seen  the  preparation  for  Lothrop’s  march;  swift  feet  had  carried  the  news  to 
the  chieftains  below,  who  at  this  moment  were  giving  their  last  orders  to  their  warriors  lying  in  the 
ambush  at  Bloody  Brook,  into  which  Lothrop  was  marching  in  fatal  security.  From  the  top  of  Long 
Hill  the  path  lay  through  the  dense  forest  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  it  approached  on  the  left  a 
narrow,  swampy  thicket,  trending  southward,  through  which  crept  sluggishly  a  nameless  brook. 
Skirting  this  swamp  another  mile,  a  point  was  reached  when  it  narrowed  and  turned  to  the  right. 
Here  the  path  crossed  it  diagonally,  leaving  the  marsh  on  the  right.  The  soldiers  crossed  the  brook 
and  halted,  while  the  teams  should  slowly  drag  their  heavy  loads  through  the  mire ;  ‘many  of  them,’ 
says  Mather,  ‘having  been  so  foolish  and  secure  as  to  put  their  arms  in  the  carts  and  step  aside  to 
gather  grapes,  which  proved  dear  and  deadly  grapes  to  them.'  Meanwhile  the  silent  morass  on 
either  flank  was  covered  with  grim  warriors  prone  upon  the  ground,  their  tawny  bodies  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  slime  in  which  they  crawled,  or  their  scarlet  plumes  and  crimson  paint  from  the  glow¬ 
ing  tints  of  the  dying  year  on  leaf  and  vine.  Eagerly  but  breathless  and  still,  they  waited  the  signal. 
The  critical  moment  had  come.  The  fierce  war-whoop  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  astonished  English : 

“When  swarming  forth  from  out  their  vine-clad  hive 
The  infernal  hornets  came, 

And  sting  on  sting  made  all  the  copse  alive 
With  darts  and  wounds  and  flame.’ 

“The  men  of  Pocumtuck  sank,  the  Flower  of  Essex  withered  before  it,  and  the  nameless  stream 
was  baptized  in  blood.” 

Bodge,  p.  139- 


Bodwell,  Henry,  1654 — 

Bloody  Brook,  Capt.  Lathrop’s  Co.,  King  Philip’s  War. 

Henry  Bodwell  of  Newbury  joined  Capt.  Thomas  Lathrop’s  Co.  Aug.  5,  1675.  On  Sept.  18, 
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1675,  group  placed  ambuscade  at  South  Deerfield  Village  (in  answer  to  massacre  at  Brookfield),  at 
stream  called  “Muddy  Brook”  ever  since  “Bloody  Brook”  (Capt.  Lathrop’s  men  and  others).  Intent 
to  ambuscade  English  at  Muddy  Brook.  Indians  with  English  surround  ambuscade  and  massacre 
resulted. 

“Henry  Bodwell  had  his  left  arm  broken,  but  being  of  great  strength  and  courage  seized  his  gun 
in  his  right  hand  and  swinging  it  about  his  head  charged  furiously  through  the  Indians  and  got  away. 

“Credited  Dec.  10th  under  Major  Appleton.” 

Page  413 

Henry  Bodwell  claimed  grant  (of  Henry  Bodwell)  at  Narragansett  Township  No.  1  now  Buxton, 
Maine. 

Res.  at  Andover,  Haverhill  and  Methuen  side. 


DODGE— 

f  Notes  on  the  Dodge  Family 

To  All  People,  to  whom  these  Presents  may  come,  We  Jonathan  Dodge,  Weaver,  Edward  Dodge  Husband¬ 
man  &  Mark  Dodge  Husbandman  All  of  Beverly  in  the  County  of  Essex  within  His  Majesties  Province  of  y* 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  Send  Greeting,  Know  ye  that  whereas  our  Honoured  Grandfather  Richard 
Dodge  late  of  said  Beverly  deceased  did  in  his  lifetime  Set  apart  &  appoint  a  certain  piece  of  land  lying  in  said 
Beverly  for  a  Burying  place  for  himself  &  posterity,  Which  Land  is  bounded  as  followeth,  beginning  at  a  little 
Shrub  Appletree,  &  so  running  Easterly,  Six  Pole  &  five  foot,  and  then  turning  Northerly  Thirteen  Pole  &  then 
turning  Westerly  four  Pole  near  the  Plogh’d  way,  and  then  running  Southerly  fourteen  Pole  to  the  Bounds  first 
mentioned:  Which  parcel  of  Land  has  been  ever  since  used  by  ye  Descendants  of  said  Richard  Dodge  &  others 
for  a  Bury-Place,  We  therefore  ye  said  Jonathan  Dodge,  Edward  Dodge  &  Mark  Dodge  do  by  these  presents 
confirm  &  establish  the  said  Priviledge  of  burying  in  ye  said  Land  unto  Andrew  Dodge  of  Beverly,  Phinehas 
Dodge  &  Nehemiah  Dodge,  Josiah  &  Thomas  Dodge  all  of  Wenham,  Robert  Dodge  and  others,  the  children  of 
Ebenezer  Dodge  late  of  Beverly  decd,  being  ye  Descendants  of  our  late  Uncle  John  Dodge  Deceased :  Richard 
Dodge  of  Ipswich,  Daniel  Dodge  &  William  Dodge,  both  of  Wenham,  being  ye  sons  of  our  late  Uncle  Richard 
Dodge  deceased,  Parker  &  Samuel  Dodge,  both  of  Ipswich  ye  sons  of  our  late  Uncle  Samuel  Dodge  deceased, 
Joseph  Dodge,  Jonah  Dodge,  Elisha  Dodge  &  Nathaniel  Dodge  all  of  Beverly,  y*  sons  of  our  late  Uncle  Joseph 
Dodge  deceased,  unto  them  &  their  Posterity  forever,  as  also  unto  our  Neighbours,  Thomas  Edwards  &  Benja 
Edwards  both  of  Wenham,  unto  them,  and  their  Posterity  forever.  To  Have  and  to  Hold  together  with  ourselves 
&  our  Posterity  the  said  parcel  or  piece  of  Land  for  the  use  abovementioned,  &  for  that  only  for  ever :  without  any 
let  molestation  or  hindrance  from  us  or  from  any  hereafter  claiming  by  or  under  us,  together  with  a  convenient 
way  to  ye  said  Burying  Place. 

In  Witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  &  Seals  this  24th  day  of  February  Anno  Domini 
1730-1.  In  ye  4th  year  of  ye  reign  of  King  George  ye  Second,  of  Great  Brittain,  France,  &  Ireland  &c. 

Signed,  Sealed,  &  Delivered 

In  presence  of  The  words  between  L.  17  &  18,  Robert  Dodge 

Joseph  Edwards  &  others  ye  children  of  Ebenezer  Dodge  late 

of  Beverly  dec’d  were  interlined  before 
Sealing  &  Delivery. 


John  Dodge 

Excepting  The  Apple 

Trees  within  The  Bur- 

Jonathan  Dodge 

(Seal) 

Richard  Dodge 

ing  place  before  Sign¬ 
ing  and  Sealing 

Edward  Dodge 

(Seal) 

Mark  Dodge 

(Seal) 

Essex  Sc  March  ye  13th,  1731-2 

Jonathan  Dodge  Edward  Dodge  and  Mark  Dodge  Acknowledged 
this  Instrument  to  be  their  Act  and  Deed  before. 

Symonds  Epes  Justice  Peace. 


ELIOT— 


Roberts’  Hist,  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.,  Vol.  I,  p.  59- 

Philip  Eliot  (Member  1638)  of  Roxbury  came  to  America  1635  in  Hopewell  prob.  with  his 
family,  from  Nazeing,  Essex — list  of  April  30,  1635.  Freeman,  May  26,  1636.  Deacon  of  Rev.  John 
Eliot’s  ch.  Rep.  to  Gen.  Court,  4  yrs.  from  1654-1657.  Res.  Roxbury,  west  of  Stony  Brook  near 
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Jamjs  Astwood  and  Isaac  Johnson.  Between  1636  and  1640  possessor  of  333  acres  of  land  “a  right 
godly  and  diligent  person.”  Assistant  to  his  brother  (apostle  to  Indians). 


TODD— 

The  following  is  the  land  record  of  Colonel  Andrew  Todd,  in  Nutfield,  New 
Hampshire : 

“Nutfield  1720 

“Laid  out  to  Andrew  Todd  a  Lott  of  Land  in  the  above  said  Town  Containing  sixty  acres 
and  if  bounded  as  followeth  beginning  at  a  pine  tree  marked  from  thence  running  north  east  320 
Rhod  and  Joyning  all  the  way  upon  John  Bell  unto  a  read  oake  tree  marked  from  thence  runing 
south  east  31  Rhod  to  a  red  oake  tree  marked  from  thence  running  south  west  320  Rhod  and  Joyn¬ 
ing  all  the  way  upon  Benjamin  Willson  unto  a  stake  and  heep  of  stones  from  thence  runing  nor 
nor  west  31  Rhod  to  the  bounds  first  mentioned  together  with  an  interest  in  the  Common  or  unde- 
vided  lands  in  said  township  equall  to  oather  lotts  in  said  town. 

“David  Cargill 
“James  mcKeen 
“John  moreson 
“Robtt  Wear 
“James  Gregg 
“John  Goffe 

“Recorded  this  30th  of  march  1721  “Commite 

“Pr  John  Goffe  Town  Clerk.” 

He  rose  rapidly  in  the  civil  and  military  life  of  the  settlement.  In  1728/29  he 
increased  his  land  holdings  over  the  original  tract  that  lay  northwest  of  “Beaver  river 
and  meadows.” 

“Londerry,  March  ye  21st  1728/9 

“Then  laid  out  to  Andrew  Todd  one  hundred  and  Sixty  acres  of  land  whfch  lyieth  to  the 
East  of  Edward  Aiken’s  Second  Division  which  land  is  in  full  for  all  his  mendment  land  that  his 
home  lot  wanted  and  twenty  acres  of  adition,  Said  land  bounded  as  followeth  Beginning  at  a  Great 
pitch  pine  tree  marked,  thence  runing  nor  and  be  west  one  hundred  and  Seventy  Rhodes  by  marked 
trees  to  a  Stake  and  bounding  part  on  the  laid  out  Second  Division’s  land  and  partly  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  land,  thence  runing  East  &  be  nor  one  hundred  Rhods  by  marked  trees  to  a  pitch  pine  tree 
marked  and  bounding  on  the  Comon  land,  thence  runing  South  and  be  East  by  marked  trees  to  a 
pitch  pine  tree  marked  standing  by  Cannada  meadows  Brook  and  bounding  on  the  Comon  land, 
thence  bounding  on  the  meadow  bounds  to  a  Stake  and  Stones  Standing  in  a  Swamp,  which  is  the 
South  westerly  angle  of  Alexr  Macmurphy’s  land,  thence  runing  South  East  and  be  East  to  a  meadow 
and  bounding  on  Sd  Macmurphy’s  land  to  a  Stake  and  Stones,  thence  runing  Southerly  on  the 
meadow  bounds  to  a  Stake  and  Stones,  then  runing  west  and  be  South  fifty  four  Rhods  by  marked 
trees,  to  a  white  oak  tree  marked  and  bounding  part  of  the  Comon  land  and  part  on  the  laid  out 
Second  Division  land,  thence  runing  nor  and  be  west  Seventy  two  Rhods  by  marked  trees  to  a 
Stake  and  Stones  and  bounding  on  the  laid  out  Second  Division  land,  thence  runing  west  and  be 
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South  by  marked  trees,  to  the  Bounds  first  mentioned  note  that  their  is  Eight  acres  in  Said  bounds 
reserved  for  a  highway  to  the  town  when  they  Shall  Call  for  Said  high  way  and  lay  it  out. 

“John  Archibald 
“James  Rodgers 
“John  Wallace 

“Comtee 

“Recorded  this  2d  of  March  1733/34  pr  John  Macmurphy  Town  Clerk. 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  Londonderry  by  adjournment  March  ye  23rd  1732.3,  the 
return  of  the  aforesaid  record  was  read  and  approv’d  of,  for  the  aforesaid  Andrew  Todd’s  use  and 
his  heirs  for  Ever. 

“Attests  pr  John  Macmurphy  Town  Clerk.” 

The  new  plot  of  land  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  proper  and  indicates  the 
growth  of  the  settlement. 

Andrew  Todd,  as  said  previously,  rose  rapidly  in  the  civil  and  military  life  of  the 
community.  He  “represented  the  town  of  Londonderry  at  the  General  Assembly  to 
answer  a  petition  presented  by  various  persons  ‘that  there  was  not  a  Just  and  Equal  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  land  in  Said  Town,’”  on  May  23,  1728.  He  was  “Chosen  and  voted”  as 
Selectman  “Monday  the  Fifth  Day  of  March  1732/3”  for  the  first  time  and  thereafter 
held  the  same  position  in  the  years  1734,  1737,  1738,  1739-40,  1756-57,  1760  to  1763,  and 
1764-65.  The  position  of  “Moderator”  was  that  given  only  to  men  of  known  worth  and 
was  really  the  office  of  Chairman  at  the  regular  Town  Meeting.  On  March  6,  1737/8 
“Lieutenant  Andrew  Todd”  was  “voted  for  moderator.”  His  excellent  conduct  of  the 
first  meeting,  over  which  he  presided  led  to  reelection  in  the  years  1739,  1740/41,  1757 
to  1762,  and  1765.  One  of  the  major  functions  of  an  annual  Town  Meeting  was  the 
selection  of  a  Representative  to  the  General  Court.  “Being  legally  Cal’d  the  freeholders 
of  Londonderry  Qualified  in  law  met  at  the  old  meeting  House  upon  Wensday  the  6th 
Day  of  Jany  1 741-2”  and  “the  sd  freeholders,  voted  that  Lieut  Andrew  Todd  shall  Rep¬ 
resent  them  at  the  Generali  Court  that  is  to  Meet  at  the  Court  House  in  ports  mouth 
upon  wensday  the  thirteen  of  this  Instant  at  ten  o’the  Clock  Before  noon.”  The  par¬ 
ticular  office  was  the  highest  in  the  power  of  the  townspeople  to  grant  and  serves  to  show 
the  respect  in  which  Andrew  Todd  was  held.  “At  a  General  Assembly  held  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  Wednesday  Jany  the  13th  1741/2,  Being  the  first  session,  His  Excelency  Benning 
Wentworth,  Esq.  Issued  out  the  Kings  Writ  for  calling  an  Assembly  of  the  Free¬ 
holders  &  Other  Inhabitants,  Quallified  by  Law  to  Represent  the  Several  Towns,”  and 
“The  High  Sherrif  made  return  of  the  members  chosen  to  serve,  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  the  names  as  follows,  viz.”  (among  others)  “Londonderry - Andrew  Todd.” 

There  was  no  other  Representative  elected  for  the  three  years  ensuing  and  Andrew 
Todd  remained  in  the  office.  A  Town  Meeting  held  “tusday  the  twinty  second  Day”  of 
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January,  1744/5  was  the  first  since  his  election  to  select  a  new  Representative.  As  part 
of  the  record  that  day  the  freeholders  were  to  consider  u2ly  to  see  whether  they  Will 
allow  Cap*  Todd  something  of  a  present  for  his  Good  servese  Done  to  the  town  three 
years  part.” 

The  civil  record  of  Andrew  Todd  was  equalled  only  by  his  military  record.  The 
brief  excerpts,  from  the  records  given  above,  tell  of  his  rise  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
of  the  local  forces  to  that  of  captain.  As  “Captain  Todd”  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War  his  name  appears  frequently  on  the  Provincial  records  of  New  Hampshire.  On 
“Frydy  Aug1  2  2d  1746  A.  M.”  the  House  “Voted  That  ye  muster  Roll  of  twenty  three 
men  under  command  of  Captain  Andrew  Todd,  Scouting  at  Canterbury,  fourteen  Days 
from  ye  14th  July  1746  amounting  to  nineteen  Pounds  fourteen  shillings  be  allowd  pd  out 
of  ye  money  in  ye  publick  Treasury  for  Defence  of  ye  Government.”  He  assisted  prom¬ 
inently  in  the  recruiting  of  men  for  the  expedition  against  Quebec,  Canada,  as  this  partial 
record  states : 

“Province  of  New  Hampshire,  1746 

“Account  of  Payments  for  the  Canada  Expedition,  to  sundry  to  Inlist  Volunteers,  viz. 

“Capt.  Andrew  Todd  ^1223.  “Pr.  Geo.  Jaffrey, 

“Treasr.” 

At  a  Council  Meeting  in  Portsmouth  on  May  1,  1748  the  Governor  “laid  before  the 
Council  a  letter  he  recd  from  Capt.  Todd  dated  at  Canterbury  April  28th,  1748  giving 
an  acct.  of  a  body  of  Indians  being  discovered  a  few  days  before  at  Contoocook  killing 
many  of  their  cattle,  etc.”  The  records  do  not  say  what  Captain  Todd  did  under  the 
circumstances,  but  whatever  it  was  it  must  have  been  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  authority, 
for  the  House  on  March  15,  1753,  “Voted  That  the  Muster  Roll  of  Capt.  Andrew  Todd 
for  himself  and  Twenty-five  men  for  Guarding  the  Frontiers  in  ye  year  1748,  amounting 
to  six  hundred  Eighty  Eight  Pounds  three  shillings  and  one  penny  for  wages,  Billeting 
and  ammunition  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury.”  That  Andrew 
Todd  advanced  still  further  in  military  rank  is  found  as  part  of  the  town  annals.  He  was 
recorded  as  “Colln  Andrew  Todd”  from  1756  to  1762,  on  eight  separate  occasions.  It 
is  also  stated  that  he  had  the  rank  of  major  in  1755  during  the  Seven  Years  War,  and  was 
colonel  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  of  the  Provincial  Militia  in  1767. 

Colonel  Todd  was  not  always  holding  public  office  or  leading  armed  forces.  He, 
with  others,  was  granted  “a  stream  or  brook  which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  Aikens 
(Aikins)  brook  in  order  to  the  seting  up  a  saw  mill  there  on.”  There  was  the  cultivation 
and  care  of  his  some  two  hundred  acres  of  land  which  occupied  much  of  his  time.  The 
military  reputation  of  the  man,  however,  must  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  church  goers 
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on  the  Sabbath  whenever  he  was  one  of  the  company.  Colonel  Todd  occupied  pew  “No. 
2 1  ”  in  the  old  “Meeting  House”  at  Londonderry,  for  which  he  paid  “the  prise  or  Sal¬ 
ary”  of  “i  £,  ios.  ood.” 

In  taking  leave  of  the  ancestor  of  this  Todd  family  the  following  statement  is  quoted 
from  Willey’s  “Book  of  Nutfield,”  published  in  1895  : 

“The  Mack  farms  include  a  portion  of  the  lot  granted  to  Andrew  Todd,  and  among  the  relics 
found  in  Robert  C.  Mack’s  antiquarian  collection  is  a  powder  horn  picked  up  in  the  woods  near  his 
house,  with  such  engravings  and  letters  traced  in  the  horn  that  he  believed  it  to  have  been  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Lieutenant  Andrew  Todd.” 


TRACY— 


Dwight  Tracy  Mss. 

“License  to  pass  from  England  beyond  the  seas.  The  Genealogist,  Vol.  24,  p.  275. 

1624,  May  3. 

Trace,  Tripoza,  28,  wife  of  Stephen  Trace,  resident  in  Laiden,  to  the  same;  also  her  daughter 
Jane  Trace,  15  months  old. 

(This  appears  to  indicate  that  Stephen  Tracy’s  family  did  not  come  to  Plymouth  with  him.)” 

Will  of  Stephen  Tracy,  1654/5 

“A  writing  to  bee  recorded. 

Bee  it  knowne  unto  all  mene  whom  it  may  concern  that  I,  Stephen  Tracye  att  present  of  Great 
Yarmouth  in  Old  England  have  given  and  doe  hereby  give  power  unto  my  loving  friend  Mr.  John 
Winslow  of  Plymouth  in  New  England  to  depose  of  all  my  estate  I  have  in  land  and  cattle  in  Dux- 
burrow  in  New  England  according  as  followeth. 

That  is  to  my  sonne  John  Tracye  what  land  and  houses  I  have  ther  in  Duxburrow  alsoe  one 
yoak  of  oxen  and  one  horse.  And  to  my  daughter  Ruth  Tracye  one  cow  and  one  two  year  old  mare 
and  what  cattle  I  have  more  (Maryes  two  cowes  being  cast  in  amongst  them)  to  be  equally  devided 
among  my  five  children  liveing  in  New  England;  or  if  God  soe  despose  that  if  any  die  before  this 
bee  donn  then  theire  pts  shall  go  to  theire  children.  And  if  any  of  the  unmarried  die  before  this  bee 
donn  theire  pts  shall  remain  att  my  desposing  till  further  order,  but  if  all  survive  the  pformance  of 
what  is  above  written  it  is  my  will  and  my  deed. 

In  Witness  whereof  I  heerunto  sett  my  hand  Ynve 

Stephen  Tracye. 

Dated  att  London,  this  20  of  March,  1654-5. 

I,  John  Winslow  doe  testify  that  this  is  the  act  of  Stephen  Tracye  and  that  according  to  his  Will 
heerin  I  have  since  his  estate  devided  among  his  children  to  all  theire  likeing. 

Ynve  John  Winslow. 

Plymouth,  August  6,  1898. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  Copy  from  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  179. 

Attest:  Wm.  S.  Danforth,  Reg.” 

Leyden  Documents  Relating  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Archives  Leyden — Betrothalbook  B.  for  112. 

A  translation : 

“Entered  XVIIIth  of  December  1620. 

Stephen  Tracey,  say  worker,  bachelor  from  England,  accompanied  by  Anthony  Clements  his 
acquaintance,  with 

Tryphosa  Lee  *  spinster,  also  from  England,  accompanied  by  Rose  Jennings,  her  acquaintance.” 

*  Note  name  “Trifoce  Le”  on  original  document. 

From  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  H.  W.  Longfellow: 

“.  .  .  .  in  the  twilight  Alden  beheld  him. 

Put  on  his  corslet  of  steel,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  armor, 

Buckle  about  his  waist  his  trusty  blade  of  Damascus, 
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Take  from  the  corner  his  musket,  and  so  stride  out  of  the  chamber. 
Often  the  heart  of  the  youth  had  burned  and  yearned  to  embrace  him, 
Often  his  lips  had  essayed  to  speak,  imploring  for  pardon; 

All  the  old  friendship  came  back,  with  its  tender  and  grateful  emotions; 
But  his  pride  overmastered  the  nobler  nature  within  him, — 

Pride,  and  the  sense  of  his  wrong,  and  the  burning  fire  of  the  insult. 

So  he  beheld  his  friend  departing  in  anger,  but  spake  not, 

Saw  him  go  forth  to  danger,  perhaps  to  death,  and  he  spake  not! 

Then  he  arose  from  his  bed,  and  heard  what  the  people  were  saying, 
Joined  in  the  talk  at  the  door,  with  Stephen  and  Richard  and  Gilbert, 
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Chapter  X 


The  Constitution 

PREAMBLE 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Consti¬ 
tution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 


Article  I 

Section  i — (Legislative  powers:  in  whom  vested)  : 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  2 — (House  of  Representatives,  how  and  by  whom  chosen.  Qualifi¬ 
cations  of  a  Representative.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes,  how  apportioned. 
Enumeration.  Vacancies  to  be  filled.  Power  of  choosing  officers,  and  of 
impeachment.) 

1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may 
be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respecticve  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be 
made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of 
Representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least 
one  Representative;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall 
be  entitled  to  choose  3 ;  Massachusetts,  8 ;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1 ;  Connecti¬ 
cut,  5;  New  York,  6;  New  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  8;  Delaware,  1  ;  Maryland,  6;  Virginia,  10; 
North  Carolina,  5 ;  South  Carolina,  5,  and  Georgia,  3.* 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State,  the  Executive  Authority 
thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall 
have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 


*  See  Article  XIV,  Amendments. 
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Section  3 — (Senators,  how  and  by  whom  chosen.  How  classified.  State 
Executive,  when  to  make  temporary  appointments,  in  case,  etc.  Qualifications 
of  a  Senator.  President  of  the  Senate,  his  right  to  vote.  President  pro  tem.,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Senate,  how  chosen.  Power  to  try  impeachments.  When 
President  is  tried,  Chief  Justice  to  preside.  Sentence.) 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be 
divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  Senators  of  the  first  class  shall 
be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen 
every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointment  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and 
been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have 
no  vote  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that 
purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried, 
the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  of  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office, 
and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States; 
but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and 
punishment,  according  to  law. 

Section  4 — (Times,  etc.,  of  holding  elections,  how  prescribed.  One  session 
in  each  year.) 

1.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  5 — (Membership,  Quorum,  Adjournments.  Rules.  Power  to  pun¬ 
ish  or  expel.  Journal.  Time  of  adjournments,  how  limited,  etc.) 

1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members 
in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly 
behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
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members  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be 
entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall 
be  sitting. 

Section  6  (Compensation.  Privileges.  Disqualification  in  certain  cases.) 

1.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services  to  be 
ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance 
at  the  session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  House  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed 
to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the 
emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Section  7 — (House  to  originate  all  revenue  bills.  Veto.  Bill  may  be  passed 
by  two-thirds  of  each  House,  notwithstanding,  etc.  Bill,  not  returned  in  ten  days, 
to  become  a  law.  Provisions  as  to  orders,  concurrent  resolutions,  etc.) 

1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate 
may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall, 
before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he 
shall  sign  it,  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have 
originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it. 
If  after  such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  and  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  House  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both 
Houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against 
the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment 
prevent  its  return ;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or 
being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  8 — (Powers  of  Congress.) 

1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power: 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank¬ 
ruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. 
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5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the 
United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  rights  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

10.  fo  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures 
on  land  and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a 
longer  term  than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

1 5-  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insur¬ 
rections,  and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing  such 
part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States 
respectively  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to 
the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress. 

^ 7 •  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding 
ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become 
the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased 
by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dry-docks,  and  other  needful  buildings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Section  9  (Provision  as  to  migration  or  importation  of  certain  persons. 

Habeas  Corpus.  Bills  of  attainder,  etc.  Taxes,  how  apportioned.  No  export 
duty.  No  commercial  preference.  Money,  how  drawn  from  Treasury,  etc.  No 
titular  nobility.  Officers  not  to  receive  presents,  etc.) 

1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 

died  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importations,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 
each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4-  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enu¬ 
meration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another,  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear, 
or  pay  duties  to  another. 
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7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States.  And  no  person  holding  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Section  10 — (States  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  certain  powers.) 

1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts,  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports 
or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws,  and  the  net 
produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of 
the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  damage  as  will  not  admit  of 
delay. 

Article  II 

Section  1 — (President;  his  term  of  office.  Electors  of  President;  number 
and  how  appointed.  Electors  to  vote  on  same  day.  Qualification  of  President. 

On  whom  his  duties  devolve  in  case  of  his  removal,  death,  etc.  President’s  com¬ 
pensation.  His  oath  of  office.) 

1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen 
for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number 
of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Congress ;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of 
whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall 
make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall 
sign  and  certify  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  a  majority, 
and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by 
ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on 
the  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President, 
the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote.  A  quorum, 
for  this  purpose,  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  major¬ 
ity  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President, 
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the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But  if 
there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by 
ballot  the  Vice-President.* 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors  and  the  day  on  which  they 
shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  person 
be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  and  been  fourteen 
years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inabil¬ 
ity  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability, 
both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and 
such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation  which  shall 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he 
shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation : 

“I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the 

United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.” 

Section  2 — (President  to  be  Commander-in-Chief.  He  may  require  opin¬ 
ions  of  Cabinet  Officers,  etc.,  may  pardon.  Treaty-making  power.  Nomination 
of  certain  officers.  When  President  may  fill  vacancies.) 

1.  The  President  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he 
may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  departments 
upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are 
not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the  Congress  may  by 
law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  3  (President  shall  communicate  to  Congress.  He  may  convene  and 
adjourn  Congress,  in  case  of  disagreement,  etc.  Shall  receive  Ambassadors,  exe¬ 
cute  laws,  and  commission  officers.) 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he 
may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagree¬ 
ment  between  them  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as 


*  This  clause  is  superseded  by  Article  XII,  Amendments. 
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he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4 — (All  civil  offices  forfeited  for  certain  crimes.) 

The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Article  III 

Section  1 — (Judicial  powers.  Tenure.  Compensation.) 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of 
the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated 
times  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continu¬ 
ance  in  office. 

Section  2 — (Judicial  power;  to  what  cases  it  extends.  Original  jurisdiction 
of  Supreme  Court.  Appellate.  Trial  by  jury,  etc.  Trial,  where.) 

1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  author¬ 
ity  ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party;  to  con¬ 
troversies  between  two  or  more  States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citi¬ 
zens  of  different  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a 
State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases 
beforementioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial 
shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  com¬ 
mitted  within  any  State  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have 
directed. 

Section  j — (Treason  defined.  Proof  of.  Punishment  of.) 

1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason 
unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attained. 

Article  IV 

Section  1 — (Each  State  to  give  credit  to  the  public  acts,  etc.,  of  every  other 
State.) 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Section  2 — (Privileges  of  citizens  of  each  State.  Fugitives  from  justice  to 
be  delivered  up.  Persons  held  to  service  having  escaped,  to  be  delivered  up.) 

1.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States. 
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2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from 
justice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive  authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
another  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Section  3  (Admission  of  new  States.  Power  of  Congress  over  territory 
and  other  property.) 

1.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Con¬ 
stitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular 

^  L  dl  C  • 

Section  4  (Republican  form  of  government  guaranteed.  Each  State  to  be 
protected.) 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  Republican  form  of  <mv- 
ernment,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or 
of  the  Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  violence. 


Article  V 

(Constitution;  how  amended.  Proviso.) 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which  in  either  case,  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
t  ree-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress,  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may  be 
made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first 
and  fourth  clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  First  Article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  con¬ 
sent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 


Article  VI 

( Certain  debts,  etc.,  declared  valid.  Supremacy  of  Constitution,  treaties,  and 
aws  of  the  United  States.  Oath  to  support  Constitution,  by  whom  taken.  No 
religious  test.) 

.  ,,  A,!  '|e,1llS  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution 

shall  be  as  vahd  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confederation 

..  2;  US  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 

thereof  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anyl 
t  mg  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  State 
Legislatures  and  all  executives  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  supoort  this  Constitution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 
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ARTIv.^  VII 

(What  ratification  shall  establish  Constitution.) 

The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Opposition  in  and  out  of  Congress  to  the  Constitution,  in  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  explicit 
as  to  individual  and  State  rights,  led  to  an  agreement  to  submit  to  the  people  immediately  after  the 
adoption  to  the  Constitution  a  number  of  safeguarding  amendments. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  First  Congress,  as  its  first  session,  at  the  City  of  New  York,  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1789,  adopted  and  submitted  to  the  States  twelve  proposed  amendments — A  Bill  of  Rights 
as  it  was  then  and  ever  since  has  been  popularly  called.  Ten  of  these  amendments  (now  commonly 
known  as  one  to  ten  inclusive,  but  in  reality  three  to  twelve,  inclusive)  were  ratified  by  the  States 
as  follows— New  Jersey,  November  20,  1789;  Maryland,  December  19,  1789;  North  Carolina, 
December  22,  1789;  South  Carolina,  January  19,  179°;  New  Hampshire,  January  25,  1790;  Dela¬ 
ware,  Tanuary  28.  1790;  Pennsylvania,  March  10,  1790;  New  York,  March  27,  1790;  Rhode 
Island,  June  15,  1790;  Vermont,  November  3,  1791;  Virginia,  December  15,  1791.  No  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  Connecticut,  Georgia  or  Massachusetts  is  on  record.  These  original  ten  ratified  amendments 
appear  in  order  below  as  Articles  I  to  X,  inclusive. 

The  two  of  the  original  proposed  amendments  which  were  not  ratified  by  the  necessary  num¬ 
ber  of  States  related,  the  first,  to  apportionment  of  Representatives ;  the  second,  to  compensation  of 
members  of  Congress. 

Titles  of  Nobility 

Congress,  May  1,  1810,  proposed  to  the  State  the  following  Amendment  to  the  Constitution: 

If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  accept,  claim,  receive,  or  retain  anv  title  of  nobility 
or  honor,  or  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  and  retain  any  present,  pension,  office,  or 
emolument  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  emperor,  king,  prince  or  foreign  power,  such  person 
shall  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  them  or  either  of  them.” 

It  was  ratified  by  Maryland,  December  25,  1810;  Kentucky,  January  31,  1811;  Ohio,  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1811;  Delaware,  February  2,  1811;  Pennsylvania,  February  6,  1811;  New  Jersey,  Febru- 
ary  T3>  1811;  Vermont,  October  24,  1811;  Tennessee,  November  21,  1811 ;  Georgia,  December 
13,  1811;  North  Carolina,  December  23,  1811;  Massachusetts,  February  27,  1812;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  December  10,  1812. 

Rejected  by  New  York  (Senate),  March  12,  1811;  Connecticut,  May  session,  1813;  South 
Carolina  approved  by  Senate  November  28.  1811,  reported  unfavorably  in  House  and  not  further 
considered  December  7,  1813;  Rhode  Island,  September  15,  1814. 

The  amendment  failed,  not  having  sufficient  ratifications. 

To  Prohibit  Interfering  With  Slavery 

(The  Corwin  Amendment) 

Congress,  March  2,  1861,  in  a  joint  resolution  signed  by  President  James  Buchanan,  proposed 
to  the  States  the  following  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  : 

“No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  will  authorize  or  give  to  Congress 
the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  within  any  State,  with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State.” 
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Ratified  by  Ohio,  March  13,  1861;  Maryland,  January  10,  1862;  Illinois  (convention),  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1862.  The  amendment  failed,  for  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ratifications. 


The  Ten  Original  Amendments  to  the  Constitution — In  Force  December  15,  1791 

Article  I 

Religious  Establishment  Prohibited.  Freedom  of  Speech,  of  the  Press,  and 

Right  to  Petition 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 


Article  II 

Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 


Article  III 

No  Soldier  to  be  Quartered  in  Any  House,  Unless,  etc. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 


Article  IV 

Right  of  Search  and  Seizure  Regulated 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon 

probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 


Article  V 

Provisions  Concerning  Prosecution,  Trial  and  Punishment — Private  Property 
Not  to  be  Taken  for  Public  Use  Without  Compensation 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other  infamous  crime  unless  on  a  present¬ 
ment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject 
for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI 

Right  to  Speedy  Trial,  Witnesses,  etc. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  dis¬ 
tricts  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 
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Article  VII 
Right  of  Trial  by  Jury 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII 

Excessive  Bail  or  Fines  and  Cruel  Punishment  Prohibited 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  inflicted. 

Article  IX 

Rule  of  Construction  of  Constitution 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dis¬ 
parage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X 

Rights  of  States  Under  Constitution 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Article  XI 

Judicial  Powers  Construed 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  Third 
Congress  on  the  4th  of  March ,  i794>  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  message  from  the 
President  to  Congress,  dated  January  8,  1798. 

It  was  on  January  5,  1798,  that  Secretary  of  State  Pickering  received  from  twelve  of  the 
States  authenticated  ratifications,  and  informed  President  John  Adams  of  that  fact. 

As  a  result  of  recent  research  in  the  Department  of  State,  it  is  now  established  that  the 
Eleventh  Amendment  became  part  of  the  Constitution  on  February  7,  1795,  for  on  that  date  it  had 
been  ratified  by  twelve  States  as  follows: 

(1)  New  York,  March  27,  1794;  (2)  Rhode  Island,  March  31,  1794;  (3)  Connecticut,  May 
8,  1794;  (4)  New  Hampshire,  June  16,  1794;  (5)  Massachusetts,  June  26,  1794;  (6)  Vermont, 
between  October  9,  1794,  and  November  9,  1794;  (7)  Virginia,  November  18,  1794;  (8)  Georgia, 
November  29,  1794;  (9)  Kentucky,  December  7,  1794;  (10)  Maryland,  December  26,  1794;  (11) 
Delaware,  January  23,  1795;  (12)  North  Carolina,  February  7,  1795. 

On  June  1,  1796,  more  than  a  year  after  the  Eleventh  Amendment  had  become  part  of  the 
Constitution  (but  before  anyone  was  officially  aware  of  this),  Tennessee  had  been  admitted  as  a 
State;  but  not  until  October  16,  1797,  was  a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  proposing 
the  amendment  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  (John  Sevier)  by  Secretary  of  State  Pickering, 
whose  office  was  then  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  because  of  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at  Phila¬ 
delphia;  it  seems,  however,  that  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  took  no  action  on  the  Eleventh 
Amendment,  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  public  announcement  of  its  adoption  was  made  soon 
thereafter. 
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Besides  the  necessary  twelve  States,  one  other,  South  Carolina,  ratified  the  Eleventh  Amend¬ 
ment,  but  this  action  was  not  taken  until  December  4,  1797!  the  two  remaining  States,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  failed  to  ratify. 

The  Eleventh  Amendment  is  as  follows: 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or 
by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 


Article  XII 

Manner  of  Choosing  President  and  Vice-President 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the 
Eighth  Congress  on  the  12th  of  December,  1803,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  proc¬ 
lamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  September  25,  1804.  It  was  ratified  by  twelve  of  the 
seventeen  states,  and  was  rejected  by  Connecticut. 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves ;  they 
shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted 
for  as  Vice-President;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  list  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate;  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ; 
the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number 
be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  number,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for 
as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot  the  President.  But 
in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State 
having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve 
upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President.  The  per¬ 
son  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-President  if  such  num¬ 
ber  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority, 
then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office 
of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  AMENDMENTS 

The  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  commonly 
known  as  the  Reconstruction  Amendments,  inasmuch  as  they  followed  the  Civil  War,  and  were 
drafted  by  Republicans  who  were  bent  on  imposing  their  own  policy  of  reconstruction  on  the  South. 
Post-bellum  legislatures  down  there— Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  for  example— had  set 
up  laws  which,  it  was  charged,  were  contrived  to  perpetuate  Negro  slavery  under  other  names. 
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Article  XIII 
Slavery  Abolished 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress  on  the  ist  of  February,  1865,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a 
proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  December  18,  1865.  It  finally  was  ratified  by  thirty- 
three  of  the  thirty-six  States,  and  was  rejected  by  Delaware  (February  8,  1865;  ratified  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1901 )  and  Mississippi. 

President  Lincoln  signed  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  proposing  the  Thirteenth  Amend¬ 
ment,  although  such  resolutions  (proposing  amendments )  are  not  submitted  to  the  President.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decided,  in  1798,  that  the  President  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro¬ 
posing  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  or  their  adoption. 

1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Article  XIV. 

Citizenship  Rights  Not  to  be  Abridged 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  on  the  13th  of  June,  1866,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a 
proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  July  28,  1868.  The  amendment  got  the  support  of 
twenty-three  Northern  States;  it  was  rejected  by  Delaware  (February  7,  1867;  ratified  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1901);  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  ten  Southern  States.  California  took  no  action.  Subse¬ 
quently  it  was  ratified  by  the  ten  Southern  States. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted  only  by  virtue  of  ratification  subsequent  to  earlier 
rejections.  Newly  constituted  legislatures  in  both  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  respec¬ 
tively,  on  July  4  and  9,  1868,  ratified  the  proposed  amendment,  although  earlier  legislatures  had 
rejected  the  proposal.  The  Secretary  of  State  issued  a  proclamation  which,  though  doubtful  as  to 
the  effect  of  attempted  withdrawals  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  ratification  by  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  following  day,  July  21,  1868,  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  resolution  which  declared  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  be  a  part  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  so  to  promulgate  it.  The  Secretary  waited,  however, 
until  the  newly  constituted  legislature  of  Georgia  had  ratified  the  amendment,  subsequent  to  an 
earlier  rejection,  before  the  promulgation  of  the  ratification  of  the  new  amendment. 

1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Apportionment  of  Representatives  in  Congress 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But 
when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State, 
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being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for 
participation  in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Power  of  Congress  to  Remove  Disabilities  of  United  States  Officials  for  Rebellion 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  Elector  of  President  and 
Vice-President  or  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State, 
who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State, 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  same,  or  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

What  Public  Debts  Are  Valid 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts 
incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  and  rebel¬ 
lion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any 
debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim 
for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held 
illegal  and  void. 

5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 

Article  XV 

Equal  Rights  for  White  and  Colored  Citizens 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed,  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the  For¬ 
tieth  Congress  on  the  26th  of  February ,  1869,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a  proclama¬ 
tion  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  March  30,  1870.  It  was  ratified  by  thirty-one  of  the  thirty- 
seven  States,  and  was  rejected  by  California,  Delaware  (March  18,  1869;  ratified  in  February, 
1901)  and  Kentucky.  New  York  rescinded  its  ratification  January  3,  1870.  New  Jersey  rejected 
it  in  1870,  but  ratified  it  in  1871. 

1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

Article  XVI 
Income  Taxes  Authorized 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the 
Sixty- first  Congress  on  the  12th  day  of  July,  1909,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a 
proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  February  25,  1913 •  The  amendment  was  ratified  by 
forty-two  of  the  forty-eight  States,  and  was  rejected  by  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Utah. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  sources 

derived,  without  apportionment  among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or 
enumeration. 
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Article  XVII 

United  States  Senators  to  be  Elected  by  Direct  Popular  Vote 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1912,  and  was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a 
proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  May  31,  1913.  The  amendment  was  adopted  by 
thirty-seven  of  the  forty-eight  States,  but  was  rejected  by  Utah. 

1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  elected 
by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislatures. 

2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  of  any  State  in  the  Senate,  the  executive 
authority  of  such  State  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies :  Provided,  That  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  any  State  may  empower  the  Executive  thereof  to  make  temporary  appointment  until  the 
people  fill  the  vacancies  by  election  as  the  Legislature  may  direct. 

3.  This  amendment  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  election  or  term  of  any  Senator 
chosen  before  it  becomes  valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Article  XVIII 
Liquor  Prohibition  Amendment 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the 
Sixty- fifth  Congress,  December  18,  1917,  and  on  January  29,  1919,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State  proclaimed  its  adoption  by  thirty-six  States,  and  declared  it  in  effect  on  January  16,  1920. 

The  total  vote  in  the  Senates  of  the  various  States  was,  1,310  for,  237  against — 84.6%  dry. 
In  the  lower  houses  of  the  States  the  vote  was,  3,782  for,  1,033  against — 78.3 %  dry. 

The  amendment  ultimately  was  adopted  by  all  the  States  except  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island. 

1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  this  article  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transporta¬ 
tion  of  intoxicating  liquors  within,  the  importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof  from 
the  United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  purposes  is  hereby 
prohibited. 

2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

Article  XIX 

Giving  Nation-Wide  Suffrage  to  W omen 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the 
Sixty-fifth  Congress,  having  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  May  21,  1919,  and  by 
the  Senate,  June  4,  1919.  On  August  26,  1920,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  proclaimed  it 
in  effect,  having  been  adopted  (June  10,  1919-August  18,  1920)  by  three-quarters  of  the  States.  In 
West  Virginia,  despite  Senate  rules  of  procedure  which  forbade  reconsideration  of  a  measure  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  in  which  it  was  defeated,  the  Senate  ratified  the  proposed  Nineteenth  Amendment, 
subsequent  to  a  rejection  in  the  same  session.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  Alabama,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  Virginia. 
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1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 

Article  XX. 

Terms  of  President  and  Vice-President  to  Begin  on  January  20;  Those  of  Senators  and 

Representatives,  on  January  3 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the 
Seventy-second  Congress,  in  March,  1932,  a  joint  resolution  to  that  effect  having  been  adopted, 
first  by  the  JJouse,  and  then,  on  March  2,  by  the  Senate.  On  February  6,  1933,  the  Secretary  of 
State  proclaimed  it  in  effect,  thirty-nine  of  the  forty-eight  States  having  ratified.  By  October  13, 
J933>  V  hud  been  ratified  by  all  of  the  forty-eight  States. 

Section  1.  The  terms  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  shall  end  at  noon  on  the  20th  day 
of  January,  and  the  terms  of  Senators  and  Representatives  at  noon  on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  of 
the  years  in  which  such  terms  would  have  ended  if  this  article  had  not  been  ratified ;  and  the  terms 
of  their  successors  shall  then  begin. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall 
begin  at  noon  on  the  3rd  day  of  January,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  3.  If  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  the  President,  the  President 
elect  shall  have  died,  the  Vice-President  elect  shall  become  President.  If  a  President  shall  not 
have  been  chosen  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  his  term,  or  if  the  President  elect  shall 
have  failed  to  qualify,  then  the  Vice-President  elect  shall  act  as  President  until  a  President  shall 
have  qualified ;  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  wherein  neither  a  President  elect 
nor  a  Vice-President  elect  shall  have  qualified,  declaring  who  shall  then  act  as  President,  or  the 
manner  in  which  one  who  is  to  act  shall  be  selected,  and  such  person  shall  act  accordingly  until  a 
President  or  Vice-President  shall  have  qualified. 

Section  4.  The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  persons 
from  whom  the  House  of  Representatives  may  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  have  devolved  upon  them,  and  for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  persons  from  whom 
the  Senate  may  choose  a  Vice-President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  have  devolved  upon 
them. 

Section  5.  Sections  1  and  2  shall  take  effect  on  the  15th  day  of  October  following  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  this  article  (October,  1933). 

Section  6.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  its  submission. 

Article  XXI 

Repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  (Prohibition)  Amendment  by  Conventions  in  the  States 

The  following  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  embodied  in  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Seventy-second  Congress  (Senate,  February  16,  1933,  by  sixty-three  to  twenty-three ;  House,  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1933,  by  two  hundred  eighty-nine  to  one  hundred  twenty-one),  was  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  February  21,  and  he  at  once  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  States  copies  of  the 
resolution.  The  amendment  went  into  effect  on  December  5,  1933,  having  been  adopted  by  thirty- 
six  of  the  forty-eight  States — three-quarters  of  the  entire  number.  The  amendment  is: 

Section  1.  The  eighteenth  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  repealed. 
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Section  2.  The  transportation  or  importation  into  any  State,  Territory,  or  Possession  of  the 
United  States  for  delivery  or  use  therein  of  intoxicating  liquors,  in  violation  of  the  laws  thereof,  is 
hereby  prohibited. 

Section  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  conventions  in  the  several  States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

Proposed  Child  Labor  Amendment 

The  following  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  by  the 
Sixty-eighth  Congress,  having  been  adopted  as  a  joint  resolution  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( 297  to  69)  on  April  26,  1924,  and  by  the  Senate  (61  to  23)  on  June  2,  1924. 

It  was  ratified  by  Arizona  (1925),  Arkansas  (1925),  California  (1925),  Colorado  (1932), 
Illinois  (1933),  Iowa  (1933),  Maine  (1933),  Michigan  (1933),  Minnesota  (1933),  Montana 
(1927),  New  Hampshire  (1933),  New  Jersey  (1933),  North  Dakota  (1933),  Ohio  (1933),  Okla¬ 
homa  (1933),  Oregon  (1933),  Pennsylvania  (1933),  Washington  (1933),  West  Virginia  (1933), 
Wisconsin  (1925),  Wyoming  (1935).  Ratification  by  thirty-six  States  is  necessary. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  reported  in  December,  1934,  that  in  its  opinion 
no  ratifications  after  January  2,  1933,  would  be  lawful,  a  period  of  8  years  and  7  months  having 
lapsed  since  June  2,  1924.  The  Committee  further  reported  that,  in  its  judgment,  a  State  which 
has  rejected,  and  has  so  certified,  cannot  ratify  after  one-fourth  of  the  States  meantime  have 
rejected. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  1921  (Dillon  vs.  Gloss,  236  U.  S.  368)  ruled  that  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  of  1789,  1810,  and  1861  were  no  longer  pending.  “We  conclude,”  said  the 
Court,  “ ...  .  that  the  ratification  must  be  within  some  reasonable  time  after  the  proposal .” 

Section  1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  limit,  regulate,  and  prohibit  the  labor  of  per¬ 
sons  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Section  2.  The  power  of  the  several  States  is  unimpaired  by  this  article  except  that  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  State  laws  shall  be  suspended  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 
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History  of  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire. 

History  of  Boxford,  Massachusetts — Sidney  Perley. 

Dodge  Genealogical  History. 

A  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of  Joseph  Bixby  and  the  Bixby  Family  in  England — Descendants  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Bikesby,  of  Thorpe  Morieux,  Suffolk — Willard  G.  Bixby,  S.  B. — Vol.  I,  1621-1701. 

Colonial  Wars,  1907,  1911. 

Topsfield  Vital  Records. 

Directory  of  Ancestral  Heads  of  Families,  1620-1708. 

Converse  Family  and  Allied  Families — Charles  A.  Converse,  Vol.  II. 

Bo  dwell: 

Essex  Antiquarian,  Vol.  IX. 

Research  College  of  Arms,  London,  England. 

Boynton: 

The  Visitations  of  Yorkshire,  1563-64,  Harleian  Society  Publications,  1881. 

The  Boynton  Family,  A  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of  William  and  John  Boynton — John  F.  and  Caro¬ 
line  (Harriman)  Boynton,  1897. 

Essex  Antiquarian,  Vol.  V. 

Clark  and  Ross  Families — Clifford  Stanley  Sims,  1870. 

Brake: 

Border  Settlers  of  Northwest  Virginia — Lucullus  V.  McWhorter. 

Maxwell’s  History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  554-55. 

Kercheval’s  History  of  Virginia. 

History  of  Hardy  County,  West  Virginia. 

Biographical  and  Historical  Records  of  Jay  and  Blackford  Counties,  Indiana. 

Osborn,  Ohio,  Vital  Records  at  Xenia  Court  House. 

Brake  Family  Bible. 

Guthridge  Family  Bible. 

History  of  Virginia — Robert  Beverly. 

Lippincott’s  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  p.  697. 

Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  X. 

Family  and  Early  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson — Roy  Bird  Cook. 

History  of  New  London,  New  Hampshire. 
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Bridger: 

William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  Vol.  VII. 

History  of  Virginia,  Vol.  XI — Calker. 

Burke's  Peerage. 

Tylers  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vols.  II,  XXIII. 

Virginia  Magazine  of  History,  Vols.  XV,  XVIII. 

The  Old  Brick  Church,  Smithfield — R.  S.  Thomas. 

Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia — Meade. 

Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution — Sabine. 

Brown,  Browne: 

Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records,  to  1850. 

History  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts — John  J.  Babson. 

Bullard: 

The  Burnap-Burnett  Genealogy — Henry  WyckofF  Belknap. 

Other  Bullards — E.  J.  Bullard. 

Eminent  Genealogist  and  Authority  on  New  England  Settlers — J.  Gardner  Bartlett. 

Colonial  Families  of  America,  Vol.  X. 

Bur  nap: 

Savage’s  Genealogical  Dictionary. 

Reading  Vital  Records. 

The  Burnap-Burnett  Genealogy — Henry  Wyckoff  Belknap. 

Chickering : 

Dedham,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records,  Vol.  I. 

One  Branch  of  the  Chickering  Family  (1919) — F.  C.  Torrey. 

Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  Genealogies,  Vol.  I — Thomas  Bellows  Wyman. 

American  Ancestry,  Vol.  VI. 

Savage  Genealogical  Dictionary,  Vol.  I. 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  Vol.  IV. 

Clark : 

Four  Pamphlets  on  Clark  and  Clarke — Two  compiled  by  Clifford  Stanley  Sims  and  written  by  George  K. 
Clarke. 

The  Boynton  Family,  A  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of  William  and  John  Boynton— John  F.  and  Caro¬ 
line  (Harriman)  Boynton,  1897. 

Abraham  Clark — Ann  C.  Hart. 

Clements: 

Clements  Genealogy — Percival  Wood  Clements,  Vols.  I-II. 

Pope’s  Pioneers  of  Massachusetts. 

Essex  Institute,  Vols.  LIII  and  LVII. 

History  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts — George  Wingate  Chase. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars — Index. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Collection. 

Records  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Vols.  I,  III. 

Probate  Records  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  Vol.  III. 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collection — 4 7. 

Cochran : 

History  of  New  London,  New  Hampshire — Mrs.  Myra  Belle  (Horne)  Lord. 

Londonderry  Vital  Records. 

Chronicles  of  the  Cochrans,  Vol.  II — Ida  C.  Haughton. 
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History  of  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire — Parker. 

History  of  Petersborough,  New  Hampshire — Smith. 

Old  Cochran  Manuscript. 

Cochran  Family— Lord  Cochran,  Earl  of  Dundonald,  Scotland.  A  short  account  of  Dundonald  Family 
compiled  from  “The  Autobiography  of  a  Seaman”— Thomas,  Tenth  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

Colburn: 

Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolution,  Vol.  III. 

History  of  New  London,  New  Hampshire — Mrs.  Myra  Belle  (Horne)  Lord. 

History  of  New  Boston,  New  Hampshire — Rev.  Eliott  C.  Cogswell. 

Dodge  Genealogy — J.  T.  Dodge. 

Richards  Genealogy,  Vol.  Ill — Rev.  Abner  Morse,  A.  M. 

Vital  Records,  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 

Descendants  of  Isaac  Colburn,  Jr.,  of  West  Dedham,  Massachusetts — Edward  Jones  Cox, 

Dedham  Historical  Register,  Vols.  II,  VI,  XI. 

Cummings: 

Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  II. 

Dixon  Kith  and  Kin — W.  M.  Dixon. 

Lineage  Book,  D.  A.  R.,  Vols.  LXVIII,  CVII. 

Family  and  Early  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson — R.  B.  Cook. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Cummins — Prudence  Sarah  Hinkle. 

Cutler: 

Matthews’  American  Armoury  and  Blue  Book. 

Bloomfield’s  Topographical  History  of  Norfolk. 

A  Cutler  Memorial  and  Genealogical  History. 

Dctzris: 

History  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts — John  J.  Babson. 

Gloucester  Vital  Records  to  1850. 

Davis  Family  in  Massachusetts — George  L.  Davis. 

Dwight: 

Whiting  Genealogy — Nathaniel  Whiting  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts — Theodore  S.  Lazell. 

Descendants  of  John  Dwight,  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts — Benjamin  W.  Dwight. 

Dedham  Vital  Records. 

Historic  Families  of  America — Spooner. 

Savage’s  Genealogical  Dictionary. 

Dolliver: 

History  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts — John  J.  Babson. 

Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records  to  1850. 


Ellis: 

Dedham,  Massachusetts,  Records. 

Dictionary  of  Ancestral  Heads  of  Families,  1620-1700 — Frank  R.  Holmes. 

Ellis  Family  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Present  Time — William 
Smith  Ellis. 


Elwell: 

History  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts — John  J.  Babson. 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records. 

History  of  Salem,  Massachusetts — Sidney  Perley. 
Gloucester  Vital  Records  to  1850. 

General  Armory — Sir  J.  Burke. 
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Eliot : 


Matthews’  American  Armoury,  1903. 

American  Families. 

History  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company — Oliver  Ayer  Roberts. 

Fourteen  Dedham  Historical  Registers. 

Genealogical  Register  of  Several  Ancient  Puritans — Rev.  Abner  Morse — Vol.  III. 

Dedham  Vital  Records. 

Dodge  Genealogy — Joseph  Thompson  Dodge. 

Richards  Genealogy — Rev.  Abner  Morse. 

Aldis  Genealogy — Frederick  H.  Whittin. 

Descendants  of  John  Eliot — 1905. 

Colonial  Wars — 1907-1911. 

Genealogy  of  the  Eliot  Family — William  H.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Emery: 

Genealogical  Record  of  Descendants  of  John  and  Anthony  Emery,  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts— Rev. 
Rufus  Emery. 

Dedham,  Massachusetts,  Records,  1635-1845. 

Drake’s  Founders  of  New  England. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. 

Coffin’s  History  of  Newbury,  Appendix. 

Savage’s  Genealogical  Dictionary. 

Pope’s  Pioneers  of  Massachusetts. 

Matthews’  American  Armoury  and  Blue  Book. 

Old  Kittery  and  Her  Families,  p.  365. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars — Ancestor  Index. 

King  Philip’s  War — Bodge. 

Fairbanks: 

Genealogy  Fairbanks  Family  in  America — Lorenzo  Sayles  Fairbanks  (1663-1897). 

History  of  New  Boston,  New  Hampshire  (Poem)— Rev.  Eliot  C.  Cogswell,  1864. 

Dodge  Genealogy,  p.  160 — Joseph  Thompson  Dodge. 

Genealogical  Register  of  Descendants  of  Several  Ancient  Puritans,  Vol.  Ill  (1861)— Reverend  Abner 
Morse. 

Soldiers  in  King  Philip’s  War — George  M.  Bodge. 

Fairbanks  House — Editor  of  the  Transcript,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1885. 

Ye  Fairbanks  Historical  Magazine,  published  by  Fairbanks  Family,  November,  1903. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  XXII;  Vol.  LX. 

J.  Savage — Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  Vol.  II. 

Bardsley — Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames. 

Crozier — General  Armory. 

Fiske: 

The  Fiske  Family  Papers — Ffiske. 

Palgrave  Family  Memorial. 

Fiske  Family — Amory. 

Fisk  Family — Fiske. 

Fiske  and  Fisk  Family — Fiske. 

Fiske  Genealogy — Pierce. 


Frye: 

Records  of  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
Frye  Genealogy — Ellen  Frye  Barker. 
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Graves: 

Graves  Family — John  C.  Graves,  Vol.  I. 

Peck,  Adams  and  Allied  Families. 

Records  of  Miss  Georgia  Brake  Todd. 

Guthridge: 

Burke’s  General  Armory  of  Great  Britain. 

Middleton’s  History  of  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  Vol.  I. 

Green  County,  Ohio,  Pioneers — Robinson. 

Virginia  Historical  Magazine,  Vols.  V,  XIV. 

Tylor’s  Quarterly  Magazine,  Vol.  II. 

Virginia  Calendar  of  Wills,  Vol.  VIII. 

William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  Vols.  Ill,  VI,  VII. 
Guthridge  Family  Bible. 

Wills,  Records,  Urbana,  Ohio,  Court  House,  Vol.  B. 

Sabin’s  Royalists  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vol.  I. 

Maryland  Deeds,  Wills,  Marriage  Records,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
Antrim’s  Centennial  of  Champaign  and  Logan  Counties,  Ohio. 
Family  letters  and  documents. 

Tombstone,  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

Marriage  Records,  Court  House,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Deeds,  Marriage  Records,  Court  House,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

Land  Grants,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  II — Collins. 

Smith’s  Index  to  Littell’s  Laws  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  I. 

Mrs.  Emma  Guthridge’s  notes. 


Hale: 

Savage’s  Genealogical  Dictionary. 

Genealogies  and  Estates  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts — Thomas  B.  Wyman. 

Captain  Nathan  Hale — Isaac  W.  Stuart. 

History  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 

Haskell: 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collection,  Vol.  XXXII. 

Genealogical  and  Family  Histories  of  Maine,  Vol.  III. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vols.  VI,  VII. 

Records  taken  from  Court  Files  and  Public  Papers  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts. 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records  to  1850. 

Deer  Isle  Pioneers  and  Their  Descendants,  Maine — B.  Lake  Noyes. 

Herrick: 

A  Genealogical  Register  of  the  Name  and  Family  of  Herrick — Jedediah  Herrick. 

New  England  Families — Genealogical  and  Memorial — William  Richard  Cutter,  A.  M. 

The  Woodbury  Family — Charles  Levi  Woodbury. 

History  of  Salem,  Massachusetts — Sidney  Perley. 

Hopkins  on: 

Burke’s  General  Armory. 

Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England — J.  Savage. 

Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts — G.  B.  Blodgette  and  A.  E.  Jewett. 

The  Early  Records  of  the  Town  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts — B.  P.  Mighill  and  G.  B.  Blodgette. 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collection,  Vol.  XXII. 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 
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Howe: 

Essex  Antiquarian,  Vol.  II. 

Howe  Genealogy  (Abraham,  James  and  Edward) — Daniel  Waite  Howe. 

Winthrop’s  History  of  New  England. 

H uniting: 

The  Hunting  or  Huntting  Family  in  America — T.  D.  Huntting. 

Colonial  Families  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Vol.  V. 

Richards  Genealogy,  Vol.  III. 

Dedham  Historical  Register,  Vol.  III. 

Jackson: 

Family  and  Early  Life  of  “Stonewall”  Jackson — Roy  Bird  Cook. 

West  Virginia  State  History,  Chapter  XI. 

D.  A.  R.  books — 1928. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  by  his  wife. 

Life  and  Campaigns  of  Lieutenant-General  Thomas  J.  Jackson — R.  L.  Dabney,  1866. 

Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  American  Civil  War— G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  the  distinguished  British  Military 
Strategist,  1898. 


Jewett: 

Jewett  Family  Genealogy,  Vol.  II — Frederic  Clarke  Jewett,  M.  D. 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collection,  Vol.  XXII. 

Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames — Bardsley. 

Latimer: 

History  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  IV,  p.  50. 

History  of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  pp.  825-34 — Crumrine. 

Genealogical  Records  of  Small,  Albright  Families,  Appendix,  p.  328 — Samuel  Small. 
Chester  County  Will  Book,  Vol.  IV,  p.  513. 

Marsh: 

Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  George  Marsh — E.  J.  Marsh. 

Old  Families  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  Vol.  I — David  W.  Hoyt. 

History  of  Hingham,  Vol.  Ill,  published  by  the  town  of  Hingham. 

Cutler  Memorial — Nahum  S.  Cutler. 

History  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  1640-1860 — George  Wingate  Chase. 

Haverhill  Vital  Records  to  1850,  Vol.  II. 

Salisbury  Vital  Records  to  1850. 

McClure: 

Marriage  Records,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Book  A. 

McClure  Family — James  Alexander  McClure. 

Histories  of  Ross  and  Highland  Counties,  Ohio. 

Pioneer  McClure  Families  of  the  Monongahela  Valley — C.  P.  McClure. 

Augusta  County,  Virginia,  Records. 

Clasping  Hands  With  Generations  Past — Emma  R.  Lloyd. 

Cecil  County,  Maryland,  Nottingham  Hundred. 

Fairbairn’s  Book  of  Crests. 

Egles  Notes  and  Queries,  Third  Series,  Vol.  XIV. 

Biographical  History  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

History  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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Mighill: 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collection,  Vol.  XXII. 

Bailey  Genealogy,  James,  John  and  Thomas  and  Their  Descendants — in  three  parts — Edited  by  Hollis  R. 
Bailey. 


Morse: 

Morse  Genealogy,  Sections  I  and  II — J.  Howard  Morse  and  Emily  W.  Leavitt. 

Dedham  Records — Town  and  Selectman,  1636-1659. 

Memorial  of  the  Family  of  Morse — Henry  Dutch  Lord. 

Dedham  Records — Church  and  Cemetery,  1638-1845. 

Dedham  Records — Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths,  1635-1845. 

Genealogy  of  the  Ellis  Family  from  1632  to  1920 — Coburn  Family  from  1618  to  1911 — Herbert  W.  and 
Albert  S.  Ellis. 

Parker  and  Morse  Families — 'William  Thornton  Parker,  M.  D. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 

Moore: 

Descendants  of  Moores  of  Moore  Place,  Kent,  England. 

Burke’s  Landed  Gentry. 

Moores  of  Fawley,  England,  and  Their  Descendants — David  Moore  Hall  (1904). 

Glenco  or  the  Fall  of  the  MacDonalds,  A  Drama  by  Sir  Thomas  Talford  (1840). 

Miscellanea  Scotica,  1818,  of  the  Report  of  the  Massacre  of  Glenco. 

Frasers,  Chiefs  of  Grants,  Vol.  III. 

Needham: 

Howe  Genealogies — D.  W.  Howe. 

Probate  Records  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  Vol.  III. 

History  of  Lynn — Alonzo  Lewis. 

Nowell: 

History  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Vol.  Ill,  1671-1716 — Sidney  Perley. 

The  Planters  of  the  Commonwealth — Charles  Edward  Banks. 

Osgood: 

New  England  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  XX. 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collection — 53. 

History  of  the  Families  of  John,  Christopher  and  William  Osgood — Ira  and  Frank  S.  Osgood — 1894. 


Page- 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records — Vols.  I  and  II. 

Old  Families  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  Vol.  I — David  Webster  Hoyt. 
History  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts — George  Wingate  Chase. 

History  of  Francestown,  New  Hampshire — Reverend  W.  R.  Cochrane. 
History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Page  Family — Charles  Nash  Page. 

Cutler  Memorial  (1889),  Vol.  II — Nahum  S.  Cutler. 

History  of  Goffstown,  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  Ill — George  Plummer  Hadley. 
George  Marsh  Genealogy. 

History  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  Vol.  Ill — S.  Lincoln,  Jr. 

Pioneers  of  Massachusetts — Charles  Henry  Pope. 

History  of  New  London,  New  Hampshire — Myra  Belle  (Horne)  Lord. 
Bixby  Genealogy,  p.  73. 

Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Vol.  II. 

D.  A.  R.  Lineage  Book,  Vol.  CXIV. 
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Pal  grave: 

The  Palgrave  Family  Memorials. 

Norfolk  Families — Walter  Rye. 

The  Woodbury  Family. 

Parker: 

Parker  Family  in  America — Augustus  G.  Parker. 

Old  Families  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbury,  Vol.  I — David  W.  Hoyt. 

History  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  from  Its  Settlement  to  1829 — Abiel  Abbot. 

The  Barker  Genealogy — Elizabeth  Frye  Barker. 

Andover  Vital  Records  to  1850. 

Histoiical  Sketches  of  Andover,  Massachusetts — S.  L.  Bailey. 

Parkinson: 

Green  County  Pioneers,  Vols.  I-II — Robinson. 

History  of  Champaign  County,  Ohio — Middleton. 

Antrim’s  History  of  Champaign  County,  Ohio. 

Biographical  Records  of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Burke's  Landed  Gentry  of  Leeford. 

Notes  and  Queries,  Sixth  Series,  Vol.  CLII. 

History  of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania — Crumrine. 

Guthiidge  Family  Bible. 

Old  letters  and  documents. 

History  of  Maryland. 

Partridge: 

Descendants  of  George  Partridge  of  Duxbury,  Massachusetts— George  H.  Partridge. 

Tracy  Genealogy — Evert  E.  Tracy,  M.  D. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  April  15,  1931— Answer  No.  852. 

History  of  the  Town  of  Duxbury,  Massachusetts — Justin  Winsor. 

Pearson: 

The  Early  Records  of  the  Town  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts — B.  P.  Mighill  and  G.  B.  Blodgette. 
Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England — J.  Savage. 

Early  Settlers  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts— G.  B.  Blodgette  and  A.  E.  Jewett. 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collection,  Vol.  LXI. 


Pitt: 

Armorial  Families,  p.  790 — Fox  Davis. 

Hening  s  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  I — Laws  of  Virginia. 

Tyler’s  Quarterly  Magazine,  Vol.  VII,  p.  225. 

William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  Vol.  II,  p.  139;  Vol.  VII,  p.  242;  Vol.  X,  2nd  Series,  p.  100, 
Virginia  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  II,  p.  223. 


Richards: 


Fourteen  Dedham  Historical  Registers. 

Genealogical  Register  of  the  Descendants  of  Several  Ancient  Puritans,  Vol.  Ill 
Morse,  A.  M. 

“Colonial  Families  of  America,”  Vol.  XIII— Ruth  Lawrence. 


(1861) — Rev.  Abner 
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Sayer: 

Harleian  Visitation  of  Norfolk,  Vol.  XXXII. 

Norfolk  Families — Walter  Rye. 

The  Palgrave  Family  Memorials. 

Schey: 

Letters,  Patent,  etc.,  in  possession  of  the  Schey  Family. 

Almanac  d’Gotha. 

Family  Records. 

Tracy: 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Tracy — Evert  E.  Tracy,  M.  D.,  1898. 

Hyde  Genealogy — Chancellor  Reuben  H.  Walworth. 

Traci,  Tracye,  Tracy,  Memoria,  p.  11,  alterna. 

Descendants  of  George  Partridge — George  H.  Partridge. 

Answer  No.  852,  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  April  15,  1931. 

Visitation  of  Warwickshire,  1619,  Harleian  Society  Publications,  No.  12. 

The  Tracy  Family — The  Winslow  Family — Scott  Lee  Boyd,  pub.  1933. 

Turner: 

Turner  Family  Magazine,  Vol.  I. 

Pedigree  of  Turner  Family  in  1871 — Hurbert  Smith. 

Turner  Genealogy — Rev.  Samuel  Blois  Turner. 

American  Ancestry,  St.  Mark’s  Parish,  Virginia. 

Mead’s  Old  Churches  of  Virginia,  Vols.  I,  II. 

Virginia  Historical  Magazine  of  Biography  and  Genealogy,  Vols.  IX,  XVI,  XX,  XXI. 

Maryland  Calendar  of  Wills,  Vols.  II,  III,  V. 

Side  Lights  on  Maryland  History,  Vol.  I. 

History  of  Washington  County,  Maryland — Williams. 

Turner  Bible. 

Antrim’s  History  of  Champaign  County,  Ohio. 
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